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PREFACE. 



When an individual submits to the Public the 
result of his observations regarding subjects, on 
which many of the readers have not had opportu- 
nities of examining the evidence that may have 
formed the foundation of his deductions, it is cer- 
tainly advisable, that the latter should be made 
aware of the opportunities the Author has possess- 
ed of collecting such information; in order that 
he may appreciate, in some measure, the intrinsic 
value of what is intended to be communicated. 

I proceeded to Va,nDiemen's Land from Bengal, 
in 1829, on account of my health ; and after having 
recovered a portion of my usual strength, I made 
several short pedestrian excursions from Hobart 

^ Town into the interior of the country. So soon 

1:^ as I considered myself capable of undergoing the 
^ fatigue, I went across the Island, in the direction 

jt^ of Launceston J and then taking an Easterly course, 
^^^ towards the sea coast, I returned to Hobart Town, 

— by Oyster Bay and Process Plains. I afterwards 
coasted along the eastern side of the Island ; and 
made, during nearly a year's residence in the Colony, 
other pedestrian expeditions through the country. 
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IV 

Being naturally anxious to render my temporary 
visit as generally beneficial as the opportunities I 
possessed would admits and being fully convinced 
of the great and mutual advantage which would 
result from the measure, I endeavoured to pave the 
way for officers from the East Indies, who might 
desire to form permanent settlements in these 
Colonies, instead of retiring to their native country, 
after their stated periods of service had been com- 
pleted. Through the liberality of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, my first efforts were partially successful; 
but those which I afterwards attempted, having a 
similar object in view, were however by no means 
equally fortunate. 

I next endeavoured to organize a Society, for 
the collection and publication of information pecu- 
liar to these Colonies ; as well for the purpose of 
affording the world an opportunity of becoming 
more intimately acquainted with their productions 
and formation, as to bring to light their latent 
sources of wealth, for the benefit of the European 
emigrant. I experienced much more difficulty in 
this undertaking than I had previously anticipated; 
but aware of the superior advantages which might 
result from so powerful an engine, compared with 
what a single unassisted individual could accom- 
plish, I conceived my time would be more usefully 
employed in the former attempt, than in personally 
endeavouring to collect a small proportion of the 
extensive materials. The enterprize at first ap- 
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pearcd to succeed far beyond my expectations^ and 
on the Society being opened in 1830^ it ranked 
amongst its members almost all the heads of the 
departments of the Government, as well as most of 
the respectable settlers throughout the Island. A 
paper containing a portion of what is mentioned, 
in the second and third chapters of the second part 
of this work, was read by me at the Opening Ad- 
dress; and although the latter has apparently no 
very intimate connection with the subjects of the 
present publication, I have not deemed it advisable 
to separate them, lest my reasons, for the line of in- 
vestigation I have adopted, might chance to be 
misinterpreted. 

On looking around, however, I soon perceived, 
that I had merely collected amongst the members, 
a number of spectators : and that few of these were 
capable, and fewer still were willing, without some 
personal advantage, to lend their assistance, in pro- 
moting the objects of the Institution. I was unable 
to supply any immediate remedy for so vital a de- 
fect; but being impressed with the conviction, that 
the only effectual one, however tardy its operation, 
must be derived from the extension of useful infor- 
mation, through all classes of the community, and 
observing, at the same time, the powerful influence 
which a body like this would possess, in carrying 
such a measure into execution, I strenuously direct- 
ed their attention to the foundation of a National 
Seminary of Education, which should be commenced 
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under their own auspices^ and that of the mem* 
bers of the Legislative Council. At first, the mea- 
sure was unanimously acquiesced in; but jealousy 
and discord had already made serious inroads 
into the heart of our Society, whose component 
parts, on account of the generally insulated nature 
of colonial pursuits, were merely cemented to one 
another, by motives of selfish interest ; and when 
the measure was now ready to be carried into ac- 
tive operation, its further progress was negatived 
by those very individuals, who had been distin- 
guished in its previous stages as its warmest 
advocates. 

Feeling anxious to call attention to the necessi- 
ty of still adopting the same measure, I conceive 
myself justified in claiming attention to the plan I 
was then desirous of introducing; the more so, as 
I am satisfied, that at no distant period, some simi- 
lar one must become indispensable, in consequence 
of the steady and rapid improvement, which is at 
present going forward amongst the different Eu- 
ropean nations. It was to have been begun on 
the smallest scale, and as no buildings were to 
have been constructed at its commencement, no 
other expence was to have been incurred than 
could have been defrayed with advantage by the 
relatives of the pupils. An addition of masters for 
new branches of science was to have been made 
annually ; while preliminary schools, in connection 
w ith the first, were gradually to have been dispers- 
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^ over the country. So soon as the means had 
been afforded, it would have been necessary, in order 
to insure the full operation of these Institutions, 
that a certain and prescribed moiety of education 
should have been insisted on through means of a 
legislative enactment; and as these seminaries were 
improved, and the prejudices of the lower classes 
gradually eradicated, these regulations should like- 
wise have undergone a corresponding alteration. 
The principal instruction communicated in the 
highest seminary was to have been the sciences, as 
they might exist at the particular period, after having 
been reduced to a simple and condensed form; and 
these should have been taught, in a fixed progres- 
sive order, as might appear best adapted to expand 
the mental faculties of the individual. Along with 
<he above, professions and the principal arts and 
handicrafts should have formed a necessary portion 
of education ; so that each student, whatever might 
be his future destination, might likewise possess a 
hand capable of executing what his mind had pre* 
viously conceived. Lastly, although ample oppor- 
tunities should have been eventually afforded of 
acquiring the foreign and ancient languages, as 
well as those branches in which real knowledge is 
not directly communicated ; still these should no 
longer have been considered as either indispen- 
sable, or as unavcMdable preliminaries to the 
acquirement of every description of useful informa* 
tion. 
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From Van Diemen^s Land I proceeded to New 
South Wales; and continued to reside at Sydney 
for several months. With the view of examining the 
Geological formation of the country^ and comparing 
it with Van Diemen's Land^ I made another pedes- 
trian excursion, in a westerly direction, into the in- 
terior of the country. Having arrived at Welling- 
ton, which is about 240 miles from Sydney, I 
remained there for some time, in order to observe 
the phenomena attending the deposition of those 
fossil remains which have lately been discovered 
in the Limestone Rock. Having, at the request of 
General Darling, prepared on his account, a collec- 
tion of these for transmission to England, I address- 
ed to him a Report on the subject ; and the one 
here published, has been prepared from notes, which 
1 happened to have retained in my possession. 

As I have elsewhere mentioned, I had at this 
time some favourable opportunities of communicat- 
ing with the natives in the vicinity ; and under- 
stood from them, that they believed in the existence 
of a large Inland sea lying directly west,at a distance 
of 10 da/s journey, or 200 miles from Wellington 
valley. They stated, on the authority of a westerly 
tribe, that the opposite shore was not visible, nor 
did they conceive that any other land was to be 
found, by crossing over in that direction. Upon 
the banks of this lake or inland sea, animals of a 
large and fearful size were said to be met with; 
congregating in herds : but it did not distinctly ap- 
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to tiave employed extensive bark boats^ for trans- 
porting our baggage over such rivers as we were 
likely to meet with. Should we however have 
at length reached our destination^ we intended to 
have immediately commenced preparing a canoe^ 
out of the trunk of a tree; and we had calculated 
on this being accomplished within four or five 
days. Having affixed to it a keel^ from materials 
we were to have carried along with us, we intended 
to have embarked, and endeavour to examine 
the limits of this salt-water Lake or Inland Sea, 
for a short distance in a northerly direction. We 
should afterwards have taken a southerly course, 
in order, if possible, to have discovered the com- 
munication of its waters with those of the Murrin- 
bijjee; and having been so far successful, we pro- 
posed to have then returned, by sailing up this 
river, towards its source in the settled district of 
Argyle. 

As my proposal did not appear to coincide with 
the views of Government, I next determined on 
proceeding from Wellington towards the river 
Hunter; and from thence to Sydney, by a moun- 
tain road which is now constructing. In addition 
to the opportunity thus afforded me of inspecting 
a settled district, situated in a somewhat warmer 
climate, I expected to have likewise corrected my 
previous observations on the geological structure 
of the country, by making another section of it, in 
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a more southerly direction. The distance by the 
shortest route, had been estimated at from 350 or 
400 miles. This however by no means appeared 
to constitute the most formidable obstacle to our 
journey; for a considerable portion of our way lay 
through an uninhabited and extremely hilly coun- 
try, which has hitherto been but little explored; 
and we likewise required to recross that lofty 
sandstone range from whence the rivers are ob- 
served to pursue opposite courses, according as 
they derive their origin, from the eastern or 
western aspect of the mountain. In addition to 
the above, I was disappointed in procuring a native 
guide, whom I expected to have accompanied me ; 
and the pocket compass, I had employed in my 
other excursions, had also been unfortunately lost. 
I was however now become by practice tolerably 
well able to find my way through the forest, by 
calculating the proper direction from the position 
of the sun ; and as I could not again expect to 
possess a second opportunity, I determined, in. 
spite of these diflSculties, on attempting to accom-. 
plish ray present purpose. 

A servant, a native of Hindostan, accompanied; 
toe in this expedition. The Macquarie river was 
highly flooded, while the current was rapid in the 
extreme^ As I possessed no means of conveying 
our provisions across, we required to proceed about 
20 miles further down the river, for the purpose 
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pear that they were considered to be camlvoroas. 
I was induced to give some degree of credit to 
this account, from observing the general correct- 
ness of the statements of natives, when these re- 
lated to local circumstances: and likewise^ be- 
cause it was in this instance corroborated by the 
geological structure of the country, as far as oppor- 
tunities had been afforded me of observation. 
The stratum had evidently begun to decline to the 
westward and southward, and had assimilated 
more with the clay; the country had become 
swampy, and the soil had received into its com- 
position a larger proportion of saline particles. 
The recent discoveries of Captain Sturt had proved 
that a salt-water river, opened into the Murrin- 
bijjee, in a direction which corresponded with this 
account ; while my own researches had also shewn, 
that a large piscivorous animal had existed, in icon- 
siderable numbers, during former periods ; indeed 
it seemed to me extremely probable, that this part 
of the report of the natives might have allusion to 
some new species of hippopotamus. 

Having made my arrangements, I proposed to 
General Darling to proceed in that direction, for 
the purpose of investigating the truth of so impor- 
tant a fact; provided I might be furnished with four 
convicts, selected by myself, with surveying instru- 
ments, and all necessary provisions, &c. ; these last 
items to have been supplied at my private expence. 
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The king of a westerly tribe was to have accom* 
pauied ub, and as he was on friendly terms with 
the tribe^ within whose hunting grounds this Inland 
Sea was said to be founds he seemed confident of 
our not receiving from them a hostile reception. 
As we were, however, to have been attended with 
other natives, and all of us at the same time to have 
been well provided with fire arms, I did not con* 
ceive, that with common precautions, we should 
have much to dread fi-om the insidious assaults of 
the aborigines: 

Aware that the chief dilficulty in such expedi- 
tions, would be experienced in the carriage of sup- 
plies, and understanding that the country through 
which we had to pass contained abundance of 
kangaroos and emus, I proposed to have chiefly 
depended for subsistence on the animals which we 
ourselves or the natives might destroy. We should 
have taken along with us some superior kangaroo 
dogs, and I believed that there was but little chance 
of our ever being in want of oppossums. In case 
of necessity, a quantity of flour, tea, sugar, 8cc. 
was however to have been carried on bullocks^ and 
these were to have been slaughtered for food, so 
soon as we might have occasion for them, after 
having consumed their burthens. I proposed to 
have proceeded on foot, as the marshy nature of the 
country at this season did not appear to be well 
adapted for any other mode of travelling ; also 
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meie^ing of this kind^ in a sitaatien where provi* 
sions must have been procured with extreme diffi* 
culty, I was so little prepared, that my gun, the 
only weapon in our possession, had not been even 
charged. By making a circuit, I was enabled to 
communicate the information to my servant ; and 
while in the act of loading, a dog gave us warning 
of the approach of other persons in the very di- 
rection we had previously taken. It was therefore 
tolerably evident, that we were now in the centre 
of a horde of outlaws: and this being probably one 
of the private retreats, frequented by them, when- 
ever their depredations, amidst the settled districts, 
had excited a more than common vigilance in the 
authorities, it was not to be expected that they 
would permit us to pass, and thereby endanger 
their own lives, by betraying their secret to the 
Police. 

It was therefore obviously necessary to avoid 
them, if possible ; provided however we should be 
unable to effect this, we had determined on no ac- 
count to have submitted, so long as we had any 
means of defence remaining in our possession. 
A narrow gorge or crest lay at a short distance on 
our right ; and as a deep chasm divided the 
mountain it led to, from the one on which we then 
stood, I conceived we should yet have a fair 
chance of escape, provided we could reach this 
point unmolested. In this attempt we were suc« 
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oessful; and now aware of the accuracy with 
which even Earopeans in this country can be 
habituated t6 trace a footstep, we lost no time in 
pursuing a devious course over the most in- 
tricate and rocky paths we could select. The 
sun had been set for some time, before we could 
reach the plains on the opposite side of the 
mountain. Near the foot of these we found a 
broad stream, highly flooded and flowing to the 
westward with considerable velocity. Here we 
made our arrangements for cooking, and for pass- 
ing the night. Nothwithstanding the distance we 
had come, it appeared more than probable that we 
should still be closely pursued. In this case, the 
course of the river at which we had arrived, must 
necessarily be followed by both parties ; while 
the glare cast on surrounding objects by our fire, 
would guide them directly to our position. We 
therefore deemed it prudent to rest at a little dis- 
tance from it, in such a manner, that I might either 
be enabled to take a correct aim at their figures, as 
they approached between us and the light, or to 
observe their movements, so as to avoid them on 
the ensuing morning. 

The night was cold in the extreme, a heavy 
dew continued to fall, and with only the thin co- 
vering of an oppossum's skin rug, our sensations 
were far indeed from enviable: the piercing cold, 
together with the peculiar circumstances in which 
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of obtaining the assistance of some natives, trhd 
were commonly to be found near a stock hut, 
which was then inhabited by Government con- 
victs. Although we had carried along with us, in 
addition to our oppossum cloaks, six or seven 
days' provisions, this quantity had been reduced to 
nearly one-half ere we started from the opposite 
side of the river; in consequence of our being 
detained for several days at this place, partly from 
being unable to get across, and partly in the ex- 
pectation of still procuring a native guide, to ac- 
company us through the first portion of the journey. 
Having crossed the river in a native boat, and 
perceiving that we had no longer a chance of pro- 
curing a guide to direct us, we lost no time in 
recommencing our expedition. The direction we 
required to pursue was east north east ; and the 
sun being then considerably to the northward, it 
seemed by no means difiicult to calculate this 
course, with a sujficient degree of accuracy. The 
weather had undergone a change, and in place of 
almost constant rain and snow, we had now merely 
slight spring showers, occurring after considerable 
intervals of suuTshine. We required to cross a 
range of mountains that appeared about eight or 
nine miles from the river. On the other side of 
this, we were told, we should find a large stream, 
whose waters form a portion of the Macquarie ; 
and that by tracing this up towards its source, we 
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Bbould speedily arrive at a pfass through those blue 
mountains which constitute the principal line of 
division of the eastern side of the country. The 
former seemed at a little distance to possess no 
great elevation; but on surmounting the first hills> 
others of a much loftier description came imme- 
diately into view. These last were covered at 
their tops with one of the Australian species of 
pine ; and owing to the steepness, it required us 
to employ our utmost exertion, in order to gain 
the nearest summit. Being the stronger of the 
two, and perhaps also more anxious to observe 
the landmarks from the opposite side, I happened 
to be considerably in advance, as we were just 
approaching this point. It will not, I imagine, be 
difficult to conceive my surprise at this moment^ 
when on looking over the narrow crest of the 
mountain^ the first objects that presented them- 
selves were three bush-rangers, within a few yards 
of the place where I was ascending. 

These men, however, did not seem to perceive 
me ; but continued to move slowly along the other 
side of the crest. I therefore immediately considered 
that they must have traced our course from this 
elevation, as we proceeded along the plains ; yet, 
as we were concealed firom them during our ascent, 
they probably expected we should have issued 
from the forest at a less precipitous portion of the 
mountain^ Not anticipating the probability of a 
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we were situiated^ rendered us particularly vigi- 
lant ; and when for a few moments we happened 
to be overcome with fatigue, the shrill call of the 
oppossum, or the midnight blast, that rushed at 
intervals through the foliage, was suflSicient to 
arouse us from bur slumbers. The morning star was 
therefore hailed by us wiA satisfaction, and ere 
the dawn had completely spread itself over the 
horizon, we were again prepared to recommence 
our labors. 

Our course led us for some time along the banks 
of the river, through rich but narrow plains, sur- 
i'ounded on all sides by lofty ridges : there were, 
however, none of the common foot-paths present to 
indicate that these meadows had yet been discover- 
ed by the wild cattle, nor were there any burned 
trees to mark the line in which the aborigines were 
in the habits of traversing them. We soon reached 
B, portion of the river where it received a large 
branch, which we afterwards found to flow from the 
east-south-east, although its direction was then 
apparently from the east-north-east. Had it been 
in my power, I should have preferred immediately 
crossing this stream; but the measure was 
abandoned because, although both of us were 
tolerably expert swimmers, the rapid current, 
combined with the cold, would have rendered it 
extremely hazardous ; while it would in all probability 
have required us to sacrifice our provisions, as well 
as other necessaries, in making the attempt 
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We had not proceeded many miles from this 
point, before thfe hills began to close in gradually 
towards the river ; and as its waters commenced 
flowing from a more southerly direction, its bed 
became confined by precipitous mountains, which 
were rendered extremely slippery, by being covered 
with minute fragments of clay schistus. Our 
easiest path was found generally at a short distance 
up the mountain; but even there we could not 
advance without very considerable dijflSculty, along 
with, some degree of danger. Sometimes we re- 
quired to crawl on our hands and feet ; sometimes 
to slide down the declivities, and to trust to some 
intervening tree or brush-wood, to prevent oar 
being precipitated into the river, that now rolled 
onwards with the velocity of a mountain torrent 

We had been informed, at setting out, that we 
should this day have reached a solitary stock hut; 
but it was evident that we might in vain expect to 
meet with it, amidst regions such as those through 
which we were traversing. The direction we had 
been pursuing, I was aware, if continued, must 
have conducted us into a barren and mountainous 
country, situated between the rivers Hunter and 
the Hawkesburgh : and the time it would have re-r 
quired, in order to strike the road at that period 
constructing betwixt Newcastle and Sydney, could 
not, at the most moderate computation, have 
been less than eleven or twelve days. In this 
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calculation^ I had also assumed^ that we should 
be enabled to proceed in a more direct route ; for 
in addition to the difficulties that have been men- 
tioned^ it was obvious^ from the circuitous course 
of the bed of the river, that we had now to walk over 
upwards of four miles, for each one we. advanced 
in real distance ; and that, likewise, 45 degrees 
from our proper line of direction. We therefore 
came to the immediate resolution of suspending the 
further consumption of our provisions, excepting 
what would be absolutely necessary for the support 
of our existence; determining to trust to such 
accidental resources, as we might meet with on the 
way, for the purpose of enabling us to continue 
the fetigue of the journey. 

We were some time this evening in discovering 
. a shelving part of the mountain, where the water 
could be procured with facility, and likewise suf- 
ficiently broad to permit of our going to sleep 
with safety. This was the only night, I believe, 
when either of us experienced any particular incon* 
venience from hunger. We also suffered somewhat 
.from the cold; partly from having been too much 
exhausted to collect a sufficient supply of fire- 
wood, and partly owing to the diminution of tem- 
perature, which had been the consequence of an 
increased elevation. Next morning we succeeded 
in crossing the stream, and afterwards ascended 
.a mountain on the opposite bank. The view 
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however, although extensive, a&rdedusbultlitife 
satisfaction. Far as the eye could reach, no vxilley 
could be discerned, where the habitatioa of man 
might reasonably be expected ; but mountain con^ 
tinned to peer over mountain, in dull cheerless 
monotony. 

I must however hurry over the history of this 
expedition, the details of it being but slightly con- 
nected with the subsequent observations. Finding 
it almost impracticable to make any perceptible ad- 
vance, either by pursuing the narrow ridges on the 
summit, or the tortuous gullies underneath, we were 
reluctantly obliged to return to the river, and to 
trace it upwards to its. source. The mountains were 
gradually succeeded in its immediate vicinity, by 
low hills covered with tolerable pasture, and the 
paths of wild cattle were again, observed to cross 
one another, in almost every direction. We like- 
wise sometimes perceived several herds of these at 
a distance ; but quadrupeds and birds appeared to 
be very sparingly distributed, and we only started 
a single kangaroo during the whole of our expedi- 
tion. One day, however, I shot a black-colored bird, 
of the oriole kind, somewhat smaller than a mag- 
pie ; and this, eked out with the feathei:s ajxd bones, 
constituted the whole of our fpod foi: 24. hours. On 
another day, I likewise killed two more of the same 
species. Still there was a disagreeable reflection, 
that served as a counterpoise to the enjoyment, 
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wfaichiiiis partial success would bave afibrded ; for 
the small quantity of powder I had brought witii me 
to Wellington^ had been nearly expended, previous 
to our departure ; and on examination it was now 
discovered, that two charges composed the whole of 
our remaining supply. 

I conceive, however, that we derived our princi'^ 
pal support from' the water ; and it was probably 
owing to this cause, that on going to sleep at night, 
we used immediately to be covered witti profuse per- 
spiration, although at the same instant we might have 
been shivering from the cold. Perhaps, had we pos- 
sessed a proper instrument, we should have suc- 
ceeded in abstracting an oppossum from the crevices 
in the trees. We generally went in search of these 
animals when the light of the moon was brightest; 
but although we could distiiactly hear them calling, 
we were always unsuccessful in discovering their 
exact position. This might be attributable to our 
want of perseverance in the pursuit ; for as the 
moon happened to be on the wane, our joints had 
become painfully stiffened by the time of its 
appearance, both from the effects of cold and fatigue ; 
so that even the natural desire to preserve existence, 
seemed' no longer to be a sufficient inducement 
to additional exertion. 

The morning of the fifth day found us still on the 
banks of the same stream, which had now however 
dwindled into a pretty rivulet. On the previous 
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evenings we had observed that high monntains were 
again extended on all sides of us^ but more particu- 
larly towards the east ; and I therefore entertained 
strong expectations that we were at length in the 
immediate vicinity of the great dividing range. 
The night had proved particularly chill, nor had 
we been able to procure any addition to our supply 
of food, during the whole of the previous day. 
We had however begun to remark, as we passed, 
the qualities of the different vegetable productions; 
and had we been longer in reaching a place, where 
we could obtain supplies, we had determined to 
try the effects of boiling, on certain of the lichens^ 
as well as on the softer portions of the grass tree. 
Latterly in our search, we had not deemed it 
prudent to overlook even the frogs, and their bold 
and vigorous croakings begun to be listened to 
with particular attention: but they, as well as the 
oppossums, appeared to be indued with a capacity 
for concealment ; and whenever we approached 
their watery habitations, they invariably ceased to 
favor us with their warblings. 

Towards dawn, a heavy fall of snow took place, 
which covered the surface of the ground to some 
little depth. It had nearly extinguished our fire, 
and in this case, we should indeed have been suffi- 
ciently miserable ; for we had no means remaining 
of again rekindling.it. As the day broke, the 
sun was likewise so ob3Cure(i that we could no 
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longer tell the proper direction, and were therefore 
obliged to * remain in our present dreary bivouac, 
awaiting the partial dissipation of the clouds. Our 
strength had been somewhat exhausted by over- 
exertion; an cedematous swelling of the legs and 
ancles, probably occasioned by continued immersion 
in the water, had not subsided, as it formerly did, 
towards the morning; and our shoes, which had be- 
come twisted, from walking sideways along the 
mountain, now began to give us very considerable 
uneasiness. 

Fortunately for us, the day however cleared up, 
so that we were once more enabled to quit our 
damp uncomfortable situation. Leaving altogether 
the stream, we now continued along the ridges, 
choosing those which corresponded the nearest to 
our proper line of direction. We found ourselves, 
in a short time, on the verge of a mountain preci- 
pice, which was separated in some measure from 
all the others ; and a comparatively open country 
was seen far extending to the eastward. The view 
had indeed undergone a change, and was now be- 
come varied and beautiful. Lofty table mountains 
were visible in the distance ; while others, crowned 
with spiral rocks, exhibited a wild and strangely 
grotesque appearance. Towards the north-east, 
however, the ground was gently undulating ; and 
as the sun-beams at intervals burst from under the 
heavy clouds, we thought we could detect the 
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brigbt green traces of cultivation, contrasting with 
the sombre colors of the Australian foliage. 

We again advanced cheerfully and rapidly, nor 
were we long in discovering a new source of satis- 
faction ; for the whole of the rivulets, instead of as 
formerly flowing from the south-west, were now 
observed to run in a north-easterly direction. 
The pasture had also improved in quality; and to- 
wards noon, we observed the distinct footmarks of 
sheep, by which we became aware of our being at 
length in the vicinity of some European habitation. 
The rivulets were combining on all sides to form 
a stream, which had already attained a considerable 
breadth ; and as we knew, that the stock huts are 
always erected near a permanent supply of water, 
we determined on continuing along the banks, at 
least during the remaining portion of this day. 
The sun was just setting, when we perceived a 
hut close by the edge of the water, and the pleas- 
ing sensatioi*3 which this object afforded, tended 
in some measure to reward us for all our former 
privations. 

We were most hospitably entertained by the 
proprietor, who resided a few miles further on ; and 
we remained with him for several days, to recruit 
from our fatigues. I may likewise add, that we 
did not experience at this time any disagreeable 
consequences from the previous expedition. Al- 
though we had already completed above 150 miles 
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across a part of the country^ considered to be 
scarcely passable, we found that we still should 
have to walk 350 miles further^ before we could 
reach Sydney, by proceeding towards the river 
Hunter. The difficulties, however, in the second 
instance were greatly diminished, as our way was 
DOW to be through a settled country; that is to say, 
stock huts were generally distributed, at distances 
of from 10 to 15 miles asunder. We accordingly 
accomplished this part of the journey with com* 
parative facility, and arrived at Sydney, without 
any other occurrence that requires to be related. 

I have only one more remark to make, before 
bringing my labors to a conclusion. This work has 
been prepared for publication in Calcutta, under 
certain disadvantages. The reader may, therefore, 
discover throughout these pages numerous errors, 
that would not have occurred, had they received 
that polish, which is afterwards given to every pro- 
duction, before it emanates from any of the Euro- 
pean establishments. I shall, however, willingly 
plead guilty to all these mistakes, provided my 
observations are generally considered to be cor- 
rectly founded; and I shall feel myself sufficiently 
repaid for my exertions, if I should be fortunate 
enough to excite such an inquiry into these subjects, 
as may gradually tend to develope the true prin- 
ciples of colonization. 
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AND 

Van SCemeti'xi WaM. 

CHAPTER I. 

i¥efimlfun|y otermiliofM.-- Co»«m^. — PoHey i^/ihe Gmiemmeni hwtrdi 
him^^Hii eapen9e.-^Arrival and dUtribuiUm.^-'Elffecti produced fty 
kii mnphymaU under Ckmemmeni.—Hie wUionai iAaraeier and 
^ducaiion.'^EmignUian. — Inquiry regarding the legalpowere under 
uMch he %9 piaoed, and the justice and policy ^the present regulationt. 
-^Equaiity of the convict and settler. — Magisterial punishment.^^ 
Floggifngy and its effects.— Iron gang dUto, — Penal settlements ditt&. 
— IntkH^ences to the convict. — Policy with regard to the fimah 
eonviet. — National ^aracter. — Distrihutim of the female, and its 
^gMs^-^L^ powers of eontrel, and regukiUms r^rding her.'-^ 
Impriwnm&nit^^Marriiage* 

1 On my arrival in Van Diemen's Land^ 'and lonff afterwards^ I 
could not belp^ in conjnnction with others, admiring the progress 
which that colony had attained ; but after more minute examina- 
tion, and comparing it with New South Wales, I perceived that 
my first ideas had been erroneously founded, and that, so far from 
giYing ^ther of them credit for advancement, it was rather neces<* 
sary to investigajte the causes of general distress, which now, more 
particularly, affects the latter settlement. It was necessary to in- 
vestigate, for instance, why the labor of the iadustrions settler 
had admost, invariably, brought him to ruin ; why the price of stock 
had fallen ftor below the average of increase ;'why, after an enor- 
mous expenditure of capital, the returns were ftir less than might 
hav« been derived from a simihur amount invested in England ; and 
why property, genendly, was steadily and rapidly depreciating 
in vakle. 

M this, however, did not immediately occur to me. I observed 
&e increase of population, and considered that as a decided in- 
dication of weal& : I remarked, tiiat money produced a rent of 
from ten to twenty-five per cent, and deemed this to be a proof 
of file advantages derived from its investment. I perceived 
large imports^ and many other things, all of which I believed to 
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he mdications of increasing prosperity. Undeceived, at lengtii, I 
began to investigate the causes of the distress, which existed in a 
country so peculiarly favored by nature ; on which Great Britain 
had lavished so large a portion of treasure, and to which she had 
supplied an engine in the convict population, which should, of itself^ 
have rendered her, ere thb time, capable of making some adequate 
return to the mother country. Political economy y indeed, as regards 
a new colony, seems to be a subject alftiost entirely Overiooked by- 
Great Britain, notwithstanding the experience she has had in the 
foundation of so many ; this is the more to be regretted, since, it 
will appear, that mimy errors committed on the first settlement 
of a new colony, cannot be afterwards corrected, and may fre- 
quently retard its progress for an unlimited time after the cause 
which excited the mischief^ has been entirely removed. 

In the investigation of this stfbject, the mode I adopted, in order 
to prepare its groundwork, was to consider the sovere^ty at 
first lodged in the hands of an individual, or junction of indivi- 
duals, who, engaging in the formation of a colony, constructed it 
on the best known principles of political economy, so as to distribute 
the greatest degree of human happiness through its increasing 
population ; who should, at the same time, contain within them- 
selves the power of producing wealtL In pursuing this subject, 
it is necessary to keep the mind, as far as possible, unfettered ; the 
young colMiist must have only natural obstacles to overcome ; 
law, prejudice, and ancient custom, must be set aside, when they 
appear to require it, or when tbey interfere with his progress and 
improvement. 

The line of reasoning, into which I was thus led, extended my 
views. I deemed it as a sort of copy of a picture^ which had 
attained to a considerable state of perfecticm. I brought it into 
comparison with the present system> when the errors of the latter> 
which before were scarce visible, became glaring, and almost 
monstrous.^ 

To describe this system/ as it exists,. «id to lay open its erroift 
and imperfections, is a task, indeed, iminviting; and though its 
results are important, I shoiidd have felt greater satisfaction in pur^ 
suing a lighter theme. I should, tvith perhaps more pleasure to 
myself and the generality of the world, have followed the course 
of the usual tourists, and described, with an impassioned pen, tho 
lofty mountains, the meandering rivers, and the fairy scenery o{ 
Australasia. I could then have dwelt on the hospitality I have re* 
ceived ^ the improvements that were going forward ; the welcome of 
my hostess, or the beauty of her ofispring. I could have en-* 
logised the climate, and the f<F^rtility of that gifted soil, which pro-> 
duces, even on her bare rocks^ the loveliest of nature's, floweis iiv 
interminable variety. 
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But ibe task I baTc chosen is of a sterner and more ardaeuil 
mature. Mine is rather to shew the defects than the advantages; to 
exhibit things in their proper colors^ when they are wrong; 
adding^ at &e same time^ the plans I would propose for alleviat- 
ing the injury they may produce. I cannot^ indeed^ for a moment, 
beheve^ that the whole of the many changes which I propose^ will 
foe all generaUy approved of, imr less adopted ; or that all the causes 
of w^ch 1 complain, will be admitted to have produced the 
"effects which are ascribed to them : but I do expect, that however 
my ideas on the subject may be received, the residents in tiiose 
colonies wiU rise from the perusal of these pages, with different 
sentiments regarding their own interests, as individuals of a com'- 
tnunity, as well as with regard to the interests of the future g;enef 
"ration. 

I have travelled through a great portion of both colonies, for 
the purpose of obtaining information, and have taken more in- 
terest than almost any individual, in estimating the amount of their 
resources. I feel I have likewise an additional claim to be reliev- 
-ed from the accusation of presumption, m attempting this task, be* 
cause, being but a temporary resident, I was unbiassed by the party 
feebngs v^rhich are there almost proverbially, carried to ex* 
tremes. I was not likely, also, to be subject to the many and deep- 
rooted prejudices and antipathies which are induced by long resi- 
dence and narrowed observation. My object was, indeed, general 
information, instead of the particular kind winch is most sought for 
m those parts ; nor was what I desired to be easily procured. No- 
diing, indeed, is more striking to a person from India, than the 
general ignorance which prevails, through all parties, regarding 
'tiie state and prospects of the country ; for all are so engrossed in 
their own self-mterest, that no information, which does not 
immediately concern it, is considered to be possessed of even the 
-meanest value. 

With regard to the following pages, those who take a pleasure 
in beholding, vdth a prospective eye, the progress of those 
-colomes, will find them, I should imagine, both interesting and 
curious; but those who peruse them with an intention of ascer- 
'taining the propriety of fixing their residence in Australasia, ought 
-also to read some of the numerous lighter works on the subject, 
when after comparing the two, the romantic panegyric will, in the 
language of the east, be chastened by being brought into contact 
witii the cold hand of truth. 

In conclusion, I would fain offer some apology, both for 

'my arrangement and execution, neither of which I feel entirely 

satisfied with: the latter, however, I cannot help, and the former 

i prefer submitting as the ideas presented themselves to me ; con- 

*«eiving ^t, perhaps, by so doing, the chain of reasoning may 

B 3 
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appear clearer, tban by alterationa wUck a aeooad penud would 
1^ me to adopt I liave» it will be perceived, oidy toached on 
the more importeiit topics, leaving the inferior ones for after con- 
aideration. 1 did, indeed, intend, in the commencement, to have 
gone more into minutio, but was deterred by the conviction, that 
file increased number of my pages woald have deprived me of a 
great proportion of my readers. In this I feel sensible I have 
done right, since if the subjects are calculated to eicite general 
interest, individuals will not be wanting to fill up with improve- 
ment the numerous empty spaces I have left. 

The different details of a state are so intimately interwoven and 
conbined together, that it ib difficult, at first, to fix on the proper 
portion to commence with; but as it is necessary to make a se- 
lection, I shall begin with the lowest individual, rising irom him to 
the settler, and from thence to the different departments of the Go- 
vernment With regard to the first subject, it is, in many cases, im- 
possible to detach it firom that of the settler, and I have, accordingly, 
been obliged to glance over certain portions^ leaving them to be 
considered more fully, when we can view the convict and set> 
tier in combination. 

Before referring to the original, it is necessary to ezanaae 
our premises; we must first endeavour to ascertain the line 
of policy of tive Government, and the principles on which we 
should, a priori, expect the convict population to be treated. The 
line of policy we ought to anticipate generally from a governor 
placed over a colony, by a Britudi Crovemment, may be, I think, 
defined in a few words, viz. that he is to advance the interests of 
that colony to the utfnostofhis ability, expendif^ thereon, for 
that purpose, the mnaUest passible amount of the resources of the 
mother country. I am not aware that thero is a necessity for 
making any addition to the above, which we shall adopt as our 
first position ; neither am I aware that it requires the support of ar- 
gument, since it seems to involve a self-evident principle. True, 
the local government may have other duties to perform to the 
mother country ; but our first position is paramount, while the 
others are secondary ; or in other words, the governor is, or ought 
to be relieved from the necessity of carrying such secondary mea- 
sures into effect, when they at all appear to interfere with the in- 
terests of his charge. I can see, indeed, no cause why the mother 
country should possess the power of enforcing a measure for her 
own present advantage, which would be prejudicial to the colony : 
on the contrary, and after mature investigation, it will be clearly 
perceived, that however the temporary interests of the mother 
country might be advanced by such policy ; whatever sacrifices a 
temporary ministry might exact, in order to retain the power of 
effecting changes in Great Britain, the interests of themotiier ceun- 
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try and i%e coloues are «o intiinately combined, that whskUret 
tends to the progress or mjury of the one, tends, lULewise, to the re- 
ciprocal advantage or eventiULl injury of the other. 

With this view of the general duty of the local government, 
we must next mquire, what is to be the line of policy with 
regard to the convict ? 

As the British Government supports this community, we shall 
first consider her individual objects, independent of the colony. 
In the language of the British Courts, the convicts are sent to 
Australasia for punishment, and they are expected to be punished 
during the periods of their respective sentences. It boots not at 
present to dispute the propriety of the term, although I am by 
no means a convert to the belief in the infaliability of the British Cri- 
minal Code, or the philosophic principles upon which it is founded ; 
we shall, therefore, take the convict as we receive him. Besides 
deprivation of his liberty, what further, then, does England want 
in apportioning the punishment Is it his reformation ? Suppose 
we could accomplish this, and that the convict, after the period of 
his sentence, returns a reformed, useiul, and perhaps independent 
person, must we not guard against the risk, lest the advantage 
thus obtained by this convict, should stimulate others to follow & 
example ? Direct attempts at reformation have been frequently at-, 
tempted in the mother country, and have not these been invariably, 
in the general result, unsuccessful ? 

So much, therefore, for reformation, as regards the individual ; 
now as it regards the expense attending such direct efforts. Are 
the people of England, groaning already under the oppression of 
taxes, to be further burthened by the expense of reibrmation, un- 
connected with any other object? Are ihe convicts to be pamper- 
ed, well fed, and delicately treated, merely because they are vicious, 
while the poor and the industrious are permitted to starve ? Are 
their situations, saving the loss of liberty and the infamy at- 
tending them, to be made such, as to excite the envy of the indus- 
trious labourer? Surely such policy is by no means for the interest 
of Great Britain^ far less is it for the aidvantage of the colonies. 
The joint line of policy of the British Government, and that of the 
eolomes, appears therefore to me to he, to render them productive. 

Nor is this policy unconformable with reformation, since it has 
been proved to be the only direct path to it. The convict, in order 
to become productive to the greatest extent, must possess an interest 
in the produce ; and experience has taught us, tkit steady employ^ 
ment and reasonable hopes of success held out through industry 
and perseverance, is the surest means of beguiling men from the 
commisnon of crime, to becoming useful members of society. 

The proposed line of policy, as regards the c(^ony, is evi- 
dent; its wealth, its progress, and its happiness, depends ufio» 
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Its pfodiictiveiiess. The convict popnlatioii to her may, therefor^, 
lie considered in the light of an enormous engine exerting, to ft 
great extent, both injnrious and useful properties, in proportion 
to the ignorance, power and ability of the engineer to guide its 
motions. 

The next question must be. Are the convict population at 
present productive, or not? for if they are so, the -object of tiie 
Government has been attained ; and if not, vre must examine the 
premises, in order to find out the causes why they are not 
•ao. I shall here only attempt a general account. The trans- 
mission of the convict from Great Britain to the colonies, instead of 
constituting, as it ought to do, a moiety of the amount of capital 
invested, is paid by the mother country as part of her own disburse- 
ments. In New South Wales the expense to the Home Govern- 
ment, for the convict population, the Military, and other establish- 
ments attached to it, amounts to £120,000 per annum ; — ^the total 
convict population being between 15 or 16,000, or £7 per man : in 
other words, the Government pay at the rate of seven pounds per 
man, per annum, for persons who have forfeited the right to remain 
in their own country : seven pounds per man, drawn from the 
resources of the industrious, to support the refuse of the population ; 
while, at the same time, there are said to be millions from whom 
those resources are drawn, who would consider themselves in 
luxury, could they depend on such a sum for their subsistence. 

But this is not the proper estimate of the expense of the convict 
population; for one-half of them are supported and clothed by the 
aettlers, wMe a gpreat portion of the remainder are only indebted to 
the country for their share of the expenses of the Government Hence 
private capital b likewise employed in the support of the convict 
population, and we have afterwards to examine, whether its invest- 
ment has, in that case, been productive. Now it would appear, that 
this expenditure of capital, which England bestows annually upon 
those colonies, cannot be supported upon any just principle of 
policy, and that, if no change can be adopted in Australasia, some 
other method of getting rid of England's convict population should 
be taken into consideration ; that is, supposing that the amount re- 
quired can neither be reduced, nor rendered otherwise directly 
serviceable to the mother country. 

I shall here anticipate the result of my conviction, taken from a 
careful examination of the ^ts, so far as I possessed opportunities 
of investigation. 1st. I conceive that the expense of the convict 
establishment might be most materially reduced, and at length done 
mway with ; not by paltry savings in the salaries of the superintend- 
ents, but by a complete change of system. 2d. That the expea- 
-ditnre, in former times, has not only been injurious to the mother 
country, but so far from improving the new settlements, it has 
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decidedly tended to retard their progress. 3d. That the vonwkt, 
under the present system, besides being expensive to the Gorenf 
laent, is likewise expensive to the settler, and is by no means pro^ 
ductive. 4th. That the general treatment of the convict has tended^ 
in conjunction with other circumstances, materially to deprave the 
British character in these colonies ; restraining the energies of the 
settler, and often throwing obstruction in the way of the Local 
Grovemment 5th. That the effects on the convict population, by. 
admixture with the free, has been by no means proportional to the 
sacrifice of character made by the latter ; also, that although remov- 
al from the scene of their crimes^ to be placed in situations of com-> 
parative comfort and abundance, has had a salutary effect on a nnm-«. 
ber of the convicts ; the total want of check to the first steps to- 
wards relapse, and the sentiments of freedom and equality, incul- 
cated by the legislature, have been most injurious to their general 
welfare ; have caused an increase of crimes, wiUi their corresponding 
punishraents, and a waste of human blood by the hands of the 
executioner. 6th« That the modes of managing the convict popu- 
lation, have both directly, and indirectly, occasioned an increase 
of crime in Great Britain. 

Let us now, however, turn to the reality of the case, in order to 
examine the sources from which those conclusions are drawn. Whei^ 
a prisoner is put on board ship, to be sent to New South Wales, 
every attention is paid to his comforts, and that at an expense, 
which is double of what would be required to send out a settler of 
the;, lower order. Were it not, therefore, for the partial privation 
of liberty ; the convict possesses, at first, a considerable advantage 
over the free laborer. He even derives a certain benefit from the 
control, for being placed under the superintending surgeon, who is 
responsible for ms conduct to his superiors, that officer becomes 
really his protector ; whereas the laborer is under the Captain, and 
every petty officer, who are well known to be responsible to no one 
when ^' the vessel's keel has kissed the blue waters." To this^ 
indeed, it may be urged, that the laborer is under the laws of his 
country, but this is indeed a poor protection. Law is not for the 
wise, it is for those who have time and money at their disposal ; 
not die resort of the starving tradesman, who quits the place of 
his birth to obtain the necessaries of existence. 

On the arrival of the convict, he is either assigned to settlers or to 
some superintendent of CU>vemment work. It will, however, prove 
a better arrangement to consider the convict, when assigned to a 
settler, under £e head of settler, and confine our observation, at 
present, to the convict, separately, or when under the Government. 
It will be necessary^ at the same time, to keep in mind, that these 
remarks are chiefly applicable to New South Wales> though by 
no means restricted to that colony. 
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When the convict remains in the service of the Crovemment/ 
the total expense of all those employed^ with their overseers^ &c. is 
found to be greater^ considering the work performed, than it would 
he to settlers, notwithstanding that they are fed and treated better by 
the latter. From what I have observed, I believe, that convicts, in 
general, prefer being retained by the Government, rather than by 
private individuals ; for though their food may not be so good or 
abundant, they have, generally speaking, less work to perform : but 
there is a still stronger inducement to prefer the Government, instead 
of a settler for a master, since the power of eventual reward in the 
hands of the former, is beyond what the settler possesses. They 
would also appear to be happier as Crovemment servants. The^ 
Grovemment is a stricter master, generally speaking; and strictness 
and regularity, on the part of the master, amongst a set of men who 
have been accustomed to set laws at defiance, is as requisite for the 
happiness of the convict as it is necessary for the prosperity of the 
master. A Government superintendent has no comparative in^ 
terest, save in the good order of his men ; when they offend him he 
brings them before a Magistrate to have them punished ; the crime 
and the punishment possess not the interest to him, which they do 
to the settler, and the latter is consequently administered according 
as it is required, without relation to other circumstances. 

The works of tiie Government have hitherto been confined to mH 
productive operations chiefly, as buildings, bridges, roads, &e« 
On these it is necessary to employ certain of 1^ most useful of 
the tradesmen amongst the convicts, and it is scarce to be expected, 
that (rovermnent would consider the necessities of a settler, when 
its own wants stood opposed to such claims. Until lately^ almost 
tiie whole of the useful mechanics were in the hands of the Gavem- 
ment ; consequently, this has served to obstruct, most materially^ the 
progress of me colony, by taking away more than the due propor- 
tion of tradesmen, who ought to have been assigned to the pro- 
ductive portion of the community. 

Without inquiring, therefore, at present, as to whether the works 
of Government are necessary ; whether they could be performed by 
other means ; or whedier a different system could be pursued^ it ap- 
pears evident that the Grovemment is placed at once in unequal 
competition with the settler. This obliges the latter to bribe the con- 
vict to accomplish an average quantity of work ; his expenses are 
thereby increased, and his servants rendered idle. He does not hold 
the same power over them that die Government possesses ; and when 
he is reluctantly compelled to have his men punished, it is often 
very difficult to say, whether the master, or the servant, is the greater 
su&rer. Expense, profit and loss are not brought home to tide Go- 
vernment, and hence, one cannot pass through die country without 
observing numerous instances of the ignorance or carelessness of the 
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govemment with regard to its expenditure. As one exam- 
ple, I recollect when at Wellington, observing that thirty-five 
convicts were employed v^l charge of the Government herd of 
cattle, when an old settler would have only bad five. I had fre- 
quent opportunities of observing those men. The milking cows, 
on which they depended for food, were taken care of, but the 
remainder of die cattle roamed freely as their keepers. Kangaroo 
hunting, and other amusements^ served to lighten the weary time. 
They appeared, indeed, a happy, contented set of men ; and when a 
Jess fortunate brother had taken to the merry green wood, or 
after collecting tribute from the unwary traveller, had found it 
convenient to seek, for a time, some remote retreat, the various 
stations of the herdsmen seemed to be gratuitously formed for 
affording him the necessary relief. 

Amongst the convicts, there are nearly, I believe, an equal 
number of English, Scotch and Irish, in proportion to the popula- 
tion of the respective countries. Of the Scotch, however, there are 
fewer, and of the Irish more than their population ought to pro- 
duce, considering England as the criterion. The characters of those, 
with reference to the countries that gave them birth, cannot be easily 
ascertained ; but from the different, and often opposite accounts 
I received, I should state the general opinion to be, that the Irish 
convicts are reckless of crime and its consequences ; careless, aban- 
doned, unsteady ; better workers than the English ; ever ready to 
enter into any plot,' however absurd, but bound togetEer by no tie, 
so that they would sacrifice a friend or brother without the small- 
est remorse. This prevents their ever being formidable. On the 
contrary, the English are attached to one another, and conse- 
quently, when combined, they become more dangerous ; they are 
idle, but generally turn out the most steady of &e natives of the 
three countries. The Scotch are considered the best workmen, 
but are also accounted the most vicious and depraved characters 
of the whole. 

The state of education amongst these people, is extraordinary, 
for few of them, proportionally speaking, can either read or write. 
At my farm, in Van Diemen's Land, I had an English free over- 
seer, and five convict servants, none of whom- could write their 
names. From all my inquiries, also, on the subject, I am 090- 
vinced, that not one-half, perhaps a much smaller number, can read 
or write. One would expect that the Scotch, at least, would not 
be included in this remark ; but even they did not appear to me 
to form an exception. 

Another circumstance will place- this interesting subject in 
a clearer light. The gentlemen convicts, who are denominated 
specials, were in the habit of being sent to a dep6t at Wellington, 
and I believe, that at no time did the number of these exceed Qa» 
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handred. When I Tisited that place, there were but 40, out 
of whom, I had reason to believe, there were several who, at no 
period, had any title to bie considered as gentlemen ; and i^lthough 
there were amongst these several who had been officers of tibe 
army and navy, few, if any of them, could be said to have 
received a liberal education. 

But let us dismiss this last remark from our attention, and 
consider the forty, or rather the highest number, one hundred, to be 
all men of education. Also let us consider, that by some 
oversight, instead of one hundred, there were four times that 
amount. What proportion does 4M educeUed men bear to the 
whole convict population 14,000 ? The result, therefore, of these 
inquiries, has led me to believe, that the common convicts, 
generally, have obtained less tiian the average education of the 
lower class in their respective countries, and therefore, that 
a clear and direct mode presents itself, of decreasing crime in 
any country by increasing the education of the lower classes. 

One cannot but observe the great many convicts belonging to 
particular trades, such as shoe-makers, while those belonging 
to others are less numerous. Upon inquiry into the causes which 
produced a greater degree of crime in one trade than another, I 
obtained the following explanation from several settlers in New 
South Wales ; an explanation which is well worthy of the attention 
of the British Government, and which will show, in a clear 
light, the real effects of the convict system. It appears, that 
there is a constant emigration to the colonies, from the lower 
trades, and that, when one of a family comes out, the rest generally 
follow. These gentlemen also assured me, that most of their 
convict servants had brothers or relations in the country, trans- 
ported at differefnt periods, for petty offences. 

Jjbi us now proceed to the examiiiation of the state of the law, %nd 
punishment, with regard to convicts. We have laid down our 
position, that they are to be rendered productive. It is evident, on 
taking a view of the circumstances under which they are placed, 
that we find them, on their arrival in the colonies, in the situations 
of slaves, removed from the benefit of the laws, and placed under , 
despotic power, during the periods of their respective sentences. 
It is not necessary t)iat we closely investigate whether this is in- 
tended for their own benefit, or in the way of an example to others ; 
here they are, and it is our duty to employ them to die best pos- 
sible advantage. They, however, stand in a very different light from 
that of the negroes, brought without cause, from their native country, 
and with whom, in proportion to the mildness of their treatment, 
combined with steadiness and judgment, the more productive 
have they become. But it would be absurd to expect, that the 
iMone would be the case with the generality of the convicts. 
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who^ if not thoroughly depraved and vicious before Gondemnation, 
liave possessed such opportunities of becoming so in their passage 
through the jails^ hulks, penitentiaries, and convict ships, on 
their way to the colonies. Neither are they entitled to our 
sympathy, should they be treated with the rigour of slaves. 
Ist, Because they have wilfully brought this punishment on 
themselves. 2ndly, Because it may be requisite, by this means, to 
decrease the average amount of crime'; and 3dly, Because it ^may 
be indispensable ; since, however easily slaves can be guided by 
gentle means, the average number of convicts will not labour, when 
removed from the dread of severe punishment. It is, at first sight, 
therefore, evident, that arbitrary power must be vested somewhere, 
not only to compel them to labor, but to keep them in a state of 
subordination. It is not indeed necessary that this power should 
be at all times exercised ; but it should exist, and its existence 
should be known : the exercilse of the power also should be imme- 
diate, when required, and without obstacle in the way of its exe- 
cution. 

The powers of punishing the convict are vested in Honorary 
Magistrates, Police Magistrates, and the Supreme Court ; the first 
two being appointed by the Government The Police Magistrates 
receive salaries of £400 a year, and have districts of, sometimes, 
one hundred miles square to superintend. The law by which 
they are guided, is a compound of Burn's Justice, ^and Government 
regulations; hence, offences are punished in proportion rather 
to their relative legal value, than to their real intrinsic value. In 
order to understand this, I shall quote two instances that came 
under my own observation. A convict, for insolence, or refusal to 
work, might be sentenced for two yearisi to work in chains ; but 
another, who was walking beside his master, witiii a loaded musket, 
and who stood without Wording relief, while the latter wsa being 
murdered by a robber, remained unpunished, because Bum's Justice 
took no cognisance of such an offence. Again, a servant observed 
a bush-ranger with his master's horse, and requested the aid of his 
brother servants in order to lay hold of it ; these all refused, although 
aware of its being their master's horse. The first person, accord- 
ingly, having no other means of regaining the property, shot the 
robber, being legally authorized to do so : but the consequence 
was, that the servant was obliged to be removed from that 
part of the country, while the others remained unpunished, for the 
same reason as in the abovementioned instance. These may be, 
indeed, extreme cases merely brought forward as examples, but 
generally, I have reason to believe, that more injury is induced 
by modifying petty punishments, by means of the trammels of law, 
than by leaving die judges to their own discretion. Were a 
Government to select men qualified for such situations, who would 
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act with probity for the advantage of the country, without rcBpect 
to.private interest, it would be well to relieve them from the re- 
atrainU of forms and precedents, and to give them in their stead sim- 
ply the line of policy which was to be the rule of their conduct. True, 
we must suppose the line of policy to be clear and obvious ; but with 
this as their guide, while their powers of punishment continued still 
restrained, they would not only be able to visit offences in propor- 
tion to their intrinsic value, but to apportion them with a view to 
the advancement of the general good. In small societies, particularly 
in those where civilisation and improvement have been less felt, 
the strongest struggles for power are ever observable, as if on it alone 
terrestrial happiness depended. This is peculiarly the case in the 
colonies ;and even amongst the Magistrates, it is perceptible, in the 
extreme jealousy of any petty punishments, save those inflicted by 
themselves ; in their apparent careful examination of evidence, 
punishing the complainant before coming to the prisoner ; in their 
rigorous punishments awarded after conviction, or powerful 
support where the evidence has not been fully substantiated. 
These Magistrates have, however, but little cause to plume them- 
selves, since the Supreme Court is equally jealous of their appoint* 
ment and authority, as they are of that assumed by the superinten- 
dent This remark refers more to New South Wales than Van 
Diemen's L|md ; in the former of which places, the situation of a 
Magistrate is sometimes irksome and dangerous, while he is, in 
many cases, prevented from exerting the powers he ought to possess 
for the general benefit. 

Justice, it is said, knows no distinction of persons, and conse- 
quently, in all the Courts, the settler and the convict are received as 
equals ; and the oath of the one is as a legal document equiva- 
lent to that of the other. The result of this system has certainly 
been, that a number of the convicts have become rich, independent, 
and useful men, though whether fewer would have done so under 
a different system cannot iiow be ascertained. The settler, however, 
has not passed unscathed by such contact ; for his character has 
approximated in a greater degree towards the unprincipled convict, 
than that of the convict has risen towards that of the respectable 
settler. The amalgamation has tended to nip in the bud the rising 
energies of what might, ere this, have been a settlement, claiming 
to itself the respect of the world. Individual power, by whatever 
energies exerted, can never be productive of extensive advantage* 
It is by the combination of persons of education, industry, and enter- 
prise, united together by principle and honor, that a country can 
advance in improvement. Raise a set of men without such advan- 
tages, and permit their mixture with persons who possess them, 
the degradation produced on the forpier will be but slightly com- 
pensated by the benefit conferred upon the latter. 
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The line of policy^ with regard to such legal investigatioiiSji 
would^ therefore^ seem to be clear and evident. The older govern- 
ments have found it necessary^ in conducting the details of the 
state> to lodge powers in die hands of certain individuals, 
over others who are amenable to a higher power^ which higher 
power is again amenable to a third, &c. The Government 
insists on the subjects being subservient to the lower power,' 
and in its decision^ between these, it does not consider them 
on an equal footing, but feels itself obliged to lean towards the 
power. The lower the state of civilisation, education, and morals, 
the greater power must be placed in these subordinates, and the 
greater must be the Government's bias towards them in its deci- 
sions. Where united and great energy is required ; and where 
the responsibility for the proper execution of the object is in 
the hands of Government, this is still more necessary, as in military 
discipline. In the navy also, where support cannot be immediately 
afforded, and where the characters to be governed are of a more 
untractable description, both the power vested, and the bias towards 
that power, is generally increased. Power is, however, always jea<* 
lous, almost, indeed, of its own shadow. In the instances alluded to, 
investment of power in the subordinates, is felt to be indispensa- 
bly necessary, and centres, by ineans of it, a greater power in the 
Government The latter is, in these cases, the sole agent, and the ob- 
ject, in the first place, is for its own advantage ; whereas in the in- 
stance under review, the effects are for the general good, and the be- 
nefits are consequently less apparent. One would imagine it would 
have been the general policy of the Governments of those colonies, 
in the anomalous situation in whi<;h they are placed, to have treated 
the settler with the highest respect ; to have put confidence in him ; 
and while they watched his conduct, they should have taught him 
to respect himself. They should have increased the barriers 
between him and the convict, and in those investigations, the 
Magistrate should have leaned towards him, even at the ex- 
pense of legal justice. His character should have been kept 
sacred in the eyes of the convict ; no accusation, save in self-de- 
fence, should have been admitted fVom him ; far less under the cloak 
of office, and in the presence of the convict, should a Magistrate 
have been permitted to pass a censure on his conduct My obser- 
vations have, indeed, led me to be generally^ dissatisfied with the 
administraton of justice, and investigation of evidence before Ma- 
gistrates; — it appearing to me, as tending to increase crime and petty 
offences, while it likewise increased the refractory disposition of 
the convict, and his disrespect for his superior. It may likewise 
be as well, in this place^ to remark, that, throughout the history 
of the colony, it would seem as if the Government and the settler 
had been constantly in opposition ; that the convict has ever been 
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ranged on the Ooveniment side, or rather. Government has ever 
considered it its first duty to protect him ; while, on the other hand, 
it viewed the settler with jealousy, as a resident by favor, whose 
interest and prosperity were only objects of importance, in propor- 
tion as its own interest and prosperity, or that of its peculiar 
charge became in consequence affected. 

With regard to punishments, so long as the criminal law of the 
land has no proper basis, but expediency, or the rule of the strong- 
est, we have not to seek far for the requisites of a penal system. That 
pnniBhment must be the fittest which combines the advantages of 
being found to possess the most powerful effect in the prevention 
of crime, and of being the least burthensome, or most productive to 
the community. 

A Magistrate has the power of sentencing to the extent of 100 
lashes, to two years to a chain-gang, or to two years transportation 
to a penal settlement The first punishment, or flogging, combines, 
in the greatest comparative degree, the advantages above men- 
tioned ; persons, to all appearance the most stubborn and obstinate, 
are eventually subdued by it, and these often turn out the best men. 
This discipline must be^ in those cases, steadily repeated, after every 
fresh act of insubordination, in order that it may produce such salu- 
tary effects. With others, however, and that too, a large proportion, 
the result of flogging is decidedly bad ; and I have heard, that this 
is more observable amongst the Irish than amongst the convicts 
from the other two nations. It would appear to require, therefore, 
an intimate acquaintance with character, in order that this punish- 
ment should be properly suited to the offender. 

The second punishment is, the iron-gangs, where the prisoners 
are worked in chains, on the roads, in large parties, for different 
periods. The chain itself would appear to be merely intended 
as a degradation, being so constructed, diat the prisoners possess 
the power of removing it, while the inconvenience it occasions, 
only diminished thier power of exertion. Formerly, they were 
poorly fed, but this is not the case at present. They are worked 
a certain number of hours, and as ho tasks are assigned to them, 
and little power vested in the superintendent, their object is to do 
the least possible quantity of labor ; they suffer, however, con- 
siderable privations, and living almost in a state of nature, the 
taking to a wandering life in the forest, appears to them to be 
deprived of all its terrors : it becomes, indeed, a school for those 
who desire such freedom. 

Intlie commencement of this chapter, I conceived it necessary ti 
shew, that reformation, however it might be regarded as a seconda- 
ry object, ought not to be considered as a primary one ; and 
now, amongst all the errors which I bave, or shall have to lay to 
die Government, I must, on reviewing the internal economy 
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of the chun-gangs, entirely exculpate it from the blame of evincing^ 
in this instance, an OTcrweening anxiety or desire, regarding their 
reformation. When a person is sent to a chain-gang, he is com- 
pelled, intimately to associate with the very worst of 3ie prisoners, 
whose sole objects and amusements are in maturing future plans of 
mischief. He is generally sentenced for a long period, gets tired,and, 
from being broken-hearted, at length becomes careless and reckless 
of existence. In the mean time, he is encouraged to idleness, and 
tempted to escape, because not the vestige of an obstacle to oppose 
it, is thrown in his way. Can it, therefore, excite surprise, that 
on his return from such a punishment, to mix with other convicts, 
who have not had the benefits of such an education, he should be 
found to spread discord, and to encourage idleness as well as 
insubordination amongst those who were better or more peaceably 
disposed? that bush-rangers or banditti continue to infest the 
country, increasing the expenses of the Grovemment,and oppressing 
the industrious settler? 

I have sometimes examined the reports of runaways, when it 
appeared, that six runaways had gone from the chain-gangs for 
one that had absconded from the settler. These runaways either 
become open robbers, or subsist on what they receive from the 
other convicts attached to settlers, it being deemed a point of 
honor amongst the former fraternity, to protect one another. 
When they commence robbery, the injury they commit is not 
confined solely to their depredations, or to the general alarm for life 
and property, felt by the settler ; but it likewise tends materially 
to increase the price of produce. Huts must not only be armed, 
but single indlividuals cannot be left alone. The consequent 
expense on sheep stations is very great ; waggons must be protect- 
ed by armed men ; in a word, it serves materially to diminish the 
profits on all agricultural produce. 

There frequently does not appear, at first, any reluctance on the 
part of the prisoner to go to a chain-gang, and he may often rather 
desire it Shame has been long since perfectly eradicated from his 
bosom, and attempts to punish, by means of exciting this passion, 
appear almost ridiculous. He may desire to go there from an inclina- 
tion merely to change from a lonely life, in order to mix with his for- 
mer companions ; perhaps he may wish to meet a particular friend 
in that iron-gang, to unite in some plan of robbery or escape ; 
very frequently, however, his object is to punish his master, who 
from being deprived of a workman, when he most requires one, 
will thereby be put both to inconvenience and loss. Indeed, it is, 
I believe, universally admitted, that the effect of the chain-gangs 
is, in nine cases out of ten, to render the individual worse, and 
more dangerous to the setder. That it lets loose upon him five to 
one of those who consider his property as their prey, the re- 
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€ord8 will prove ; and yet with the general conviction, that tke 
system aggravates the evil intended to be corrected, it continues 
to be adopted, without any change or improvement It cannot 
even be recommended on the plea of economy, for without en- 
quiring particularly into the nature of the work, it is well known, 
that the expense of these gangs is enormous, in comparison to the 
work executed. This is, because it is the interest of the prisoner to 
be idle, provided he saves himself from punishment ; nor will the ex- 
pense, I conceive, of these gangs, be materially diminished, until this 
rule is generally understood, and inculcated ; namely, that if the 
exertions of the convict are required to be exerted, whether he 
is in the employment of the Government, or that of the settler ; 
whether he is in a chain-gang, or at a penal settlement ; the 
hopes of reward must be proportioncUly held out to him, as weii 
as the fear of punishment. 

One would imagine, considering the beneficial effects which 
have been known to have resulted from it, that solitary confinement 
would have, ere this time, been attempted with the convict ; perhaps 
it may have been in consequence , of the expense of buildings 
requisite to contain such a number; and owing to this, it is 
only resorted to with female prisoners. It may not have oc- 
curred to the Grovernment^ that underground apartments could be 
easily and speedily constructed, possessing every requisite for the 
purpose. Neither, perhaps, has it occurred to them, that all the 
advantages of solitary confinement, with a return in labor, might 
be obtained by working some of the mines in these countries. 

With regard to the punishment of flogging, it is observed, that 
it is not with the more determined characters that this punishment 
has either no effect, or a pernicious one ; for these are frequently 
improved by it, when it is persisted in justly and steadily. With 
these men, however, one would not expect that solitary confinement 
would possess the same advantage, since patient perseverance is a 
mark of a determined character. But to the greater number on 
whom flogging has a pernicious effect, namely, the thoughtless, the 
reckless, and abandoned, solitary confinement would appear likely 
to prove the most effectual punishment. With females, it is en- 
tirely different. An Engli^ female convict is, probably^ the most 
thoroughly depraved of her sex to be found in any country. Still^pas- 
sive fortitude is a portion of her nature. She, therefore, bears, with 
total indifference, solitary confinement, whereas such a person would 
be governed, without difficulty, through the excitement of fear, or 
by means of terror, occasioned by the infliction of pain. 

The transmission to a penal settlement is a severe punishment, 
resorted to in aggravated cases. This punishment is deprived of 
one of the objections of the chain-gangs, since, according to the 
severity used in these, so many more become runaways, whereas 
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aeverity can be here practised without the possibility of escape. 
With the exception of removing the convict from the connec- 
tions he may have formed, or from a situation where he might 
otherwise have become dangerous, I am not aware that the penal 
settlements possess great advantages over the chain-gangs. The 
individual, is generally unfit to be afterwards returned to the 
settler, or superintendent The expense is great, because the quan- 
tity of labor is small, while there are no inducements held out 
to him either for exertion, or for good conduct It would, I 
think, be well, under present circumstances, that the generality 
should not be permitted to return, but that smaller indulgences 
should be (within, or near the penal settlement,) allowed them after 
their sentences had been completed, and similar to what they would 
have been entitled to in the free settlements. A few, indeed, of 
the best behaved might return, were it only to spread amongst 
the other prisoners, accounts of the horrors and privations to which 
they themselves had been subjected. 

The indulgences held out to convicts not under sentence for 
secondary punishment, are tickets-of-leave, situations in the police, 
&c. Tickets-of-leave release the individual from bondage, for 
the remaining period of his sentence, and during the pleasure - of 
the Government, or in other words, during good behaviour : he is 
still, however, considered under surveillance, and is obliged to reside 
within the district in which he had been bound to his last master, 
A convict, according to the local regulations, is entitled to this 
indulgence, after having served, without a second condemnatioB 
in any court, half the period of lus sentence. There is a ciirious 
regulation, in addition to this, in consequence of which, a person on 
being punished by aMi^istrate, has to commence from the date of 
such punishment, to serve again, in order to obtain his ticket-of- 
leave ; by which means a convict, whose sentence is seven years, 
on bemg flogged for an offence on his arrival, loses nothing, where- 
as were he to get flogged during the third year, he would be 
obliged to serve the whole of that period over again. 

I cannot help offering here an objection to the baeos on which 
tfae^bove indulgences are granted. The regulations appear to 
me io have no direct reference to the position I set out with, nor 
to the capital invested by. the Mother Country. All convicts, on 
(heir arrival in the colony, are, in one respect, similarly situated ; 
that they are indebted to the country for the expenses of their 
transportation, to make up for which, they ought to serve a cer- 
tain time ; and afterwards, the indulgences held out, should be 
in proportion to their respective sentences. Gvenerally speak- 
ing, the tickets-of-leave produce die best effect, both before and 
afbr receiving them. There are, however, a considerable number 
who cannot remain harmless, except when under controul; and 
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Aese, thoiigli previously iupposed ta be steady^ immediately on 
receiving a ticket-of-leave, return to their former practices, until 
the ticket is either resumed, or they are brought before the 
Supreme Court, in order to receive another sentence. * 

No land, save in very particular cases, is granted to the convicts, 
but they are frequently entertained as superintendents on salaries, 
or are placed in the lower offices in the Government employment 
Ticket-of-leave men, as they are now denominated, whedier as 
superintendents or other servants, are preferable for employment 
to low free men^ who, in consequence of the want of power in their 
masters to controul them, become often insufferable. This is the 
result of the habits to which the former have been subjected, and to 
the facility with which they can be deprived of the indulgences they 
possess; whereas, the free low-bom European soon acquires a 
thorough acquaintance with the evil practices of the convict, and 
speedily becomes as little worthy of confidence ; while at the same 
time he imbibes such ideas of liberty, equality, and independance, 
(in which he is borne out by the Grovernment, and by the Courts of 
Justice,) that he is found to be afterwards completely incapacitated 
for the situation of a subordinate. 

We now take leave of this subject for the present, in order 
to introduce the female convict. Females arrive in different vessels 
from the males, in the proportion to the latter, of one female to six 
or eight males. They are either assigned from the vessel to married 
families, or are shut up in prisons, named factories^ at Paramata, 
Hobart Town, &c. Before, however, tracing their progress in de- 
tail, we shall inquire into the natural line of policy which we 
should be led to adopt towards them. 

As they come out in the proportion of 1 to 6 or 8, of males, the 
inequality of the two sexes would appear to relieve the British 
Crovernment, in a great measure, from the, perhaps otherwise impe- 
rative duty, of repressing crime, by severity towards them, so much 
as might be required wi& regard to the males. The union of the 
sexes has, in cdl countries, tended towards what may be denomi- 
nated, a softening of the asperities of society, whereas a distinct 
separation has invariably tended to render the males savage, and 
the females, abandoned. One would, therefore, be inclmed to re- 
commend the encouragement of marriage, under the expectation of 
beneficial results, since both parties are here placed in similar situa- 
tions. 

Again, in a country where the necessaries of life are produced 
in abundance ; where the population is scanty, and the price of labor 
is high, we should imagine, that the increase of population would be 
considered of the first importance, provided always, that the young 
ofispring could be brought up in such a manner as would enable 
it to become afterwards productive. Although, however, we mi^ht 
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consider that the first part of our policy^ was to set these females 
to bear children, we ought not to (kem ourselves relieved from the 
Becesnty of rendering them likewise productive. Production is 
required from every portion of the community, and more par- 
ticularly from those who are debtors to the Mother Country, in 
the forfeit of dieir crimes, and in the amount expended for their 
transportation. Production is likewise required, because it tends 
to their improvement Lastly, we ought still to preserve such 
controul over them, as may be found necessary to prevent them 
from being injurious to the community. 

Let us now return to details.. The women arrive from the 
different countries in a ratio, similar to that of the men. The Scotch 
women are said to be fewest, in proportion to the population of 
that country, and are reckoned the most abandoned ; but from my 
own observation, I should conceive that the Scotch and English 
women, might honestly and fairly divide the palm between them. 
The British female, when once she passes a certain line, knows no 
further bounds, but becomes depraved in proportion to the nature 
of the temptation. In this respect, she differs, in some degree, 
from her sex in other European countries ; and there is a wide 
difference betwixt her and the male ef her own. country, whose 
progress to crimes is slow, but determined. 

I have stated, that on their arrival from on board ship, they are 
consigned to married settlers as servants. In this situation, be 
the care of the mistress what it may, almost the whole prostitute 
their persons; a great number are drunkards when they can 
command liquor, and a still larger proportion are thieves, when 
they conceive they can accomplish their object with impunity. 
The mistress possessing no greater power over these tlmn she 
could exercise over a free-hired servant, and often being little qua- 
lified for the charge, the fickleness of the female disposition soon 
evinces itself. The convict, tu^d of her situation, wishes a change, 
and in order to effect it, becomes insolent, or commits some petty 
offence, for which she is taken before a Magistrate. Her mistress, 
who is perhaps only desirous of getting rid of her, may do so 
without exhibiting any charge, in which case the convict is sent 
back to the factory, from whence she is soon assigned to another 
mistress, and the same scene may thus be acted again and again. 

I believe, that after a year she is allowed to marry, supposing 
she has got the sanction of her mistress, with a recommendation 
for good conduct, &c., but this I consider to be a rare occurrence. 
Should she serve anodier year, so as to obtain similar recommen- 
dation, she may receive a ticket-of-leave, when she can either 
marry, or turn prostitute ; the old and ugly, under similar circum- 
stances, hire themselves as servants. 
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When a woman is broaght before a Magbtrate, and convicted 
of an offence^ she is sentenced, generally speaking, to solitary 
confinement, in which case her head is shaved, and she has likewise 
to perform quarantine in the factory for nine months, viz. 3 months 
with the crime, or worst class of prisoners ; 3 months with the 2nd 
class, and 3 months with the 1st class. The consequence of which 
is, dut out of the small female population in both countries, 400 
are confined, on an average, at Hobart Town, and I was told there 
were, or had been, 800 at Paramatta, besides those in the smaller 
fectories of Launceston, &c. We shaU, however, afterwards assume, 
that the number constantly confined, may be, on an average, 
1200. At Hobart Town, these are employed in spinning ; at Para- 
matta, they both spin and manufacture a coarse woollen cloth, which 
will be afterwards taken notice of. Here it is only necessary to 
observe, that it is a useful and good article, but at the same time 
extremely eipensive. 

I shall now endeavour to shew the results of this system. 
Where unmarried convict women ate consigned to families at a 
distance from the towns, having a number of male prisoners in 
tiieir establishment, the effect upon the latter has bieen univer- 
sally allowed to be unfavorable ; whereas it is the reverse with 
regard to married women, under the protection of their husbands. 
As no corporal punishments are admitted, females feel, and act 
far more independently than men ; they are more difficultly con- 
trolled, and complaints against them are more numerous than against 
the others. Their continuance, therefore, in the unmarried state, is 
exceedingly injurious. In consequence of the want of controul 
over them, the mistress is obliged more frequently to resort to the 
assistance of a Magistrate, than would otherwise be the case, did 
she possess the power of punishing the first symptoms of insubord- 
ination. When the convict receives sentence of solitary confinement, 
the depriving her of her hair, is ever considered, by the new comer, as 
the most severe portion of the punishment, for vanity is still her ruling 
passion. As hsts been already observed, solitary confinement does 
not possess those salutary effects, which might be expected from it, 
were it applied to the generality of male prisoners, in consequence 
of the different constitution, and previous secluded habits of 
females. These will frequently dread the slightest application of 
pain, or any thing calculated to occasion terror, while they will 
submit, vrith resolution or apathy, to the greatest privations. 

But the system of confinement is of far more questionable policy. 
The keeping criminals cooped up together, and in constant inter- 
course, is recognised in all countries, as producing the mo^t dele- 
terious consequences. These effects are more evident amongst 
boys, next amongst women, and least, perhaps, amongst men. 
Wliat, therefore, the object can be, in obliging a woman, who 
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has eommitted any offeno«^ to assodate intimately Tviththe most 
depraved of her sex, is not easily to be discovered. One would 
ihdeed imagine^ it was intended to complete the education of 
every female in vice^ and to render her a still more worthless 
member of society. It is in vain^ however, that we look for a 
Ime of policy as contained in the regulation of the Government ; 
present or apparent expediency is only found to supply its place. 
In tfais^ and in the management generally of the male and female 
convict^ one may perceive the miniature of the government of co- 
lonies. At first a line of policy may have been laid down, remote, 
indeed, from the truth ; for poUcy^ to a late date^ has scarce been 
deemed an object of inquiry, save when it related to the protec- 
tion or injury of neighbouring states.' In following this, difficulties 
occur, and these are greater in proportion as the first position is 
remote from the truth. To remedy petty evils, regulations are 
introduced^ by which the innocent are punished^ in order to reach 
the guilty ; or an embargo is laid upon the innocent, lest a portion 
■lay be guilty. These regulations, to remedy existing evils, gene- 
laUy immediately infringe on the Ime of policy, and one following 
upon anodier, it becomes altogether obliterated ; such is almost 
die invariable result of present expediency when opposed to policy. 

One would naturally inquire, why so obvious a mode as matri- 
mony, had not been attempted, were it merely to get rid of an 
enormous expense^ and a troublesome charge ? I have myself 
often inquired regarding this, but heard the following objections 
urged against it. That the treating the females in this way would 
tend to increase crime in England. That the church in the colo- 
ines and at home, would raise its voice against it, and thunder 
from the pulpit its powerful malediction. But the chief, and I fear 
the true objection was always retained to the last, namely, in 
such a case, what were the members of the Govenmient and the set- 
tlers then to do, in order to supply themselves with female servants^. 

But to place this in a still more obvious light ; the effects of the 
climate of Australasia, it is well known, are to increase, in a high 
degree, the productive powers of animals of all descriptions : man 
is by no means an exception to the general rule ; probably in his 
case, owing to the abundance of provision, in conjunction with 
the well known salubrity of the atmosphere. We have assumed, 
that in such a country the most useful emplojrment for the women, 
would be m bearing children. Almost every woman, under 42 
years of age, on her arrival in New South Wales, and properly 
treated, will beget a large family, producing, for a considerable 

* Sir Thomas Brisbane, I understood, made an experiment of permitting 
the females to go out to work; hut it was represented as an act of great 
atrocity to the Home Government of the day ; and although a Court of 
Inquiry declared, that the experiment had proved most successful, Sir T 
Brishaioe did not pass without ceniore for his temerity. 
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period, a child once a year. Females of a bigher class are less- 
affected by the climate. By sending the female convict to service 
on the present system, the power of bearing children is materially, 
weakened, if not entirely destroyed ; and I cannot help estimating 
that by the joint operation of the factory and service, the number 
of children afterwards produced, is reduced to one-half of what 
it otherwise would amount to. 

The Government of Van Diemen's Land would seem to; 
consider this as an advantage ; and in order, apparently as far as 
possible, to reduce the total number of births, it has issued a regu- 
lation, making it criminal in a convict woman, during service, to 
become pregnant ; and those guilty of such misdemeanor, are 
accordingly placed in the crime class,, and imprisoned for the 
customary period. The increase of population is here treated as 
an evil, and an attempt is made to- restrain it, by recommending, 
under cover of punishment, thai UMnnen, when pregnant dttring- 
service^ should procure abortions: Such, although by no means 
the intention of the regulation, must evidently be the natural 
result of it, tending to injure, or render inert the conceptional 
powers of the female, when she is afterwards permitted to 
marry ; while it must be clearly recollected, that marriage is 
only permitted, as a favor after service, and after obtaining cer- 
tain certificates, which the parties concerned have not the powexr 
in most instances to command.. 

Lastly, there are, as we have observed,1200 females,and upwards,, 
in the factories, confined for petty offences against their mistresses, 
and had these been married on their arrival, they would have 
produced, per Afl^s, 1,000 children, amvually : also, had thispolicy: 
been earlier commenced, these would have been producing at 
compound interest ; composing, of themselves, the greater portion 
of the colony. Nor would Government experience difficulty in. 
getting the females married immediately on their arrival, without 
even landing them ; indeed, were their numbers doubled or tripled, 
I do not imagine that the facility would be thereby affected. The 
females are far from coy, and the males are sufficiently anxious to 
take unto themselves helpmates.. Supposing, therefore, that the for- 
mer were divided into three classes ; to have a wife from the first 
might be considered by the males as a reward for previous good 
conduct ; while the second class might obtain husbands on an equal- 
footing ; and for a very small inducement held out by Government,* 
the third cUss would be got rid of, were they old as Methusaleh^ 
and ugly as iniquity.. In concluding this subject,. I shall pnly 
remark, that I can perceive no just reason why the female, as 
now, should be removed from the necessary controul, because she 
happens to be married ; or why that ceremony should relieve her 
from the necessity, in conjunction with the male, of repaying in: 
labor the sum expended for her transportation. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A letter addrened by the Author to the Gentlemen at Bathuret.'-^ 
Capital invested in the O^&ny, and its produce. Cause and effects of 
the present distress, — Colonial wealth, and its transposition into money. 
— Ilff'ects of such transposition.'-The Author's proposal of Com 
Banks.^Their first effeiAs, S^.-^Free labour. — Danger to be appro* 
hendedjTomtiieeonfHct population, and proposed meamqfpreoen^^ 

. '^Education. 

I believe^ that a general estimate of the present state of New 
South Wales, and the causes which have led to the distress which 
prevails throughout that colony, cannot be better communicated 
by me to those who have not had opportunities of actual observation^ 
than by submitting the notes I had retained, of a letter I addressed, 
during an expedition through the country, to a Gentleman at 
Bathurst, for die perusal and information of the other settlers in 
his vicinity. Bathurst is situated 140 miles to the westward of 
Sydney. The high way, for a great part of that distance, is over 
a lofty ridge of hills called the Blue Mountains ; and with the 
exception of a few places which are now in a state of improve- 
ment, it may be considered, for a mountain road, as tolerably good. 
The land is of a superior quality, and from what I understood, 
the settlers, although few in numbers, would appear to be of rather' 
a better description than the average found in other parts of the 
country. Considering them, therefore, as more likely to listen to a 
line of reasoning, leading diametrically opposite to those dog- 
mas, on which the settler's ideas of Political Economy generally 
have been founded, I endeavoured to convince them, that the 
course they were pursuing was fraught with ruin to themselves, 
and injury to their posterity. I explained to them the means I 
proposed for overcoming the general distress prevailing amongst 
them, and pointed out the advantages to be derived from their 
.present insulated situation, which constituted, in their opinion, 
one of the greatest obstacles to their future progress. The 
Batharst country most probably, however, will ultimately find a 
better mode of exporting their surplus commodities through the' 
Murrimbijjee and Tomat rivers, which after their junction, find an 
estuary in Spencer's Gulf, on the south-west coast of New South 
Wales. 

To C R , Esq. J. P. BATHURST. 

Mt dear Sir,. 
**- After the conversation we have had together, I conceive there 
iff no necessity for apology in forwarding you some notes of my 
sentiments regarding the present state and prospects of improve- 
ment of the district of Bathurst I fear you will find, these, int 
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many places^ obscnre, and for that reason, I send you them in the 
rough state, that those passages requiring it may be improved ; after 
which, I shall feel obliged by your submitting them to your 
friends in the district, in order tiiat my opinions may be canvassed^ 
and the different proposals for alleviating the difficulties under 
which all are laboring, may be taken into consideration, and, if 
possible, put in practice. 

You are aware that a large capital has been expended on thia 
colony ; namely, the sum total of the Government expenditure from 
its commencement, and the total amount of capital brought into 
it by individuals. Although the Grovemment expenditure has been 
at the rate of £80,000 and upwards, per annum, for the last forty 
years, let us only assume, that it has been one-half of the 
amount, or £40,000, which will give a total, for forty years, of 
£1,600,000 ; and as the Mother Country has had to pay an interest, 
varying from 3 to 5 per cent., we shall also have to add to the 
last sum, £1,300,000, or say at once £3,000,000. In order to 
estimate the amount of individual capital, and to keep, likewise, 
within similar limits, we may assume, that 6,000 persons, since the 
colony commenced, brought along with them £500 each, or 
£3,000,000 ; this would, therefore, make the total amount of capital 
invested, to be six millions of sterling money. Now, although I 
am aware it may be shown, that instead of six millions, nearly 13 
millions have been really invested in the colony, still it is not 
necessary for our purpose to approach nearer to the truth, since 
the facts to be deduced will be rendered sufficiently evident, by 
assuming the smaller sum to be correct 

The produce in exports of the colony is at present estimated at 
£80,000 per annum, which is Utile more than 1 per cent, far 
the capital invested ; and if we separate from this the whale 
fishery, it will leave for capital invested in agriculture, a rent of 
only one per cent. Now were we to suppose these six millions 
to have been sunk, where has this sum gone, since it must be 
either in or out of the colony ? What has gone out ? The quan- 
tity expended is the excess of imports above exports. Now it will 
appear, by looking to the state of imports of last year, that 
£500,000 of these has been received mto the colony, whereas only 
£80,000 of exports has gone out to pay for it, consequently, the 
colony has lost £420,000 ; so that, if this could possibly have been 
continued for fourteen years, the whole of the capital which we have 
assumed as invested, would have been expended by the colony. 
In pursuing this subject, it wfll likewise be found, that tJie greater 
portion of this amount has really been squandered, and that only 
a small moiety has returned, to benefit tl^ Mother Country: with. ^ 
this, however, we have nothing to do, our present inquiry being 
solely confined to the state of the colony. 
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Now, an individual, without examiniDg closely into dus subject, 
would naturally conclude, that it would have been much better 
that the colony had not sunk these six millions, but that they 
had lived upon the interest, doing nothing; in which case the 
colony could now have produced the amount of it, instead of only, 
perhaps, £100,000, the sum I conceive New South Wales is cap- 
able of mustering at the present period. In order, however, to 
trace the causes by which the existing poverty has been induced, 
let us suppose the capitalists for the moment to be composed of two 
individuals, the emigrant and the English merchant. When the 
emigrant requires goods surplus to his income, he must expend 
his stock or capital to defray the expense. His capital has, how- 
ever, been converted into houses, crops, live-stock and dead-stock,, 
and the remainder into foreign food and clothing; what is 
he, therefore, to do? The last mentioned articles, it would 
appear, have not enriched him, since they have been increased 
in proportion to the investment of capital,, and not in proportion 
to his returns. He is possessed, to be sure, of a fine estate, fiocks, 
sheep, &c. but when he wishes to pay the English merchant, he 
perceives that his money is all gone.. He looks therefore to his 
cattle, and finds them useless ; the English merchant cannot take 
them ill exchange ^ ,He looks to his house, his enclosures, crops, — 
in fact, every thih^ he possesses, but they are all totally inade- 
quate, to satisfy his creditor. He begins, therefore, to feel himself 
embarrassed. Suppose, now, that instead of one emigrant there are 
a number ; that these have been coming out gradually with capital, 
which has. been flowing imperceptibly away, without die community 
being aware of it; and that until the greater portion has been thus 
withdrawn, they cannot immediately perceive either the cause or 
remedy for the general distress. In this case, the more prudent 
dispose of their property to their neighbours, below the amount 
which it has cost them ; cattle also fall in price. The evil, however, 
continues to increase, and indeed appears to roll onwards with 
increased velocity, as its effects begin to be perceived. Property, 
accordingly, again and again changes hands at reduced prices ; 
cattle become of little or no value ; and money is borrowed only 
on the most ruinous terms. Supposing, again, that during thiJs state 
of things, the colony cannot produce the requisite quantity of com, 
and that she is, in consequence, obliged to derive her resources 
from another country. The people having now littie money to pur- 
chase bread, the abovementioned effects will be greatly increased ; 
property of all descriptions, as well as live-stock, continuing to 
decrease in value : now this evidently would be the case, whatever 
might be the quantity of such live-stock; the effects having nothing 
to do with the demand, since, under any circumstances, the same 
changes would have been produced. 
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*We fhall next inquire into the nature of colonial wealtli. 
When a man engages a number of servants, he receives their labor, 
and gives them food^ &c. The labor received is equivalent to 
what is given, and neither derives advantage, unless there be a 
surplus of produce above consumption, in which case the advantage 
to each is directly proportional to his share, and to the amount of 
this surplus produce. Some/ looking casually to the condition of tlie 
Mother Country, would consider that the giving food and clothing 
to a servant was sufficient, and that the master was entitled to 
the whole surplus produce. This error, though a gene/al one, 
seems to have originated in a want of proper investigation of the 
tenure of property ; but the principles of this inquiry are of too 
lengthened a nature to warrant my entering into their details. 

A man, therefore, I conceive, who gives to his servants food and 
clothing only, and receives from them but sufficient to pay the labor, 
is neither doing ^ood to himself or to others. Nay, let it be sup> 
posed, that during this time the country has been improving, and 
it wiU be found that this individual has really been getting 
poorer ; since a larger quantity of his produce will be required to 
pay for the clothing, &c. which he himself does not manufacture. 
Wealth then must be productive, otherwise it is useless : again, a 
man who produces no wealth, is useless to the country; and it is he 
who becomes richest in productive wealth, who has rendered the 
most benefit to the state. The object ofaUougfd to be, therefore, 
to become productive. 

In order to observe the means necessary for this purpose, we 
must examine hdw the capital has been expended to produce 
wealth. According to the amount of exports, it appears that the 
colony produces £ 80,000 per annum, real wealth. This is in- 
deed money, that is to say, a portion of the six millions has been 
expended to produce this amount, while the remainder has been 
invested in houses, and live-stock. Let us call the first money, and 
the second, colonial capital; now the colonial capital, though not 
re-convertible into money, is yet wealth, — it is something. Again, 
let'us divide this last into productive and dead-stock ; productive 
are the carcasses of our sheep, our herds, fields, &c.; the rest are 
unproductive, as houses, ornaments, &c. 

We have got, it appears, £ 80,000 in money, viz. wool ; and we 
observe, that if we expend one pound more, (supposing the €ro- 
vernment annual outlay to cease,) we injure ourselves ; but our 
£ 80,000 would be likewise useless, if it were not expended. 
If we lay this out in eating and drinking, our wealth would 
remain the same ; we should not improve. Suppose, that in order 
to improve our wealth, we determine that half shall be employed 
in productive wealth ; this would lead us to inquire into the 
nature of what we have denominated, colonial productive capital. 
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Our colonial prodactiTe capital consists in onr com, the carcasses of 
•heep> live-stocky butter^ cheese^ &c. Now> we have seen that the 
com or other articles cannot be converted directly into money. The 
English merchant requires them not: indeed, as a general observa- 
tion^ com in all countries is chiefly valuable on the spot It pro- 
duces to those countries which export portions, but little increase 
of wealth, and the necessity for such exportation is a proof of their 
poverty. But to these colonies it is altogether useless for this 
purpose. I wish this could be clearly impressed on the minds 
of settlers generally, for it is a proposition of the utmost im- 
portance to their interests. Situated as, however, Bathurst 
is, the settlers cennot but feel the conviction that, with re- 
gard to their country, it is self-evident ; cattle are the same ; 
they are useless above the consumption of the colony, and can- 
not, by any means, be advantageously converted directly into 
money. One .would, therefore, at the first view of the question, 
as it now stands, be led to imagine, that the policy of your district 
ought to be, to expend only the money possessed ; to decrease 
labour so as only to produce for present consumption ; and that 
the live-stock should be diminished in a similar proportion. 

lu' order, however, to view the proper policy of this colony 
generally, I would choose, for example, your district ; Bathurst 
being situated far beyond Sydney, a natural boundary, the Blue 
Mountains, rendering the exportation of grain impossible, even 
could other circumstances admit of i^s being attempted. What^ 
therefore, ought to be the policy of Bathurst, since Bathurst is to 
Sydney, as Sydney is to the Mother Country ? We shall suppose 
that your proprietors are composed of 20 respectable, sensible 
men, who luive now settled themselves for life, and wish to look to 
the improvement, not only of their own, but of their children's 
prospects. Suppose we assemble them together, and prove to 
them the fact, that there are two distinct species of wealth, colonial 
and money ; and that these two cannot directly be converted into 
one another, but by means of something else. That they possess, 
almost no money. That they are at present totally depen- 
dant on Sydney for their clothing, and a great portion of their food. 
Let us refer them to the past, and they ihust yield the conclusion, 
that at present they cannot even raise com for the supply of their 
establishment without loss, — nay, that they would be richer by 
doing nothing than by investing their capital. I would shew 
them, that during this juncture, their resources must be constantly 
diminishing, and that the price of labor will be more burthensome 
as the population has less power to pay for it. This remark is 
equally applicable to the free as to convict or slave labor. 

So far this is the case while we are only raising com ; but if I 
manufacture a commodity^ say shoes, converting a portion of my 
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corn into that article, and having made shoes for myself, reckoning 
Bathurst as one, and if I export another pair to Sydney, (which 
I can do, because shoes will better bear the expense of carriage,) I 
thereby convert my bushel of com into money. But on the face 
of this again, I must evidently foe put to considerable expense in 
comparison with the same for which the manufacturer at Sydney 
would accomplish it. I must bring a portion of the food of the shoe- 
maker from Sydney, and all his clothing. This is, indeed, but too 
true ; nevertheless, let us assume, that having given in exchange to 
the person whom we have employed to manufacture those shoes, 
our otherwise useless material, corn, and supplied him and our- 
selves with this produce, we can just eiiter into competition with 
the manufacturer in Sydney ; our profits in this case being the 
surplus over and above the price of the clothes, sugar, tobacco, 
and rum, expended in making the shoes and in raising the corn. 
This must, of course, be a very small quantity, but still we assume 
that it is a quantity. 

Ag^ain, suppose that in addition to our shoes, we also manu- 
facture a jacket, and grow our own tobacco, or in other words, 
that an bdividual of £e 20 grows tobacco, another makes cloth, 
and a third manufactures shoes. How do the shoes now export ? 
The benefit derived from the manufacture of the shoes is increas- 
ed, because we have now our own tobacco, and our own cloth ; 
the advantage, therefore, is, in this case, only the difference of the 
tea, sugar, &c. on increased labor, which ought to be pro- 
ductive beyond personal consumption. This, therefore, is the 
first and most important position. Every first mcuiufacture of 
a new country is unproductive ; but each succeeding one cheap- 
ens that which precedes it, provided it, is a necessaty for 
home consumption; and it cheapens the former in proportion to 
the consumption of the latter article in that country or district, 
I must, however, quit this subject for others of equal interest. 

One of the most difficult steps towards improvement, is to 
persuade a community, liowever small, that it is by no means the 
interest of individuals to pursue wealth separately. It ought to 
be sought for in parties, united by the closest ties. The maxim of 
every one's endevouring to obtain wealth, without the assistance 
of his neighbour, is a prejudice inculcated by age, and possessing 
no other basis of truth, than that your brother man is so devoid of 
principle, that it is impossible to place confidence in him ; and 
that he is so blind and selfish, that he cannot seek the benefit of 
others, even when his own advantage would be proportionally 
influenced by his success. I do not conceive that confidence can, 
or ought at present to be extensive ; but still I imagine, that in the 
existing low state of society, 20 indi^iduals may be allied to* 
gether for their joint interest It is not, however, necessary 
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that there should be so many ; let a fourth of the number 
combine ; but for the sake of explanation^ and for the commence- 
ment of an important undertaking, we shall still retain the number 
twenty. 

These men are supposed to be landed proprietors, possessed of 
a little money ; that is wool, and a good deal of colonial wealth, 
▼iz. cattle, corn, &c. Our first step Is to form, by means of these, 
a colonial or district bank, with a part of our colonial productive 
produce. Say that our currency was com, that is, instead of pro- 
mising to pay one pound, the bank agrees to pay a bushel of wheat. 
Now this is real colonial wealth, and must be present ; that is, . 
wherever the com is preserved, the quantity on the notes issued . 
must be in tlie present possession of the bank, whether in its store 
houses or otherwise. Neither cattle, or money, (wool,) is an ade- 
quate substitute — com is the currency. What effect has this first 
step ? The com can be converted into stock, cattle, but not into 
money, except to an extremely limited extent The notes will, there- 
fore, not be received for any article, such as wool, cheese, butter^ 
which can be converted into cash by sending them to Sydney, but 
they will be exchanged for meat, and a portion of free labor. I would 
recommend, then,' that this proportional quantity of free labor be 
now paid in these notes, and that rations be immediately withheld. 
Foreign commodities, however, must still be furnished, and those 
will constitute the larger proportion. The effect of this will, there- 
fore, be to divide the stockholders, and a free labourer will now 
become a holder of these notes, and will consider them as wealth 
in the direct ratio that the proprietors of the bank exert themselves 
in rendering them convertible into specie. 

If we suppose that we have, by any means, been enabled to 
render this our common circulating mediun^, and that these notes 
amounted to one year's consumption of grain ; should grain be 
scarce, other commodities, colonial or district, would apparently get 
cheaper, as for instance, a pair of shoes, while their real value 
would still remain exactly the same. Now, let each of our 20 
persons agree £o take a trade, and to select those trades first, which ' 
are actually required for home consumption ; that is, for the free^ 
laborer, such as clothing ; and let us suppose also, that we have 
thus completed the chief necessaries, and that we take our own 
bank notes, as far as possible, in payment for them. The greater 
proportion we can thus afford to take the better, and this will be in 
the ratio of the number, and not the extent of the manufactures. 
Each individual would dien agree to supply his neighbours with the 
quantity they might require, taking from them their commodities in 
return, at prime cost ; for a per centage on each, is not profit, but 
equals, applied to or deducted from equals. The true profit is 
Uie surplus manufacture over consumption. It is plain that one 
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penoB could not undertake this with advantage. "The more labor 
is divided, the greater the productive quality of the number of 
hborers, and generally the better is the manufacture. One man 
could not, whatever be hia capital, undertake, with advantage, 
more than one branch ; but in a small community, it is at first ne- 
cessary, especially where the capital is in the hands of a few, 
and where agricultural pursuits are the least productive. But it ik 
rendered also absolutely necessary, on the ground formerly laid 
down, that each succeeding manufacture, for home consumption, 
cheapens the one preceding, in proportion to its consumption. Now 
when each has supplied his neighbour and himself with what is 
required for home consumption, let us export the remainder, that is 
die best part, or com, contracted into the smallest space, and then 
we convert our residue into specie. It is not necessary that each 
should send away his surplus, but that the manufactures which are 
best calculated for that purpose should be exported. Each will 
receive, in that case, the same advantage as the exporter, since he 
must consume their surplus produce in his manufacture, and 
repay them in money or foreign produce. 

But in a former parti observed, that it was necessairy to convert 
a portion of our money into' productive wealth, and we now 
perceive (hat every thing which assists us in canying on these 
manufactures, is productive weal&. When a man sits down 
at first as a colonist, his object must be the raising of food, and 
he attempts to bring his agricultural concerns to a high state of 
perfection. Now tins is impossible; for each trade, reckoning 
agriculture as one, requires the assistance of another and another ; 
nor can a farmer proceed with advantage until he can supply him- 
self with necessaries at a low price in exchange for his produce* 
The farmer, I say, only looks to food, and to raising expensive 
machinery, endeavouring, by this means, to diminish the number 
of his laborers. He perceives that those are expensive, because, 
says he, they are few in number, forgetful, that thfe cause of high 
wages exists in his own insulated employment. Specie has changed 
value ; a man asks £20 in New South Wales, for the same quantity 
of labor that in England would cost £10, because £20 in New 
South Wales is just equal to £10 in England, and will remain so 
until you change the value, not by endeavouring to reduce the 
wages, but by converting your grain into money. Again, free 
labor appears to be dearer than slave or convict labor, although in 
reality it is not so. The convict consumes a great deal more, gene- 
rally, than the value of lus work, and far more than the free laborer; 
the difference is, that the one consumes colonial wealth, whereas 
the other consumes real money ; that is, the one consumes what 
would otherwise be useless to the settier, and tiie other requires 
to be paid in specie, which the settler does not possess. 
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It IB, therefore^ a Bubject of the fint consequence to commence, 
in the first place, those manufactures, of which there may be the 
greatest consumption within the district, provided you possess a 
sufficiency of com to undertake them ; and I am much mistaken 
if your bsmk does not speedily furnish yon with the means of thus 
increasing the number of your laborers. It is evident, however, 
that no money must be borrowed for this purpose ; every fraction 
borrowed being direct loss. If the bank consume a fraction more 
than their real income of money, they are losers, and in the ensuing 
year they must produce a smaller quantity in proportion. Our 
bank would, therefore, be the people of Bathurst ; and I would 
strongly impress on these, the propriety of forming such regulations 
as might be calculated to ensure cordiality and unanimity amongst 
the members. 

Here followed, in the original, certain recommendations regard^ 
ing the internal management of the bank, and of its members, viz. 
the meeting, without fail, of the proprietors once in two months, 
when the latter should consult upon such matters as regarded the 
interest of the community. That they should 'guard against the 
feilure of crops, or scarcity of grain, as well as the consumption of 
old gndn, by means of distillation. That a newspaper, similar to 
those published in the early settlements in America, should be 
conunenced upon the least expensive plan. That experiments 
relative to the introduction of new commodities, or improvements 
in agriculture, should be shared amongst the members, who should 
report on them for the general benefit. That books, on subjects 
connected with their trades, or agriculture, should be purchased 
by the community. That the bimk should dispense civil justice 
amongst its members. Lastly, regarding politics, that the indivi- 
duals composing any one state, are virtusdly incapable of properly 
benefitting by a free government, whose members are unable to 
form permanent combinations amongst themselves, for the incre^luM 
of their wealth, and for general improvement. 

A bank on such principles having been formed, would not tfa* 
natural consequence be, that its example would [speedily be 
followed, and that other banks, on similar, but improved principles, 
would be rapidly commenced? Also can it not be foreseen, that 
those societies would appoint deputies to meet, for the purpose of 
acting for the general interest, where the modes of discounts and 
the distribution of trades wonldbe arranged, as well as the exchange 
of their respective commodities. One of the first points for their 
considerations, I would naturally anticipate, might be the improve- 
ment in the value of their present money, viz. their wool ; and I shall 
. here offer you my own ideas in this respect, as the principles will 
extend to every article of export 
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Let all the wool belongtiig to the bankers, or others who may 
desire it, -be screwed, and perhaps washed at one^ place, by commis* 
sioners, who are expected honorably to perform their duty. Hie 
wool is sorted, and screwed by the bank, and stamped with its seal. 
Let low letters be first taken, say F as the mark of the first quality, 
which will leave room for anrfaal improvement, (after wluch the 
bales will be transmitted to England or Sydney, as the owner's 
may please.) Thii F must stand in after years for exactly the same 
quality ;- that a little above it would receive a higher letter. Now 
what is the result ? The first year the consequence may not be 
felt, unless the consumers are made well aware of the arrange- 
ment, which might, perhaps^ be. done to a considerable extent. 
When, however, this becomes known, the wool acquires a 
value which can scarce be understood by those*who are not par- 
ticularly acquainted with the subject It occurs thus ; the first 
purchasers are not the consumers, and though they are well ac- 
quainted with the value of an article, they are guided in their pur- 
chases by circumstances very diiferent from the quality of the pro- 
duce. Brokers are, however, the chief purchasers for distant con- 
sumers ; now a consumer, in giving instructions to lus broker, is, by 
means of the stamp, certain of the quality of the bale, and will go 
to a higher price on this account, rather than leave it to the brokei-'s 
discretion. Manufacturers also attach a value to that wool which 
they have been most in the habits of spinning, and will manage it 
better than that which they have been less accustomed to. There 
are many other circumstances; which I need not detail, tending to 
give a value to a known article ; a value which can only be obtain- 
ed by means of an institution constructed on similar principles to 
the one I have proposed. I would willingly mention other objects^ 
of interest, which would be derived from the bank, did I not feel 
confident that these would be presently perceived by the members, 
so soon as the establishment had fairly taken root. I shall pass, 
therefore, to a different subject, but one of vital im'portance to the 
welfare of your community. 

From the present state of the laws, I am convinced that no free 
laborers could be advantageously, at present, engaged in England, 
and brought out to the* Colony. This, however, is solely owii^to 
the state of the laws ; and such may be possible, so soon as attention 
is paid towards protecting the person who engages them against 
loss, a protection which does not now exist. Having, however, 
convict labor, ticket-oHeave men, and the power of bringing men 
from China, there can be no want of laborers, provided the proper 
care is taken of the general interests of the 'present residents. 
Convict laborers are, however, dear, because they perform little 
work, and consume a great deal Now, from what haa been 
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said^ it foliows that firee labor will be cheaper^ sd soon as you begiu 
to supply your own necessaries : at present you have to pay for it 
by the expenditure of real capital ; but afterwards the free man will 
work for what he may consume^ together with his share of in- 
creased produce^ or in other words^ labour is exchanged for labour ; 
your profits being your share of the production over his con- 
sumption. I feel^ therefore, convinced that there will be no want 
ultimately of labourers. 

But here there is a weighty consideration intimately conmected with 
this subject. Let us look forward to Bathurst forty years hence, no 
attempt having been made during that time to ward off the evils of 
a convict population. These persons acquire wealth ; their families 
grow up uneducated, and nearly as corrupt as themselves. The 
children of the free settlers also increase ; there is an approxima- 
tion betwixt them in point of character; the one is indeed some- 
what improved, but the other is greatly deteriorated. Closer con- 
nections are formed, by junction of interests, intermarriages, &c. 
Other emigrants arrive, who look with just suspicion on both of 
these ; keeping, for a time, aloof from intimate communication, 
while the others, like sharks, consider the new comer as their 
prey. Mutual and general animosity ensues ; each shunning his bro- 
ther as his enemy, and looking for venom in every smile. Is not this 
the present condition of Sydney ? Therefore, unless means are 
adopted to prevent it, the same must likewise be the invariable 
result. The occasion of this state of things has been the convict 
population ; and the evil is only now beginning to be felt, for the 
dLsease has by no means yet shown its deep seated powers of 
corruption. 

If a colonist marries, his family produces wealth to the state^ 
in proportion to the manner in whu^h he may be reared ; while, on 
the contrary, that of a convict does an equal degree of evil. This class 
maybe considered, indeed, similar to the slave population, but their 
progeny produce a greater and more immediate degree of mischief ^ 
than the African, whose descendants long keep at an immeasurable 
distance from the European. The only mode of preventing, in my 
opinion, the evils to which I have here alluded, is to educate the 
children of convicts, and get rid of the addition to the convict popu- 
lation as speedily as possible. 

The first law of nature, with regard to children, is that man is 
the protector of his own child. Tins is only during a savage state ; 
but in a civil and free jurisdiction, the government itself is the real 
protector, and the father is responsible to it for his conduct towards 
his child. This is natural law ; if a man, therefore, is unable to edu^ 
cate or. bring up his children, so as to become useful members of soci- 
ety, it becomes the dvity of the government, or the holder of the 
soil, to do so on his account. This is likewise natural law, and is 
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recognised in the limited scale, although seldom acted np to when 
those principles become more extended. Some of the United 
States of America, haTe now, I believe, adopted this nuudin. I 
conceive, however, that a degraded man becomes incapacitated, 
tpso facto, for the education of his own child, whatever may be 
his wealth, whatever the extent of hii abilities. A child mast be 
taught self-respect, who is to become a producing member of a 
community. But it is impossible to enter here fully into the natnre 
of the education required ; my attention has indeed been directed 
to the subject ; yet the contents of a volume cannot be concentrated 
within a few pages. 

f would strongly recommend, that a petition be forwarded 
to the Government on the subject ; to the effect, that all con- 
victs marrying within the district of Bathurst, should give up their 
children for education. If the parents defrayed the expenses attend- 
ing this, these should still be considered as their children ; but if 
not, they should receive such an education as would qualiiy them 
for the particular trades in which they intended to embark. Neither' 
should. this education terminate, until they were ready qualified to 
commence such future trade or profession ^.as is now the case w^ith 
the orphami of the colony, who are carelessly thrown on the wide 
world at the period when they chiefly require a protector. Your 
manufactures will afford ample scope for the employment of 
those youths ; and if the proper attention is paid to them in early 
life, you will not want a race capable of advancing onward, by 
means of the example set them by their benefactors. I trust you 
will not suppose that I would here propose the common routine of 
education at present ostentatiously pursued in charity schools, &c. 
If no more enlarged views are taught than what is obtained from 
them, namely, the same that have passed current for information 
these four thousand years, the natural protector of such children 
has not performed his duty ; neither having laid so slender a basis, 
has he a right to look for more beneficial results from it than that 
recorded in the early history of the world. By merely halting at 
the threshold no progress has been obtained ; and the children have 
no cause to be grateful to their natural guardians for their early 
treatment. 

I shall not, however, delay you longer, hut leave these subjects 
to the considerations of yourself and neighbours; and in the ex- 
pectation that my present communication may be accejptable to 
them, 

I remain. 

Yours Faithfully, 

JOHN HENDERSON. 

WeUington Valley, July, 1830. 
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CHAPTER IIT. 

Preliminary observations on the settler, and^eets produced bytkein" 
vestment of eafUal. — His arritml in the eohny ; a description of 
his proceeding to his grant, and another of him after takingpossession 
of it. — The tendency in the settler to retrograde. — JEiffects qf his 
equality with the convict, and with the free population generally. — As 
the convict can be rendered productive, the principal obstacles which 
oppose the emigration of a higher class of settlers may be re- 
moved. — Proposals for constructing farms, and also for introducing 
a superior class of settlers along with laborers, S^c. — Tenures and sales 
of land, quitrents. — Mercantile settler s private and public buildings 
of the towns; population of iMse and their occupations* 

In order^ as much as possible, to simplify this subject, let os 
first inquire into the effects produced by the investment of capi- 
tal, widi regard to its powers of advancing a young colony. In 
order that the value of the facts which I shall afterwards bring 
forward may be clearly appreciated^ let us suppose a man, 
rather below the middle rank of life, in former possession of the 
colony of New South Wales, having sheep, cattle and convicts ; 
the last producing com, equal, or somewhat surplus, to the general 
consumption. While he is diere alone^ the stock is of no value, 
because it cannot be sold ; but suppose that a cousin of his comes 
to join him, bringing with him capital in specie, which specie he 
gives to the first colonist for half his stock and convicts, in order 
that he may commence trade on his own account. What are 
the effects of this change, first, on a growing export such as wool ? 
We have nothing to do with what the first colonist laid out; 
we take him as we found him ; his flocks, herds, &c. were of no 
value, — ^they were unsaleable ; the proceeds of wool were con- 
sequently clear gain. 

We have, however, by the arrival of the second colonist, given 
a value to these ; therefore, food has now acquired a value pro- 
portional to the capital brought ,by the second settler, and the 
convict labor has done so likewise ; consequently we diminish the 
profits of the wool, without increasing the quantity produced. 

The fixst effect, therefore, of increase of specie in the young 
colony, ill to diminish the profits on a growing export ; the second 
is to diminish, in consequence of the increased price of labor and 
of ramHnaterial, the power of that colony to bring a new export 
toper^ction, and into competition with mat of another country. 

Again, with regard to production ; suppose both settlers are a 
little below the middle rank of society in the Mother Country, 
and that one of them has thus suddenly acquired a little fortune, 
by having become possessed of his cousin's capital. He would 
naturally attribute his good fortune to his own management, and 
quickly expend his money in foreign produce. He would relax in 

f2 
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his efforts^ and send to the nearest market for a bottle of mm, 
inviting his cousin^ and perhaps one or two of the best of the 
convicts^ to partake of his hospitality. During this conviviality 
a general happiness would prevail throughout the limits of our 
infant settlement. The convict would relax in his labor, and the 
working bullocks Iktten for want of occupation. The cattle would 
become wild, roaming from pasture t)3 pasture, and luxuriating in 
the hitherto unknown sweets of liberty. The native dog would 
prowl forth, unheeded by the farmer's hitherto wakeful shepherd, 
and fearlessly seize, by night, the portion of the young flock 
which had escaped the talons of the eagle hawk, during the course 
of the day. The liquor might be soon expended, but things would 
not, on that account, return to their former state. The first colonist 
would not renew his efforts with his former energy ; he has thus ac- 
quired habits of sensual indulgence, and idleness, and would 
naturally content himself, therefore, by anticipating the arrival of 
another cousin, to whom he might write the most flattering 
accounts of the prospects of the new country, in order to induce 
him to deposit his capital in his hands, in exchange for what 
would otherwise be of no value. 

In the mean time, how does the second colonist act ? Let us sup- 
pose that the necessity for exertion has prevented his being led into 
the former's idle habits. He will, notwithstanding, attach great 
consequence to the experience of the elder ; he will carefully pursue 
his footsteps, without looking either to the right or to the left ; he 
will foresee no changes, save those which have already occurred ; 
nor will he take thought for the morrow, since he will implicitly 
believe that the morrow must ever be as yesterday. But even 
should this not be the case^ still it is evident that the capital he has 
brought has not only been useless, but prejudicial ; and that since 
the colony is not yet a manufacturing coimtryy its productions 
have not been iswreased, but really diminished in a ratio pro- 
portional to the capital last invested. 

It would appear, therefore, that the increase of specie into the 
new colony, or the investment of capital, whether by the Govern- 
ment, or by individuals, is prejudicial to its rising progress^ and 
tends to restrain its productive power. To this cai^s^ may be 
attributed the sudden rise of the United States of America, on the 
annual expenditure of the Mother Country being discontinued ; 
since necessity compelled them to draw the common ali(icles 
from their own resources^ for the supply of which they were before 
totally dependent on the Mother Country. The general cheapness 
of agricultural produce, also consequent on withdrawing the 
English capital, at the same time affording them the means of ex- 
porting their raw or manufactured produce to their ovm or to 
foreign states. 
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The benefit, therefore, which the new country derives from the 
second colonist is not from his chpitid, but either from Ats indivi- 
dual Uibor, or from his abilities as a superintendent of convicts. 
It is, therefore, necessary that, in our future investigation, we 
should consider the settler as a laborer or superintendent of 
convicts. As a laborer, working for his own individual advantage, 
I would estimate that his work would equal that of three, or 
perhaps four convicts, working for a master. But if we consider 
him as a free laborer, working by the day for a master, the laws, 
with regard to free servants, remaining as they are, 1 would not 
be justified in estimating him as even equal to a convict of the 
same trade, taking into consideration, at the same time, his 
different description of wages. As a superintendent his value 
cannot be even approximated; it must entirely depend on his 
ability and steadiness ; he is of the same value in this light as an 
ofiicer is to a soldier. He is, in &ct, the moving power ; and his own 
exertions may be deemed often equal to all those whom he may 
superintend. In a country, therefore, where the greater pro- 
portion of the population are convicts, and where these are unpro- 
ductive, as we have already shown them, superintendents are more 
requisite and valuable than laborers ; for according to the abilities 
of the superintendent, so will be the total produce of the exertions 
of the laborers. Also, having proper superintendents, on there 
being found a deficiency of laborers, these will UQt be long uu- 
supplied ; for havmg now obtained the head, it will be of itself able 
to find a hand. In other words, it is only on the energies of men 
of ability and education that the Mother Country ought to 
depend, tn order that the productive powers of a colony, simi- 
larly situated to New South WaUs, may be most rapidly 
developed. 

I shall now endeavour, as briefly as possible, to trace a settler 
in possession of the requisite capital from his arrival in the colony 
to his settlement on his grant of land, whether in Van Dieman's 
Land or New South Wales. In both countries the expenses are 
enormous to a person on his first landing ; and the settler whom 
we suppose to have a family^ is soon convinced of the necessity of 
removing from Hobart Town or Sydney, as speedily as possible. 
The diflerence in the two places is, that at Hobart Town the 
present Governor appears to take a personal interest in the 
prosperity of the new com^s ;« receives them kindly, and endea- 
vours to introduce those of the better class, by means of his 
table, to the other settlers. This is doing, therefore, a little, 
and that little is of some consequence ; whereas at Sydney they 
are left entirely to themselves ; and generaUy without a single friend 
to apply to, they must unravel, as they can, the thread of their 
fiiture destiny. 
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PrevioQs to receiving a grant of land, the settler must go 
throQgh several offices ; he mast show his capital to the Land Board, 
and receive an order to select a grant of land ; after having selected 
it, he must then procure an order to take possession of it, 
or in colonial phrase, to *' Locate." Simple as these steps may 
appear, the settler may consider himself fortunate, should he have 
got through them in Van Diemen's Land in tviro months, and at 
Sydney in, sometimes, double, — nay, in certain cases, I have heard 
of triple that period being expended, even supposing the indivi- 
dual himself opposed no delay in the selection of the soiL 
The heart-rending suspense and disappointment which these 
delays produce, as well as the rapid diminution of capital, consequent 
on a residence in the colonial presidencies, tends not only to dis* 
gust him, and paralyse his mind, . but detracts materially from his 
future means of improvement. To this indeed it may be objected, 
that there may be policy in sueh delay ; since if the increase of 
specie is detrimental to the colony, the sooner that it is expended 
the better. The settler's capital, however, acts detrimentally, 
whether in his own hands or in those of others ; but its influence 
is most deleterious when it is expended in unproductive produce. 
Again, we have observed, that this colonist is only useful as a 
. superintendent, and that his value is in proportion to his abilities ; 
now, according to the regulations of the Government, his powers 
of becoming a superintendent are in proportion to his capital ; 
consequently, the depriving him of it has the effect of reducing 
him from a superintendent to the condition of a laborer; or if he 
is incapable of the last, taking from him altogether the power 
of being useful to himself or others. 

The Land Board investigates the amount of capital ; and if the 
settler possesses, I believe, £ 1000, he obtains a maximum grant 
of 2560 acres, or the square of two miles. This Board must have 
been first, I presume, established, to compel the settler to enter- 
tain and provide for a certain number of convicts, according to the 
extent of the grant allotted him ; if, however, this had been the 
case, it is no longer so, constituting another instance of a regulation, 
laid down at first with an apparently good object, but the policy 
being soon lost sight of, the evil effects; at length, only remain, 
rendering it extremely difficult to trace the circumstances under 
which it could first have originated. , Even admitting, how- 
ever, that the abovementioned policy was required, and that 
capital which has been shown to be so prejudicial was ne- 
cessary, still it by no means follows, that the Land BoOTd is 
calculated to obtain this object. It appears to me, on the con- 
trary, to be a useless and expensive establishment to the Govern- 
ment ; a means of retarding, by expense and delay, the efforts of 
the settler, while it constitutes no check against deceit^ should 
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that be istended to be practised. There are few men indeed who 
could not borrow sufficient capitcd for the day, to exhibit befot^e 
the Members of such a Board. Would it not be sufficient to attach 
to the application for land^ a declaration on the part of the settler^ 
countersigned by any respectable authority^ stating the amount 
of capital virtually belonging to him^ and by this means remove 
the first barrier to his progress ? Formerly^ I was assured, that a set* 
tier used to be treated by this Board, almost in a similar manner 
as a convict ; but the system has now, I am happy to say, given 
way to a more liberal policy. 

The settler's papers, having now passed the Board, are forwarded 
to the Government, who attend to them when the general routine 
of business affords them sufficient leisure. In this, one observes 
the first indication which would lead to the conclusion, that Go- 
vernment were rather inimical than otherwise to the settler ; and 
I fear, that a more intimate acquaintance will tend to prove, tha 
the interest of the settler has ever been considered as of secondary 
importance. The Government duty is with the convict ; and it 
would seem that it viewed the struggles and exertions of the 
Aettler with apathy and indifference : often manifestly opposing his 
interest and improvement ; drawing, directly or indirectly, from him 
his resources ; and never coming promptly to his lissistance, uidess 
when its own or the convict's interest are obviously at stake. Such has 
appeared to me to have been the epitome of the Government policy 
towards the settler, since the commencement of the colony; instilling, 
even on his first arrival, feelings and antipathies to its prejudice, 
which afterwards become almost a portion of his nature. The disap- 
pointments and delays may indeed frequently induce him to be- 
^ come the fawning sycophant ; still the same feeluigs or prejudices 
with regard to it will remain ; he will be inclined to view all its 
future acts with suspicion : when it attempts to control him he will 
consider it oppression ; igid where it proposes to reward his neigh- 
bour, by its approbation or favor, he will ascribe it to bribery and 
corruption. 

The next office to which the settler must apply, is that of the 
Surveyor General, in order to obtain information regarding land, 
and to forward his succeeding papers, &c. to Government. As we 
have afterwards, however, to take a general view of the Surveyor 
Grenend's Department, under die head of Government, I shall only 
here remark, that the intelligence furnished there, is meagre in the ex- 
treme ; nay, even with regard to the occupation of land, 1 am told, that 
it is in New South Wales very far from accurate. This occasions the 
settler great inconvenience, since after ti^velling over half the colo- 
ny, at an unnecessary expense, in order to obtain local information 
from his brother settlers,whose interest it is to witlihold it from him, 
and after living, as he conceives, made his selection, he fiends, upon 
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/orwarding his applicadon^ that the land hasb^n given away^ ot is 
about to be given away ; that it is either to be sold, or that the title to it 
is now a matter of dispute. It is not uncommon, therefore, for the 
emigrant to make three, four, or more selections before one may be 
approved of. This period is, perhaps, the most irksome of the set- 
tler's life ; for although, during that time, suffering none of those hard- 
ships to which he has soon to be subjected, he is called on with- 
out experience, without a friend or guide, to take a most important 
step, and one in which his own interests through life, as well as those 
of his family, are deeply implicated. Acting, therefore, to the best 
of his judgment, but with every one apparently opposed to him, he 
labors under the conviction, that he is proceeding wrong, because 
aware that a year's experience would furnish him with different views 
of the future, from what he could possibly entertain on his first arrival 
in the country. The wide held tends likewise to confuse him, and it is> 
therefore, no small relief to his mind when he has at length, selected 
his land, whatever may be its quality or its situation. 

But it may be reasonably asked, why is a new comer thus called 
on to make his selection, before he is qualified to judge properly for 
himself? Why does he not take a farm, since these are to be had, 
and the rents are moderate? His interest ought to teach him to 
gain time and information without expense ; and that a year's ex- 
perience acquired on a farm, which wUl merely cover his outlay, is 
at this juncture of more consequence to him tiian the value of any 
profits he may derive from it. But he is ignorant ; he thinks the best 
land may be occupied, and that if he expects to overcome the difficnl- 
ties of a first settlement, the sooner he commences laboring the better. 
Why should he toil, he may conceive, to improve another man's land, 
when the same labor might render bis own productive ? The chief 
obstacle exists, however, in theGovemment regulations, obliging the 
settler to commence expending the nominal value of theland in actual 
improvements, immediacy on taking possession of the grant. These, 
one would imagine, had been framed on the idea, that capital ex- 
pended or wasted, was equally advantageous to the colony. The 
principle which I have endeavoured to prove, in the last chapter of 
this work, could never have been suspected, namely, thai the slower, 
mid smaller the capital first sunk on land, the greater advcmt- 
age, after a term of years, is derived from the amotmt so invested. 
Notwithstanding these regulations, however, even in the present state 
of things, I should conceive it to be for the advantage of all settlers, 
on their arrival with sufficient capital to entitle them to maxi- 
mum grants, to rent farms for three years, if they can obtain such 
as Tvill clearly defray their expenses ; and particularly if the rents 
are to be paid in corn, and tfie implements to be returned in kind, 
at the termination of the leases. With regard to others, who come 
&\kt with a isimaller capital^ I would, under the same circumstances^ 
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conceive it to be for their advaotage^ to liire themselves as over* 
seers for similar periods. 

Being fearful lest the length of my pages should, however, alarm 
some whose curiosity I may as yet have failed to excite, I shall now 
hasten our settler forward, and after supplying him through the pro- 
per offices with convicts, and purchasing for him his provisions and 
implements, we shall start him off to locate on his new territory. I 
shall here attempt to sketch the rough outline of his picture ; and 
thou£:h I am unaccustomed to a lighter pen, I hope to be enabled, 
through fanciful and brieC details, to communicate the requisite 
information, to my uninitiated readers. 

We shall choose a morning in spring, the sweetest in the year ; 
our place the banks of a dark rolling stream, where our settler and 
his establishment have bivouacked, for the advantage of the water. 
A slight sheet for a tent protects them from the midnight dew^ 
and under its scanty canopy are laid the settler, his wife> and three 
children. Notwithstanding the fatigues of the preceding stage 
they have slept but little, and are now all awake with Qke first 
dawn of day. The sky is without a cloud ,- the air bracing and 
, delightful. The notes of the early thrush have given place to those 
of the Derwent magpie, who, perched on a lofty gum tree, is 
chaunting in rich full notes his natural melody. The restless and 
noisy minas are disputing amidst the bright yellow blossoms of a 
neighbouring wattle, while many a smaller warbler is breathing 
forth, in cheering tones, his early matins. 

Close by the embers of a waning fire, are seen the figures of four 
convicts, the assigned servants^ who are sleeping soundly and undis* 
tttrbed. They are familiarised to such scenes, — old steady hands, 
who have passed through many a settler; have known a road- 
gang or two, and mayhap a penal settlement No care occupies 
their bosoms ; to them the present scene has no charms, and the 
future presents to their imagination nothing either pleasing or 
alarming. These sages have been consigned to the settler, in pre- 
ference to less experienced hands, who might probably have been 
useless. Near them stands a waggon^ containing a portion of the 
furniture and provisions of the settler ; his sea stores, implements 
of husbandry, with useless and useful, articles indiscriminately 
• combined. The implements have been purchased at the highest 
price, and contain likewise, many things which the settler could 
bave done without ; besides which^ as he has to build a house, a 
number of instruments which are required for that purpose^ have 
afterwards to be thrown aside. 

Feeding in the vicinity are the remains of a flock of sheep ; in 
4e purchase of which the settler has been jockied, both as to the 
price and quality. His particular friend has^ as a great favor, sold 
bim some of his first woolled ones^ and only supplied him with 
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tiie second sort, most of whom are scabby old ewes^ for whose 
iBeece the owner protested he had received 3 shillings per pounds by 
the latest return of sales. One-third of these have gone astray 
with another flock^ on the road^ and it has been deemed at length 
necessary to proceed without them. 

The children are now dressed^ healthy^ blooming and happy; 
eagerly pursuing^ in company with the kangaroo bitchy some 
painted butterfly ; true emblem of their future pursuits. 

The mother is preparing the breakfast. On the ground are 
spread the remnants of cups and saucers, eked out by tin jugs. A 
large damper of unleavened breads made of unsifted flour, has been 
baked on the previous evening. The tea is boiling in the kettle, 
and a sufficient quantity of mutton chops are grilling on the fire, too 
much, in the idea of the uninitiated, for a party of twice their num- 
bei^ ; but proving in the clearest terms, that the cares of the emi- 
grants have had no effect in diminishing their appetites. One convict 
is assisting to get ready the breakfast, another has gone to look after 
the bullocks, a third is milking the cows, and a fourth is tending 
the sheep. So far all is well ; a fearful havoc has been made in the 
mutton chops, with corresponding execution on the damper, ere the 
man returns to acquaint them that a pair of the working buUocks 
are missing. In these the settler has been equally fortunate, as 
with his sheep. Having paid for them a proper price, he has 
found, on Ins departure, that two of them are newly broken-in 
steers, which have taken the earliest opportunity of regaining their 
former liberty, and of rejoining their companions, the free rangers 
of the forest. 

A settler on the road has, however, taken pity on the destitute 
situation of the new comer, and has generously supplied him 
with another pair, for onl^ double their proper value. These last, 
however, probably not understanding this arrangement, have, as 
in duty bound, returned to their former homes, after their first 
day's journey. 

While, however, the man is gone in pursuit of the deserters, the 
principal hand of the set of convicts approaches the settler, twisting 
his cap in his hand, symptomatic of something wrong. He comes 
to inquire whether master has last night taken out any beicka or 
sugar, because the cases seem, som't curiam and disordered. 
On examination, it is found that a portion of those articles have in- 
deed been purloined, evidently by a combination of the four, and 
that, most probably, the man despatched for the bullocks, has gone 
likewise to convert the proceeds of this into liquor. The settler is seen 
blustering, threatening, and abusing, while the convicts are acting 
with stoical indifference, and inwardly enjoying the scene. The 
settler's anger, however, gives place to prudence, because he well 
knows he possesses no power to punish them himself, and should 
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he complain to a magistrate^ he would ran the chance of losing his 
whole property^ since were they confined on suspicion, he would 
have no one to attend to his flock^ his herd, lus team ; he would, in 
short, be left destitute. 

We shall now take a second view of our acquaintance, after his 
location on his farm. Perhaps the scene is Van Diemen's Land ; the 
thneis a warm summer's evening. Decked in the remnants of for- 
mer finery, may be seen the mother of the family, who sits nurs- 
ing anotl^r cluld, being just recovered from her accouchement 
I know the hut well, and see it now before me. It is divided 
into two; in the inner or sleeping apartment, is seen ranged 
the supplies for the year, flour, sugar, &c., which require to be 
locked up. The children's beds are roughly constructed ; Kangaroo 
skins, over straw> ' constitutes the matras, while blankets or op- 
possum skin rugs form the coverlids. In the slabs of which the 
walls are composed, may be observed small holes for the purpose 
of pointihg a musket, in case of sudden attack from the natives 
or bushrangers'^. The roof is not so close, but the rays of light, 
in fine weather, and the rain in bad, fihd each of them an easy 
entrance. The furniture is of the rudest description ; forms^ 
supplying the place of two. broken chairs, are set round a table, 
constructed with posts sunk in the ground, having split boards laid, 
over them. By the fire are seen several generations of cats, by 
some means already collected, who are sitting sedately, as becomes 
a patriarchal family, the elder ones apparently pondering over 
their youthful follies. The kangaroo bitch, who has likewise been 
breeding, would fain take up her quarters by their side, drawn 
thither by die sweet scented sayour of a huge damper, that is now 
baking in the ashes ; but the fleas, which are already insupporta- 
ble, renders her presence by no means desirable ; and she retires 
tojierd with the less favored curs. 

The husband has returned from his daily labors, the furrows 
of care engraven on his sunburnt, but healthy, countenance. He 
carefully deposits his gun, which he carried with him to the plough, 
to protect himself against the insidious attacks of the natives, 
whUe his children all flock around him, dirty, fat, blooming and 
noisy. The wife is just making her complaints to the husband, 
that the servant woman has been insolent, and that her conduct 

* Both the wood for constmcting the first houses of a farm, and the 
bark for covering them, are superior in New South Wales. The latter ia 
taken from the box tree, one of the species of the Eucalyptus which is not 
found in Van Diemen's Land. In both countries the traveller, on frequent- 
ing the generality of huts, has frequently cause to regret the equal distri- 
bution of nature's bounty, who in blessing with abundance the prolific 
powers of man and beast, has equally extended her fruitful munificence 
to the bugs and fleas. 

2 
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has become so intolerable^ that she begs him to send her vwkj, 
rather than be longer troubled with her. The Abigail being called 
for, without waiting the attack, presently begins the battle, by 
abusing tlie settler and his wife in no measured terms ; and on its 
being arranged that she is to proceed to a magistrate, her friend John 
comes to request a pass to go also, in order to complain that 
his victuals are not good, bis slops are not properly furnished, 
his work is too much, or perhaps that he is sick. Thomas, 
the ploughman, may, for the same cause, have adroitly broken the 
plough, and now likewise requests leave to go to the blacksmith, 
who lives 40 miles distant, to escort his companion, to meet his 
friend, or any other cause ; the plough with the bullocks, remaining 
at rest until his return. Or, perhaps, the shepherd may have just 
arrived with the intelligence, that a portion of die flock has, through 
his carelessness, strayed upon the uninclosed ground of his next 
neighbour, and jih&t his friend has been kind enough to send them 
to pound, where they will be sold on a certain dav, to the highest 
bidder, if the expenses, amounting sometimes to the half, or to the 
whole of their value, be not defrayed within that period. 

Let us, however, pass from this rapid picture, to inquiie the 
causes of. those things. The climate is salubrious in the highest 
degree ; the frame of man is invigorated, ready for labor, and nerved 
for enterprise. The soil is productive, and requires but little to 
render back the fairest of nature's bounty ; yet, with all this, 
may it not be said of man, the lord of die creation, that like the 
Arab of the desert, his hand is against every one, and every one's 
hand against him. What, therefore, can be the cause of ^ Govern- 
ment like that of England, rearing up, in the 19th century, a semi- 
barbarous colony, groaning nnder self-constituted burthens, expen- 
sive to the Mother Country, and permitting those materials, by 
which it might be rendered comparatively ^ppy, to lie idle and 
unimproved ? 

It is certainly extraordinary, that the removal of a native of 
England from his own country, to another, peopled by British 
subjects, should occasion an alteration in his national disposition ; 
such, however, in those colonies is tlie case, the settler there soon 
assuming a stronger resemblance to the American character than 
to that of his own countrymen. A roan, after quitting all his friends 
and relations, is thrown amongst a set of people eager in the 
pursuit of gain, looking to their own se^sh interest, and negli- 
gent of all that concerns the welfare of their fellow creatures. As- 
sociating with such persons, and permanently fixed amongst them, 
during the period of his existence, he naturally and easily adopts 
their habits. Again, he is sent into the wilds to settle, to work as a 
common laborer, and to sustain bodily hardship, without mental 
employment. The descent of mankind ton^ards a savage life, is 
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easy and rapid^ while to recover a single step that may be lost^ 
is difficult in the extreme. The mind^ however^ cannot remain 
vacant, and consequently the settler soon becomes as expert as his 
brethren in all the arcana of buying and selling. Mutual inter- 
course is difficult ; not from the distance so much> as from the 
danger of leaving property unprotected. Indeed^ this inconveni- 
ence appeared to me so great, that I considered property, however 
obtained^ as being dearly purchased by requiring to be so constantly 
guarded by the presence of its possessor. The settlers generally 
retaining all the evil points in their national character, with a 
diminution of honorable principle, from the society with which 
they intermix, it is not to be wondered at that friendships be- 
tween nearest neighbours are far from common. This is more the 
case I think in Van Diemen's Land than in New South Wales, 
where an armed neutrality, or a partial demonstration of friend- 
ship, is more frequently kept up. In Van Dieman's Land this 
difference has taken place in consequence of certain impounding 
regulations, and from transgression of boundary lines ; indicating, 
however, that it would require but little excitement in either settle- 
ment to arm one half the colony against the lives of their nearest 
neighbojars. 

In Van Diemen's Land also they are rather behind the sister colo* 
ny in the comfort of their huts and houses ; and I may mention, what 
may seem scarce credible, that at the time 1 travelled through the 
former country, when cows could be had at £1 per head, and 
when each settler possessed his flocks and herds, that sufficient milk 
could seldom be procured for tea. True, the herd of cattle la there 
generally inferior ; but the giving up those httle comforts which 
can be obtained by a small additional trouble, must infallibly tend 
towards a return to barbarism. The defects of society, and the 
general intermixture of ajl descriptions, may Ukewise, I conceive^ 
act extremely prejudicially on the colonial character; and this 
may be increased by the want of inducement to reading, and of 
opportunities to profit by it. But, whatever be the causes^ 
the fact is plain and undeniable, that the British character in both 
colonies is deteriorated ; nor do I perceive any probable cause, 
why it should not continue still further to retrograde"^. 

* In passing through the agricultural parts of both countries I could not 
help remarking, that had I not been informed of the periods of their re- 
spective foundations, but had to estimate it from the degree of improve- 
ment of the different farms, I should have concluded, that the greater num- 
|)er had only been commenced about 3 yeard back, and that none, save 
a few, in the immediate vicinity of the principal towns, could lay claim to 
a more ancient existence than that of six years. 

.. The produce of new land in average seasons in Van Diemen's Land, may be 
reckoned at 17 bushels of wheat to the acre, and of old land, at twenty- 
three. The uncertainty of climate in New South Wales is so great, that it is 
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When a convict is consigned to an old settler, who can give 
him food without having to purchase it, his expense may amount, 
in New South Wales, to about £5 per annum, for clothing ; but it 
is considerably more than that at present in Van Diemep's Land. 
This sum is expended in foreign produce, and constitutes a portion 
of the capital annually laid out. The work, at the same time, 
cannot, I conceive, be estimated at above one-tbird of that of a 
free laborer, working by contract ; while the expense in such case 
bf superintendence is very great, as well, as the consumption 
of colomal produce. 

In order to trace the causes of this, let us turn our attention to 
the relative position in which the settler and the convict are placed, 
with regard to one another. The settler having in his own per- 
son^no power to punidi his, servants, and his poverty preventing 
his rewarding them to any great extent, he feels himself placed at 
once in a most embarrassing situation. Should a richer or more 
profuse settler come into the neighbourhood, and give greater en- 
couragement to his convicts, or should any accidental whim take 
possession of them, they get dissatisfied, performing only so 
much work as will screen them from punishment ; breaking his 
utensils, losing his sheep, and either robbing him themselves, or 
getting others to do so. It is generally th^. practice, in cases of 
this kind) for them to endeavour, by every means in tfieir power, 
to get a complaint against the master, which is carried without 
d^lay to the nearest magistrate. Should this not> however, be the 
case, every thing goes wrong at the farm ; until the settler himself 
is. obliged to take one or two of the most refractory to the magis- 
trate. He seldom, however, does this until eveiy other means 
has been tried; well knowing, that in punishing the servant, a con- 
siderable portion of the onus falls on lus own shoulders. 

Let us suppose, then, that the men are sent off, and that the 
master follows, having to ride an average distance of 30 miles^ 
or some times two or three days' journey in New South Wales. 
If, however, things went on badly when he was present, they are 
still worse during Us absence ; audit not unfrequently happens^ that 
a robbery takes place during the interval. He comes before 
the magistrate, and during the investigation, stands before him the 
equal, I know not how, of a convicted felon. The magistrate is 
called on to distribute justice with perfect impartiality between 
them, examines into the private affairs of the settler^ and shielded 

impossible, perhaps, to give a similar average for that colony. The expense 
of bringing into cultivation on a new farm 100 acres would require an 
outlay under present circumstances in Van Dieman's Land, of £1000, and in 
New South Wales of about £7Q0. This difference is in consequence of 
the annual expense of convicts, which in the one country may he £7 or S 
per head in addition to food, while in the other it will only average £^, 
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by virtue of his office^ he freely remarks on the impropriety of 
the other's conduct. My blood has often boiled at the recital of 
some of those trials, while I have thought that no riches could 
compensate for the injury to those feelings which have been thus 
legally lacerated. The convict^ knowing that his own punishment 
notwithstanding is nearly certain^ feels during this a recom- 
pense for what he has afterwards to undergo. The trial is closed; 
he is either flogged^ or sent to a road-gang. If the latter, the 
settler's sheep 'or bullocks are without a^ person to take charge of 
them, and another cannot be easily or speedily procured ; whife 
the convict gets a new master^ has injured his former one, has in 
short triumphed. What commonly follows ? The other, at first, 
returns to his farm, deeply regretting the hour he set foot i^ the 
country ; but after repeated instances of a similar description, he 
gets careless, and broken-hearted ; vexations increase, he takes to 
drinking, becomes debauched, dishonest, and at length ruined. 

The conviction left on my mind is, that a convict servant is a 
direct loss to his master; that is, taking the whole of the convicts 
attached to agricultural settlers : and that notwithstanding their ap- 
parent cheapness, this loss is greater in New Soilth Wales, than in 
Van Diemen's Land, in consequence of the unfavorable seasons in 
the former colony. I also conceive, that however successful the 
present system may apparently have been, in rendering the convict 
population less injurious, another, which had for its object in the 
first instance a stricter surveillance, even as it regarded this ob- 
ject, would have produced still more beneficial effects. The 
present system, instead of promoting the interest of the country^ 
has tended materially to retard its progress. It has degraded the 
settler without raising tho convict. It has laid toe foundation for 
evils which, I fear, no change of measures will effectually remedy. 
The convict, far from what would be expected, is generally a cow- 
ard; his previous habits cannot be easily eradicated, and unless the 
first symptoms of insubordination are watched and corrected, he 
again relapses, becoming injurious to his master, and likewise, as an 
example, pernicious to his companions. Now the settler has neither 
power to attend to this, nor is it his interest. On the contrary, 
he must shut his eyes against petty depredation, insubordination, 
&c. and thank his good genius that things are not so bad as they" 
perhaps might be. 

Why, therefore, I would ask, does not the Government give the 
requisite power into the hands of the settler, demanding from him^ 
at the same time, a strict account? The Government would im- 
mediately declare, tiiat such would be totally incompatible with 
the principles of that cameleon-like thing, the British Consti- 
tution: but when driven from that fanciful fortification, it would 
perhaj^s, with justice, declare^ that the average description of settleni 
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kre, at present^ unfit for such a trust The jealousy of powef 
would enable it to cite a thousand instances of oppression of a 
settler^ while the one hundred thousand instances of the opposite 
description would remain unregistered. Allowing^ howeyer, in the 
fullest extent, that the average of the settlers are at present unqua- 
lified to be entrusted with increased powers, let us inquire, whether 
advantage has been taken of those who are known to be qualified 
for a confidence of this description? and secondly, whether if it 
were found requisite, a higher quality, sui&ble to our purposes, 
might not have been drawn from the Mother Country ? 

In England it has been shown, that the work accomplished by 
the convicts, has been made nearly to equal the amount of 
their expence ; and if thb is the case in an overpopulous and 
embarrassed country, what reason can be given why they should 
not, in a new colony, be rendered productive beyond their expen- 
diture? 

To enter at once into this subject, let us suppose the settlers 
to be divided into two classes, those that are qualified for the 
charge of convicts, and those Ihat are not so: — the one, con- 
stituting the educated and respectable class, the other the unedu- 
cated and inferior portion of the community. As we have already 
examined into the consequences resulting from the investn^ent of 
capita], let us now observe, with the same attention, the effects 
produced by treating those two classes with perfect equality. Con- 
victs are distributed equally betwixt them, grants of land are 
indiscriminately bestowed, &c. Now, although it may be ad- 
mitted, that a convict, for his crimes, may be justly punished, by 
being made the servant of a man of the lowest class, still as our 
ofaject is to render him productive, can we conscientiously expect 
that this will be accomplished, by placing him under one as pre- 
judiced and ignorant as himself? The punishment is, in this case, 
with regard to the convict, unequally distributed, since those who 
are servants to the higher class have a greater chance of becom- 
ing productive than when bound to those whose only claim to such 
trust, is, that they are not like themselves, at the moment, under 
sentence of the law. The first class of settler has, m the mean time, 
been deprived of his mechanic, his free laborer, his superintendent. 
These have become his equals, proprietors of land, slaves, &c., and 
their numbers being infinitely superior, he is lost sight of, and has 
become proportionately unproductive. The two classes, when 
united together, were powerful, they constituted the head and the 
hand ; when separated, they become both proportionally unproduc- 
tive. 

To those who have been surprised at the sudden change pro- 
duced in the characters of the inhabitants of a new colony, co/fa^ 
pared with that of the Mother Country, this enigma will nffw be 
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solved. Goyemment has raised a competition between two classes, 
which should have been inseparable ; and the effects are felt, not in 
the increase of production^ but in its diminution. A class of men 
are raised above their proper condition, without any previous al- 
teration to prepare and quaUfy them for such a change. Is it not 
natural that they should look with a giddy eye around, and fre- 
quently mistake the meaning of the words, liberty and licentious- 
ness.? Why should the Government then view, with sur- 
prise and indignation, those beings, whom they have rendered free 
and independent, when they find them armed, and ready to attack 
those from whom they .first derived their powers to be injurious, 
but who have omitted, preparatorily to teach them their proper 
application ? By giving small grants of land, the kernel of the soil is 
placed in unproductive hands, while the giving grants of land at 
all to an inferior rank, lets loose, upon the better settier, a class of 
men highly prejudicial to good order, and who are at all times 
inclined, when they have the power, to consider his property as 
their peculiar prey. 

But it may be asked, if the superintendence of convicts was 
confined to the higher class of settlers, what would be done with 
those unemployed ? Are these to remain in the hands of Go- 
vernment? or does it possess the means of rendering them pro- 
ductive ? That it, could render them productive, I am thoroughly 
convinced; as also, that it would have taken the necessary steps to 
do so, long ere this, had the Home Government considered the 
expenditure of sufficient importance to insist on such measures. 
In order to effect this, however, it is evident, that the higher class 
of settiers being otherwise employed, we must bring out from 
England a sufficient number of superintendents, who are qualified,, 
by their education, to be placed in confidential situations. Amongst 
the rises of empires, it is generally allowed, that the British Govern- 
ment in the East Indies, is one of the most extraordinary in the 
history of nations. What has been the secret spring, by which it 
has acquired its present preponderance ? The French nation have 
made several attempts ; their Governments have frequentiy begun to 
blossom fairly, but withered under the passing storm. The Portu^ 
guese and the Dutch have had equally favorable opportunities, and 
likewise failed ; while at 'the same time, the success of a body df Bri* 
tish Merchants has been such, as to excite the envy of all the na- 
tions of Europe. Is not the reason to be found in their having, at an 
early period, selected their servants from the flower of the British 
nation, in their having requured them to be men of education, in- 
creasing that education with the extent of their empire ? In their 
selection of legislators, they have been, in general, equally happy ; 
and the confidence which these again have required to place in 
their subordinates has, in consequence, rarely been abused. Might 
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Bot this lesfon foe asdvl in a new colony, wli^ its fvtme pro- 
gresB 80 much depends on the first foandalion. ? Might not the 
Government of these colonies have been beneficially transferred, 
from a transitory ministry, to a fixed power, vested in a set of 
men similarly constituted to the Conrt of Directors? To the ad- 
vantages resulting in this case from a steady system, one miglit 
then naturally expect, that the colonies would- no longer be sacri- 
ficed to support the ephemeral power of a Brkish ministry. But we 
ought chiefly to anticipate that the expenditure should be steadily 
and jealously watched, nor would it, under such a supposition, be 
considered safe for a ministry to bring before Parliament, an 
annual account of disbursement by the Mother Country similar to 
Hbe present, viz. 

Annual Colonial Expenses for New South Wales 

and Van Diemen's Land, averaging £300,000 

Annual expense of transmission of an average 

of 4/100 prisoners, at £40 per head, 176,000 

Total, 476,000 
Total Colonial Exports, £140,000 / / / 

Dismissing, however, this subject for the present, let us now 
bring out from England our superintendents, who are to be all 
well educated young men ; an4 having done so, let us hold out to 
them inducements proportional to their exertions and experience, 
sufficient to stimulate them to application and industry. It will, 
ai^er this be no longer necessary, invidiously to send out from the 
Mother Country, the dependents on ministry to monopolize the 
higher and more lucrative situations of the colonies ; a proper 
stock of experienced and qualified individuals having thereby been 
obtained, both economy and prudence will indicate that vacancies, 
save in the highest situation, should be filled up from those 
most deserving and qualified in the rolls of our new establish- 
ment 

It is next indispensably necessary, that the annual emoluments of 
these should be made to depend upon their own exertions, and that 
of those under them. Instead of fixed salaries, whether they weie 
usefiilly employed, or remained idle, - they should receive what- 
ever might be the value of their established proportion of the 
whole work executed ; for if the head of a department has not a 
powerful and constant interest in its success, it is unreasonable to 
anticipate that it will ever be brought to a proper state of effi- 
ciency, or, that economy will be adopted in its details by tiiose 
to whom the outlay of the capital is a matter of comparative in- 
difference. Although the advantages held out to the young su- 
perintendent may consequently be at first but small, still, when in 
addition to these, the situations of the Government are thrown 
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open, thi^ indttcements, I should imagine^ will be found amply 
sufficient to lead the requisite number to accept of employment. 

We shall ajssume^ that our first object is an agricultural estab- 
lishment^ and that we have selected a situation such as to enable 
us to commence operations on an extensive scale. In other 
words^ instead of having small patches of cultivation spread oyer, 
the country^ by which the price of production is increased^ and the 
rudest system of agriculture is pursued, we should concentrate our 
means, commencing at proper distances such an extent of cultiva- 
tion as may be deemed requisite, after calculating the quantity of 
com that is required to be supplied. By this arrangement, instead of 
copying the progress of former ages, we should at once be enabled 
to commence, with the aid of those improvements, derived from 
European discoveries, so f^r as they could be rendered applicable 
to a new country. 

Although it will afterwards appear, that our next step requires 
a certain gradual progress, we shall here assume, that we have 
placed upon the land, the requisite number of hands to bring it 
into cultivation. Our first endeavour ought naturally to be to 
establish amongst our gang, a system of subordination in a con- 
tinued chain, similar to that of Military or Naval discipline, or 
perhaps, to that of the Jesuits of South America ; a solitary instance 
in which their power is allowed to have been productive of bene- 
ficial effects. Arrangements should be made, in order to punish^ 
immediately, the first symptoms of misconduct, instead of awaiting 
until the disease has gained ground, and become contagious. Idle- 
ness or insubordination should receive the necessary correction, so 
soon as these have excited observation ; restraining the punishment 
to that which may be found just sufBicient to prevent a repetition 
ef the offence. By this means, I conceive, that more than one-half 
©f the present causes may be removed, owing to which, a convict 
is first flogged before a magistrate, then placed in an iron-gang, 
from whence he is sent to a penal settlement, and probably 
afterwards executed for some daring robbery. It is in this that 
the present system is so deficient. There is no punishment or 
check to the first offence ; it must be aggfavated> or in other 
words^ the disease must have taken root, ere it is the interest, 
or in the power of the settler, to bring forward the convict 
for punishment It is tiiis also which renders the latter, in a 
great measure, unproductive, while it entails on the Govern- 
ment an enormous and unnecessary expense, * more than one- 
half of which could be easily and advantageously avoided. Of all 
the observations I have made, I know not one I would desire to 
impress more fully, than that the result of every system for the treat- 
ment of a convict^ instead of resting on the secondary punishments, 
«ia8t mainly depend for success on the immediate and certain 
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check that is given to the first appearance of offence ; for wher- 
ever thai first check is restrained, the punishment dilatory, dif- 
ficult, or withheld, the result must be, that the convict population 
will become unproductive ; the prisons wi^ be filled, while 
public security will he endangered, and human life sacrificed in 
proportion. 

The connecting line of subordination, being from the common 
convict to the better behaved or meritorious^ and from thence to 
die laborer or mechanic^ up to the superintendent ; each degree 
ought to possess a power of reward and punishment, on his own 
responsibility, and proportional to his station ; commencing from 
petty indulgence and privation^ and proceeding to real rewards and 
punishments. The greatest punishment^ in the power of a superinten- 
dent, ought not to amount to what would induce a man to abscond, 
or as it is called, take to the bush ; but where greater severity might 
be required^ a magistrate ought, in such cases,, to be resorted to. 
When absent from ihie general supermtendent, the powers of all 
the subordinates would require to be increased. The punish- 
ments should be of several kinds, varying not sa much in de- 
grees of severity as to suit the different descriptions of indiri- 
duals, and to prevent their becoming callous to one particular sort. 
Rewards ought to vary in a similar manner. A man will toil, and 
risk his life, for a bauble, which, when obtained, is quickly despised ; 
he will only do this once, and the inducement must, therefore, be 
altered, if we intend to excite renewed exertion. In their houses, 
and during their hours of leisure, the convicts ought to be se- 
parated into small parties, for it is injustice to the better disposed, 
to insist on their intimate association with large bodies of their 
brethren, as is now the custom, wherever Government operations 
are carried on. 

It has been mentioned to be indiispensable, that the head of the 
department should receive his allowances solely from the propor- 
tion of the work accomplished ; and it would be an additional ad- 
vantage, could the same principles be extended through these higher 
branches of the Government, whose duty it may be to superin- 
tend the improvements of the country. Such is, however, rather 
a desirable object than one, perhaps, attainable under present cir- 
cumstances ; but it is absolutely necessary, that the whole chain 
of subordinates and convicts should, in addition to future induce- 
ments, derive their present allowances from their own individual 
exertions, or from those over whom they may be placed ; and the 
greater degree of minutia to which this system can be reduced, the 
belter right have we to anticipate regular and constant exertion from 
individuals, or general efficiency throughout the whole department 

Assuming, therefore, that the above reasoning has been found 
correct, and that Government felt convinced that in its own hands 
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it possessed the power of rendering the convict productive ; ahio^ that 
the Mother Country, at the same time^ looking forward to a period 
when it would be no longer for the interest of her present colonies 
to be retained as penal settlements^ perceived the urgent neces- 
sity of bringing out a higher class of superintendent settlers, to 
lay the foundation for an improved society ; what course ought 
it to adopt to accomplish so desirable an object? At present 
such persons are but thinly scattered over the country, because 
they have never been encouraged to emigrate. It has been 
considered sufficient, in the first settlement of a new colony, 
to introduce the working class : perhaps, supposing, that being 
possessed of the hand, the head would, in process of time, ger- 
minate of its own accord. The slothful legislator has contented 
himself with the complacent soporific reflection, that every thing, 
according to the present principles of Political Economy, ought 
to find its own level, provided it is biit left quietly to pursue 
its own progress. All the colonies hitherto have been erected on 
similar rough and loosely united foundations^ containing but a 
small admixture of a harder and better prepared composition ; and 
when they have afterwards risen from insignificance, the engineer 
has been utterly tistonished to find the superstructure containing a 
wondertttl proportion of the rude materials of the primitive basis. 
In order to induce men of a higher class to emigrate to thoEfe 
colonies, it would appear to be advisable to inquire into, and en- 
deavour to remove the chief obstacles that would tend to prevent 
such persons from coming out After quitting his native country, 
the settler, with a family, has to surmount the miseries and hard- 
ships of a first settlement, which are, of themselves, considered as a 
sufficient equivalent for any advantages that may be subsequently 
derived from emigration. But in addition to these, there is the 
present state of the colonial society; of which he is to be consti- 
tuted a permanent member. In tlus there is at present a just and 
valid ground for hesitation, ere that description of settler should 
determine on taking a step which is afterwards to be irredeemable ; 
and a father, judging for the interests of his fiimily, and estimating 
the benefits derived from the possession of property, while the 
former are descending in the scale of society, has sufficient grounds 
for preferring restricted resources to their moral degradation. 
Without, therefore, inquiring further, but assuming that these were 
the only difficulties, might we not find means of removing the first 
of them? Also, have we not it, likewise, in our power to 
alleviate, if not eventually to remove, the last and more serious 
obstruction ? 

I have asserted, that the convict can be rendered productive in 
the hands of Government ;-and I may here mention, that the posi- 
tion has been fully borne out by insulated experiments already made^ 
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Mid to which I may afterwards have occasion to allude. The first 
operations on which we would employ those convicts under the 
Goyemment, would be that of constructing a number of farms upon 
certain fixed plans ; erecting on them a tolerable dwelling house, with 
out-officesy &c. ; xlearing, enclosing, and cultivating a certain quao* 
tity of ground, and also preparing and stocking a garden, &c. In 
the execution of this the Government would possess a decided 
advantage over the settler ; and supposing the expense of superin- 
tendence to. be equal, the work could be accomplished at 
one-half of what it would cost the latter. Those who would 
be engaged in building, would know their business, and go about 
it in a different manner from the servants of the settler, wh^ men, 
at the best, are only general laborers or mechanics, and conse- 
quently, the operation may be nearly completed ere they have 
acquired the easiest mode of executing it The tools of the 
former would be of the best description for effecting the purpose, 
whereas those of the settler are few in number ; and when Uie work 
is accomplished, they are thrown aside as useless. It would be the 
same with all the oUier parties employed, whose work would be 
distinct, and its execution easy, in proportion as the individuals had 
become accustomed to it The nearest farm, or that last cleared^ 
would form a nursery for the next, supplying it with grain, meat, 
working bullocks, young plants, &c. whereas the settler has to 
pay capital, often at an extravagant rate, for all of these, sometimes 
during the first three years of ^s residence on his land. 

When we have constructed a certain number of farms of this 
kind, and stocked them with a due proportion of sheep, cattle, and 
farming implements, Mrith sufficient produce for the consumption of 
the setder and his establishment, for a given time, let us rent these 
for a term of years. The rents, we shall here suppose, are to be paid 
in kmd, until we can suggest a mode by which the produce can be 
turned into money. The farming utensib, in an equally efficient state, 
the stock and produce for consumption, would be left on the farm 
at the termination of each lease. The settler having first arrived 
in London, would transact all the business which is at present 
required to be done at the public offices in the colony. He might 
there, if such should be deemed necessary, give some security for the 
rent, or for fulfilment of conditions, and die Government would take 
upon itself to have him despatched in a proper manner, from the 
vessel to his farm, without permitting him to be detained in the 
colonial presidencies, until he has, at least, been once fairly esta- 
blished on die property assigned to him. He has, therefore, now 
been provided for the time with a homestead, servants, and a suf- 
ficient quantity of ground for the collection of stock. His own 
capital b, in the mean time, unemployed, and, therefore, ready to 
be invested, when convenient, in another property, should he be 
inclined to persist in agricultural occupations. 
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Bat if it is found that the Government could have placed the 
farm in a productive state, at a smaller expense, and in a better 
manner than the settler, why may it not proceed on the same plan 
with regard to his permanent property ? By this means the true 
advantage of the convict would be obtained, by making him the pio- 
neer to the settlement of provinces ; and surely, if hardships are 
indispensable on the first settlement of new countries, it is no 
smaU point gained if we can, at the same time, convert these into a 
source of advantage to the Mother Country. 

Therefore, suppose that we now alter our plans, and instead of 
' constructing farms, that we improve at once the grants or per- 
manent residence of the settler, completing and stocking them as 
we proposed to do with farms. In order to efiect this, however, 
we must be possessed of an intelligent set of survey ors, who are qua- 
lified to mark out the proper situation ; nor are these, at present, to 
be found within the colonies. But having overcome this difficulty, 
it would likewise, in this case, be obligatory on the new settler to 
take such grants as were prepared, thereby depriving him of the 
selection of an unlimited range of country. Still in this selec- 
tion he receives the advantage of talent and experience, which 
would be opposed to his ignorance of the country, and its capabi- 
lities; also opposed to the indecision produced by the extent of the 
selection, and' the stake, which he is aware must depend on his 
determination. So far, therefore, from an injury, I should consi(]^r 
it as conferring upon him a real benefit A great public advantage 
would likewise be gained in the regular settlement of the new 
country ; where, instead of having, as at present, a small population, 
thinly distributed over an immense extent of territory, by which 
the price of production is greatly increased, we should have the 
farms laid down, with a view to general advantage, and the space 
occupied always in proportion to the population. As, however, the 
capabilities of a given situation are frequently only observable 
after the completion of certain improvements, the taking from the 
individual the choice ^of the spot, might afterwards appear less 
advisable than would virtually be the case ; but even this might 
be partially remedied. As the difference between one farm and 
another would only consist in the improvements, for which alone 
the settler would have to pay, and the stock and implements being 
the same in all; were an individual, after becoming acquainted 
with his farm, to find cause to change his position for another, he 
might be permitted to do so, on a fine being paid, which 
fine would become the property of the person who took the 
farm which the other had vacated. Another advantage would 
likewise be derived from adopting this system, since it would 
insure, in the fullest extent, the completion of all those improve- 
ments of the land, on the execution of which tenures are now 
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granted by the Government^ but without the power of insbting on 
their fulfilment; while^ instead of compelling the emigrant to 
become half uncivilized, during a great portion of his Ufe^ in order 
that he may overcome the difficulties attending a first settlement; 
instead of losing his time in exertions where superior acquirements 
can be of little avails we should thus place him in a situation^ 
where, from the period of his arrival, he might become a useful 
and productive member of society. 

But in carrying these plans into execution, let us not forget the 
motive for which they were principally proposed, namely, to in- 
troduce into the colony a superior description of settler, and which 
we endeavoured to accomplish with, at the same time, advantage 
to the state. Hitherto we have supposed the landholder to be 
possessed of capital, although we are aware of the injurious con- 
sequences produced by it Capital, in the form of specie, we have 
observed to produce the same effects, as an over issue of paper 
money ; tendmg to lessen the powers of the exporter, and to 
depress the energies of the colony. In no country is it a true re- 
presentation of wealth, and least of all in a young settlement There 
it is only a more expensive kind of forced currency, of a worse de- 
scription than that which was resorted to in England during the war. 
In taking this from the Mother Country, it likewise deprives 
her of a portion of her energies, since the old * and the new 
countries are by no means similarly situated. Although, therefore, 
it may be observed, that the amount is merely transferred from the 
landed interest to the pocket of the merchant, this is not accom- 
plished without very considerable loss. It appears to me to resem- 
ble, in this respect, a fluid passing through a porous tube ; at first it 
fills the whole of the orifice ; but in consequence of the absorp- 
tion, when it reaches the extremity, it is only discharged, in drops. 

We have certainly no reason to expect, that a person, with 
capital, is by any means possessed of the qualities we are in 
search of. We require men of talent and education, not only for 
the purpose of rendering our young colony immedintely pro- 
ductive, hui to lay the foundation for its future society. Let us 
then, again, modify our system, and instead of exchanging our 
newly made landed properties for the cost expended, to men of 
capital, let us now place upon them men of education, but without 
capital. In this case, the individual would still have to pay gradu- 
ally to the Government, the amount which the latter had laid out ; 
and we shall again suppose, that this is done in kind, leaving the 
consideration of the transfer into money for future consideration. 
Here, therefore, we come directly to our object ; nor shall we find 
difficulty in its accomplishment. The younger sons of gentlemen of 
the three countries, will gladly accept of our proposals ; and in 
the selection of these^ patronage may be exerted to almost any 
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extent^ with but little detriment. All that the colony requires 
is, that the education be liberal, and its routine defined ; while 
the ordeals through which the candidates may have to pass, in 
order to evince proficiency, is such, as to ensure, in the fullest extent, 
the double purposes for which these have been established. As 
further inducements, the vacancies occurring in Government situa- 
tions should be filled up, by selection from amongst the more deser- 
ving of this class, in an equal proportion, as from those first men* 
tioned, who are in the immediate employment of Government 
Perhaps it would be likewise .advisable, that the former should be 
married before their embarking for the colony. 

We must never, however, forget, that the proper foundation of a 
new settlement is still an arduous undertaking. We are not forming 
an establishment of shepherds, who are to rise in the course 
of a thousand years, through different stages, to the average scale 
of civilization of other nations. We are transplanting a sucker 
from an ancient tree to a different soil, and it ydW require our 
utmost attention to prevent it from degenerating. This cannot be 
accomplished without the aid of talent, accompanied by great 
exertion ; nor can these be rendered thoroughly available, if mea- 
sures are directed by the fortuitous pursuits and opinions of indivi- 
duals. The executive power must be strong and united, carrying 
with it the whole energy of the state ; and when this is the case, 
what obstacles can oppose its progress ? Government must, in 
other words, possess whatever power is required, in order fully 
to accomplish its objects ; and its connections must be kept up by 
an unbroken chain, from the highest to the lowest, and Wrongly 
united together by indivrdual interest. We must not be deterred 
from accomplishing this, through prejudiced affection for the insti- 
tutions of the Mother Country. Bigotry and custom have rendered 
the subjects of Great Britain warmly attached to her institutions ; 
but when engrafting these upon a new country, the legislator ought 
to weigh well, whether they are best suited to advance its interests ; 
and certainly none ought to be introduced which have not some 
more substantial support than prejudice and custom, for their 
foundations. In planting a new vineyard, do we not study to 
improve on the experience we have obtained in the old one, instead 
of copying its imperfections ? And shall we be less attentive to the 
interests of a new colony of our fellow creatures ? 

We must, however, conclude this part of the subject, by taking 
a brief view of the effects of the plans that have been proposed. 
We have seen, in the first place, the farmer at the termination of the 
season, collecting his produce, and paying his propo'rtion owing 
to. the Government, as well as that which may be due to the 
laborers. A moiety of the Government share will be expended in 
the construction of similar establishments, and the remainder will 
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be converted into nioney> to pay for tlie foreign produce that may 
liaye been employed. Some time afterwards, we observe thie 
convict establishment only on the distant frontiers of the new 
territory^ and their places supplied by paupers or laborers from the 
Mother Country. These would be^at first, brought out at the 
expense of Government, but the amount would afterwards be 
defrayed by the holders of land. Gradually, however, we ob- 
serve that this class of emigrants have passed away, and their 
numerous families now occupy their places. The education of 
these, we should presume, had occupied the first attention of the 
state, and we accordingly would find them not servilely follow- 
ing the footsteps of their less favored parents, but striving with 
the older country in all those improvements which tend towards 
the general civilization of mankind. 

I have stated, that at present imported laborers and paupers 
could not be rendered productive, because the regulations and 
policy will not admit of it ; but so soon as the legislators are 
taught that by not rendering them prodtictive, they are injuring^,, 
to the utmost, the poorer class of the Mother Country, there can 
be little doubt that attention will be paid to so obvious a measure^. 
In the present case, when taking a sturdy labourer from his coun- 
try, to place him where he can be usefully employed, Ve shoold 
not only be relieving the Mother Country from a heavy burthen ; 
but so soon as the first outlay for transportation was defrayed, we 
should convert him into a proper consumer of her produce, 
and thereby enable her to sapport an enlarged population. 

Under the present regulations, a settler holds his grant upon 
condition of paying, after seven years, 5 per cent, on a valuation 
of the land, to be made by commissioners appointed for that pur- 
pose, and I believe it is understood that diis is to average (ive 
shillings per acre. He is to expend this value within five years, in 
permanent improvements ; and in New South Wales he likewise 
engages, personally, to reside on the land for a term of three 
years, llie quit rents are redeemable at the rate of ten years' 
purchase. Should the individual desire to purchase land, the 
portion he selects is valued by commbsioners, who are restricted 
thus far, that no ground is to be estimated under 2s. 6d, per 

♦ The expense to Government of bringing out a convict is ^40, while a 
society has advertised to transport free laborers for ;^10 a head, or i^O for 
man and wife. Now we have seen, that the value of a convict can only be 
calculated on a single life, or little more. The^ come out in the ratio of 7 
to 1 of the females, while even that smidl proportion of the latter are, in a 
great measure, disqualified from bearing children. Whereas the married 
laborer is a real breeding stock, and in the calculation of the expense of out- 
lay for transportation, the average number of his progeny must be taken 
likewise into consideration. 
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acre^. After this^ it is put up for sale^ and it becomes the pro^ 
perty of the person who bids the highest above the valuation, 
ivhich constitutes the upset price. This last tenure is subject to no 
quit rent. As the worst land is valued at 2s. 6d, per acre, the 
highest qualities rise from 15 to 20 shillings in particular situa- 
tions, but perhaps the average does not exceed 5 shillings. 

On inquiring into the principles on which these valuations are 
formed, we should be disappointed were we to expect to meet 
with any philosophic or certain data, to direct the commissioners : 
on the contrary, ihey have not the most distant idea of such a basis ; 
all depends on the vague and crude opinions of frequently unex- 
perienced individuals, who have only the Government order for the 
value of the lowest quality to direct them, and who must therefore^ 
consistently, place a higher estimate on the better description. The 
distribution and arrangement of soils would probably be treated 
with contempt by those despots, who would deem it to be 
totally unworthy of the Government to descend into such minutise. 

The rents, or quit rents, required upon those valuations, are now 
daily falling due, and in consequence of the general prevailing 
distress, they are felt to be a severe burthen ; indeed, I believe, they 
are now almost, in every instance, entirely withheld. Even had these 
been paid, however, they would have been found injurious to the 
country, since they would have tended to diminish the price of pro- 
iiuce, without affecting its first cost, so long as there was no mode of 
transferring that into specie. One would imagine, that this might 
easily have been foreseen, and guarded against, by substituting, for a 
considerable period to come, a part of the produce in place of specie. 
In exacting monied rents, the Government have fallen into the isame 
error, as did the Marquess Comwallis, in his permanent settlement of 
Bengal ; first, by changing a rent, which is constantly diminishing, 
in consequence of the regular depreciation of the precious metals, 
instead of having a constant quantity paid according to the valuation 
of the produce ; and secondly, in compromising the just claims of a 
succeeding Government for a portion of its expenditure. The result 
of this is, therefore, that at the time when the strength of the culti- 
vators is the weakest, the burthen is the greatest ; and at a future 
^ period, when the energies of the country begin to develope them- 
selves ; when increased capital is required by the state, its legitimate 
resources are found to be forestalled or otherwise disposed of. 
I shall not, therefore, stop to investigate the grounds on which 

* I suppose that this yaluation has been taken from America, without, pro- 
bably, estimating very particularly the different situations of the two 
countries; their vicinities to water carriage, a market for their produce, &c ; 
however, this is perfectly immaterial, since the land is of no value, until it 
can give a rent for capital invested, which it neither does at present, nor is 
at likely to do so, while the present system of management is pursued. 
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Govemmgnt give gnuits of land apon tennfes^ whick insist on the 
expenditure of certain capita^ or into the reasons which have led 
it^ in this instance^ to depart from the boasted system of Political 
Economy of the present day^ by forcing capital into channels 
which are evidently unproductive. But I deem it indispensa- 
bly necessary to inquire into the right claimed by the present 
Government to injure or compromise the future resources of the 
country. I am one who implicitly believes in the existence of 
right and wrong, totally independent of civil institutions ; and I 
cannot conceive any ground why an individual, or a body of indi- 
viduals, however supported by legal authority^ and by all the power 
of the strongest, should take upon themselves to dispose of proper- 
ty which does not virtually belong to them. And if this should be 
admitted, with regard to rents generally^ what shall we say to sales 
of land on tenures, by which they are freed from assessment ibr their 
quotas of the expenses of a future Government. The soil we stand on 
is not the gift of our fathers, neither is it ours, save during the period 
of our existence. It is not man's bounty, but nature's gift to man ; 
to man who is, not to him who died yesterday. The produce of 
the soil drawn forth by labour, is the property of him who pro- 
duced or purchased it, and he can bestow it on whom, or in what 
manner he pleases ; but the soil is the property of the state con- 
jointly ; its existence is derived from it ; and under whatever form 
of Government, its produce ought neither to be monopolized or 
otherwise alienated. 

When the truth of this is admitted, or rather when it can 
no longer be denied, is it to be supposed that a future gene- 
ration or Government, will sanction the acts of the existing 
one ? Can it be supposed, that when the mercantile interests 
becomes equal in importance to the agricultural, that it will 
quietly permit itself to be thus defrauded ? I conceive, therefore, 
that the power of the present Government to establish the share 
which a future Government may require of the produce of the 
soil, neither exists, nor will it be ultimately recognised. Also, that 
it has no right, permanently, to settle a rent ; to receive a reduction 
of quit rents ; or to dispose of land under promise that it shaU be 
afterwards freed from the necessity of supplying its proper share of 
the expenses of the Government. But I certainly conceive, that a 
future Government has a decided right to alter or annul all attempts 
to substantiate this right ; and prudence and necessity will compel 
the exercise of it, in declaring that such transfers have been issued 
without legitimate authority, which could only be derived from its 
own independent act. 

The relative proportion of produce which may require to be 
paid to a succeeding Government, cannot be ascertained. It must 
depend 6n the developement of the resources of the country> and a 
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tfaonsaiid causes which futurity can alone disclose. In the mean 
time the policy of the present Government is clearly to take 
small rents in produce for moderate periods^ leaving the succeed- 
ing GoTemment to make whatever alterations they may deem 
expedient for the future welfare of the country. 

We must now, however, turn from the agricultural settler, to 
offer a few remarks on the mercantile colonist. On the first arrival 
of a traveller at Sydney, he remarks, with pleasure and astonishment, 
the rapid progress which the town has made since its first founda- 
tion, and judges from it of the opulence and thriving condition of 
its inhabitants. But let us accompany him in a more minute in- 
spection, during which he may perhaps have reason to consider 
his first impressions as having been erroneously formed. In pas- 
sing from street to street, we are first struck with the want of ele- 
gance in most of the buildings, or the absurd attempts at ornament 
in others, as if, in constructinng a new metropolis, it was required 
that we should go back for some centuries, in order to complete 
its resemblance to others of more ancient origin. We observe, 
at the same time, the better houses often concealed amongst tem- 
porary buildings, or wretched hovels, as if ashamed of being seen 
in such company. With the exception, therefore, of straight streets, 
in place of crooked lanes, there is nothing to evince its modern 
origin ; while the whole composition affords one of the finest illus- 
tration of the principle of leaving every thing to itself, in order 
that it may find its own level. It constitutes indeed an epitome of 
the whole history of colonial policy ; all has been the result of pre - 
sent expediency, nor has any Governor looked forward to a state 
of improvement beyond that of the period of bis individual reign. 

But suppose tli^t the legislator had acted differently, and 
with a view to futurity, had taken example by the capitals 
now constructing, such as Edinburgh, Washington, &c. adapt- 
ing these copies to his particular situation, and to the amount of 
the means at his command. It would first have been necessary to 
have recognised the principle I have already advanced, that Go- 
vernment has no right, for a present consideration, to give up the 
resources of a future Government. We have therefore, no right to 
alienate, in perpetuity, the ground on which the houses are built ; 
that is, although the quit rents should have been small, and perhaps 
for a long time nominal, still they ought, at the same time, to have 
been renewable at the termination of certain fixed periods. Having 
settled the tenure, we should proceed to lay out a portion of the 
town, with a reference to an epoch beyond that of the present day. 
The course of the first streets having been planned, it would next 
have been necessary to calculate on the most advantageous situa- 
tion for particular purposes ; as for instance, wharfs, store-houses, 
shops, &c. and due space would, likewise, require to be retained 
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for pnblie buildings. We should then divide our streets according 
to the purposes for which they were to be employed^ or according 
to the wealth of the proprietors, &c. It is not necessary that the 
plans of the buildings should be superb^ or that they even should 
be permanent ; all that is requisite is regularity. 

We should^ at firsts open only the number of classes of streets^ 
that might be necessary for the present wants^ nor should another df 
th^ same description be commenced on^ until the previous one bad 
been fairly completed. For this reason^ the Government would take 
care to have the suburbs falling gradually into their hands, in pro^ 
portion as the town required to be increased ; instead of these con- 
stitutingy as now, the fortunes of separate individuals, without exer- 
tion on their part, to the injury, and at the expense of the rest of 
the community. Having formed the external plans of houses of 
each street, it would be necessary to keep in mind, that the lowest 
and temporary ones are first to be removed, and such should be 
distinctly mentioned in their tenures, which ought to be of, per- 
haps, a similar description to those of the suburbs. In the higher 
sort of buildings, it would be by no means advisable to urge ex- 
travagant expenditure ; on the contrary, the Government being 
aware that outlay on dead stock materially detracts from the 
resources of the country, it should rather inculcate economy, 
and more particularly on the first establishment of the new 
colony. In the plans of building, we ought only to aim at order 
and assortment, without forgetting, at the same time, that degree of 
elegance which may be purchased without extravagance. 

While we thus avoided, therefore, the straggling character 
of a Washington, the regularity of the buildings would per* 
mit of an established circulation of air, > while we completely 
prevented the crowding together of houses of all descriptions, 
along with the unhealthiness, filth, misery, and I may add 
depravity, invariably resulting from it. The value of a house 
would likewise become substantial. A man, on a farm, may 
build as he pleases, since none are afiected by his operations ; 
but in the town, the circumstances are different. In this 
case, the quality of the neighbourhoods the class of its inha- 
bitants, and their description of building, enhances or deducts 
from the value of the house of an individual. The object is 
therefore, equally beneficial to all ; still, however, it is only on the 
commencement of a city or village, that such can be properly 
carried into execution. In this respect, also, the towns of Sydney and 
Hobart Town afford a faithful picture of the remainder of their 
respective colonies. The evils that now betray themselves might, 
with a moderate degree of foresight, have been avoided at that 
period, when the first foundations were laid ; while, whatever be 
.the exertions afterwards made, to remedy the errors then corn- 
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mitted^ they tan only be expected to be [Martially sQccesirfttL 
The injury has been produced^ and though energy and perse* 
verance may^ perhaps^ alleviate the most glaring defects^ the 
stamp that has once been impressed^ will never be effectually era* 
dicated. 

But while considering the state of private buildings, we must 
not pass over the public ones, without bestowing on them, like- 
wise^ a few remarks. At Sydney, one cannot but be struck with 
the conviction^ that the public edifices there^ have far outstripped 
the wants and general progress of the colony^ and^ however they 
may serve to indicate the munificence of Great Britain^ would 
rather lead the traveller to consider them as monuments to the 
Governor who caused them to be erected, and M'hose name^, 
largely emblazoned, craves for itself the gratitude of succeeding 
generations. One cannot ,but reflect, that those buildings were 
erected by the Mother Country, whose population were, at the 
time, laboring under severe difficulties, and whose ministry bor* 
rowed the fiinds for the purpose, assuming the power to pledge 
for security the honor of the present and future generation. 
These buildings ought to have exhibited examples of economy 
instead of prodigality to the population, more particularly whea 
it is considered that the capital laid out was so much specie 
taken from England, while their erection, at the same time, 
deprived the colony of so many of her laborers, who ought to have 
been rather engaged in productive operations. Temporary public 
buildings, in a young settlement, should not be replaced by those 
of a permanent description, without the most urgent necessity, 
since the expense of labour, and of every article employed in their 
erection, must gradually decrease, inversely as production. The 
longer, tiierefore, they are delayed, the sm^aller ouUay of capital will 
be consequently required. 

Having exa!mined, in a general manner, the state of the private 
and public buildings, one would naturally investigate into the 
sources from which the inhabitants derived their support The 
population of Sydney is stated to amount to 20, 000, but I rather 
imagine that it is somewhat over-rated, while Hobart Town, by the 
last census, contained 4,000 inhabitants. Now, there are amongst 
these, a proportion in each, belonging directly to the Government, 
while others are supported indirectly by means of the salaries of the 
former, disseminated through different hands. The public salaries at 
Sydney, do not amount to double that of Hobart Town ; but we . 

* Governor Macquarie, whose name resounds from hill and dale. In 
town, it is met with in numberless varied forms, while mountains, crags 
and rivers ; plains, harbours, and settlements, in both colonies, and during 
the period of his reign, have all been honored by being considered worthy to 
bear his illustrious designation* 
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slwll assume that they do so^ and that }th of the inhabitants of the 
latter pkce derive their complete support^ directly or mdirectly, 
from the Government This would give for Sydney only 2,000 ; 
but we shall double this, and say that 4,000 receive their subsis- 
tence from the expenditure of the state, by which we shall still 
have 16,000 individuals, whose means of subsistence remains to be 
accounted for. There are no manufactures in either colony, to 
give food to 600 of those 16,000 ; nor does the town of Sydney 
contain, within itself, any sources of wealth. Consequently, witfi 
the exception of the whale fisheries, which are at present scarce 
worthy of a place in our calculation, the whole of this population 
derives its support from the trade with England. In other words, 
one-half nearly of ike population of New South Wales derive 
their support and wealth from the mere transfer of produce of 
the Mother Country, from the British vessel, to the adtivator of 
the soil. Now when this is understood to amount to £500,000 
in one year, the profits of the 10,000 must have amounted, 
to by no means a contemptible sum. This £500,000, is exactly 
£300,000* above the present resources of the colony, whose ex- 
ports amount to 80,000, and the home Government expenditure 
to £120,000, while the deficiency consists in goods on credit, 
a small proportion of emigrants' capital, along with the losses of 
the speculators. 

Is is tolerably evident, that if the remaining portion of this po- 
pulation (20,000), were to take the management of this transfer 
into their own hands, a manifest profit would result from it. They 
would, in the first place, reduce the imports from 5 to £200,000, 
with equal advantage to themselves, and to the British merchant. 
This amount would require but a very small establishment to transact 
the business of division or transfer, including the repairs of shipping, 
&c. while the remainder of the population would be driven into the 
country, or be obliged to become otherwise productive, in converting 
corn into money. The efiects of competition in transfers within a 
limited market, is not, as is supposed, to diminbh, but to enhance 
the price to a consumer. If a merchant has a market for £100 
of goods, and stands alone, he can, we shall suppose, afford to sell 
at 10 per cent, profit, but from this he has to deduct his own ex- 
penditure, house rent, &c. When, however, there are two mer- 
chants for this amount, the expenditure is doubled ; when four, it 
is quadrupled. Therefore, the price, so far from being reduced 
in the ratio of competition, is eventually increased by it. 

By the sweeping policy of leaving every thing to take its own 
level, so much capital is thus directly taken from the British mer- 
chant, never afterwards to be restored ; while the chief portion 

♦ Public expense for 1829 : see Chapter 2d. 
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of die unount is either expended pn dead-stoek^ or serves to 
maintain a large and unprodnctiye population. Hence the ap- 
pearance of Sydney^ so far from establishing its claim to wealm, 
only evinces that the profits of the cultivator are far inferior to 
those of the merchant The effect of this is to diminish production 
directly^ while it enhances the price of wages ; and we know^ by 
experience^ that whatever increases above a certain point the 
price of wages of the laborer^ diminishes^ proportionally^ from the 
quantity of individual produce. When^ however, wages begin to 
fall^ in consequence of the drain of capital^ property of all kinds 
must change hands at a great loss ; and though the holders of 
mortgages or the purchasers may consider, that they have by thu 
means gained an advantage, they ought to be aware, that while 
the same causes remain in operation, the decrease in value must 
continue to proceed as formerly, and in a similar proportion. 
Am I not, therefore, borne out in the conclusion, that had the 
Government of the country been vested in a i>ody of British mer« 
chants as h monopoly, the evils resulting from a surplus impor- 
tation, would, ere tlws, have been remarked, and a proper remedy 
would most probably have been suggested? Would not such a 
body have attempted to diminish the price of European articles, 
after their arrival in the colony, in order that the consumer might 
thereby have been enabled to exchange his own produce at the 
lowest price? 

1 have alluded to the whale trade, aa being a productive source 
of wealth. It may amount, at present, in each colony, to £20,000 
per annum, of oil exported into Ei^land. In Van Diemen's Land 
it is the black whale which b caught; whereas, m New South 
Wales, vessels are fitted out for New Zealand, for the sperm or 
spermacetti whales. The black species are found m bays, on the 
coast of Van Diemen's Land, and more particularly about Bass's 
Straits. Boats are, in consequence, only required ibr catching 
these, though small vessels are likewise frequently fitted out to 
accompany them. I endeavoured, though ineffectually, to impress 
on the Government, the risk of driving those animalafrom the coast, 
as has been done in other countries, by continned, instead of inter- 
rupted animal attacks upon them, by which a lucrative source of 
colonial wealth would be probably destroyed. I believe that thisia 
now beginning to be felt by those who have been longest engaged in 
the trade; and although the annual produce is increasing, from greater 
numbers being engaged in the fisheries, they are by no means so 
plentiful at present, as they appear to have been during a former 
period. As far as I can learn, it is the reverse with re^urd to the 
spermacetti whales,which are found in such abundance, that the trade 
will only h^ controlled by the demand for the oil, which, I believe. 
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11 beginning to be largely exf^ended in labri^tiAg maelunery of 
the finer dMcriptions^. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Frdiminarff Remafkt an MUUary Omxmment.^^Duiy of a Qanenmr. 
— Pr&po9ak fir hU MaL-^Inquirp hUo the EffeAf of unproduo^ 
two and prodnetkm undertakings, under Gawrnment'management^^^^ 
JEaedutnfe and Legidatiiee CeuncUe.^^-JudicUd Department, and iU 
Independence^-^Lawyere, the eupportere of Liberty. — On the baeia of 
Criminai and Civil Codes. — Proposed changes in the offices qf MagU^ 
trates. — Surveyor Generdts Department; its duHes, constitution, tsnd 
line of PoUey.-^Gownment is the grantor ofhind;fneasurement ^U 
by Assistant Surveyors.-^Proposals Jbr a new arrangement in Oke 
department of the Botanic Garden^^PoUey feiA regard to Educa^ 
tion, and its present canditien. 

Before entering on die different details of the state^ I mast be- 
stow a few observations on the military^ since it is from tiua 
class, almost exclusively, that the Governors of the colonies hav^ 
been hitherto chosen ; and it is^ therefore^ necessary to inquire into 
the qualifications which render these, at present, the best suited for 
fulfilling such important duties. It cannot have escaped the obser- 
vation of those who have been in the habits of intimately associr- 
ating with the military, that there are but an extremely limited 
jiroportion of them, men of education. I may appeal to sach 
as are qualified to judge, who have spent many of their 
leisure hours in the mont)tony of an Infantry mess roona, 
whether the generality of the officers, composing such regiments^ 
are not inferior in education, to the average of those wiSi whom 
their rank entities them to associate ;i and whether, in numberiess 
instances, they would tuot Imve felt ashamed of their comrades, 
had they been deprived of the advantages, which in the eye of the 
multitude, are attached to a scarlet uniform. In this respect the 
Engineer and Artillery officers possess a decided superiority over 
the other branches ; and though the education required of these^ 
is confined, and I may add illiberal, still their rank is^ by its 

* Banking is carried to some extent in both colonies. These institutions 
discount generally at 10 per cent, interest, while money may be laid out. 
on mortgage, at 20 per cent and upwards. Thus, while the whole capital 
invested in the colony has only brought 1} per cent the settler is borrowing 
at from 20 to !25 pner cent. 

. The most lacrative trade, however, in both colonies, and almost the 
only one in which riches have been accumulated; has been that of retailing- 
spirits, or grog ahStpa s tmd it isfrom this sottfce oho, that the Qpoernment mS 
present derivea iisprimipal cohmal revemitil 
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ihfhieiice, establislied on a very difierent ft^uodatioii' from that of 
the Infantry ; and the effects on their respective services ar^^ conse- 
quently, conspicaous. The improvements which have taken place 
in the Ennneer and Artillery departments^ have far oat-stripped 
those of ^he Infantry^ which has been nearly staCiondry. The 
period, indeed, has not long elapiEied, since the British Artny con- 
tained bnt few general officers, who were acquainted with 
military tactics on an extended scale ; and I doubt, whether the 
information of the generality, undeV field officers even at the 
present day, is not limited to a brigade ekercise. 

One might imagine that it would have, ere this; occurred 
.to those who have ruled the army, that it was possible to in- 
crease its powers, and its reputation, by insisting on all the officers 
passing through a certain routine of education ; and on exhibiting 
proofs of proficiency, on subjects connected with their profession, 
before diey were permitted to receive their respective commissions. 
To the army, generally, this would have proved advantageous ; 
their trappings would no longer have been considered as gaudy 
decorations, enveloping, indiscriminately, the gentleman, the 
wealthy, and the clown : but as proofs of a superiority 
eSEimed by appKcation and industry. It is evident, that 
by improving the talents of a great proportion of the offi- 
cers, we should materially affect the relative quality of the 
whole body ; it would be like giving additional teYnper to an 
inferior sword. Neither would its effects be confined to diose who 
were previously deficient ; for experience has taught, that the edu- 
cation of a greater portion of a class of fnen to a state of 
improvement, equal to that previously obtained by a few, tends 
to iihpel the smaller number forward, who start Higain from the 
pofint at which they were equalled by the majority. In a word, 
the whole mass would tlius receive an impulse; and while a 
higher description of commanding officers were elicited, the 
improvements in the materiel would no longer be confined to 
those of the Artdlery and Engineer, but be extended to other 
departments of the Infontry, besides that of the tailor. 

At , present, in selecting an officer for the situation of gover- 
nor, no one. can be aware of his capability for the situation. Hd' 
may have behaved with judgment in battle^ but his deeds therd 
fure no recommendation for him in his civil capacity ; and it 
is the heighth of injustice to reward military service, however 
praiseworthy, by sacrificing for llkat purpose the interests of 
a distant population. If these men are, therefore, to be henceforth 
selected from the military department, I conceive it would be 
advisable, in order that they may, in the first place, profit by 
t&e ample opportumties which their profession affords them, of 
increasing theur stock of information, and subsequently, of fulfiU- 
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ing irhaterer daUes ttey may be called onio perfonn, that (fey 
thoold all indiscrimiiiately receive^ a liberal education. 

In examining the state of a colony, one quickly perceives 
that it is divided into two parties ; the governing and the go^ 
vemed ; both of which are perfectly distinct^ and possess few 
or no interests in common with one another. The governing 
party, we shall suppose. Consists of 10 men, who are found 
sufficient to superintend 100 of the other class. This is accom* 
plished by means of a discipline, similar to that of the military. 
The object is considerable, and the attainment difficult ; but through 
general arrangement, and regular subordination, the stren^ 
of the smaller party becomes more than a counterpoise to that 
of the larger. Were it not for this combination, the strength of 
the 10 would be reduced to an equality with the same number 
of the )00. A ccording, therefore, to the strength of connection in the 
arrangement of the lesser body, the fewer will be the number 
required of the governors, and the smaller will, likewise, be the 
expense necessary to be levied on the governed. 

But it appears to me, that the principle leads much further ; 
and that, whenever we require to produce, to the greatest extent^ 
a given object, it must be effected by the same union, and the 
same continued chain of connection; in other words, if it b 
required to increase to the utmost the resources and wealth of 
a country, each individual must act upon a given plan, instead 
of every one's pursuing his object according to the dictates of 
his own imagination. In opposition, however, to this principle* 
we find each individual of^the 100 perfectly insulated, and without 
possessing any common interests ; evfery one following his own 
inclination: while the greater the division, the greater is the 
extent of power that can be exerted over them by the governing 
party. So &r, indeed, from their having any general inter^t, save 
as respects their personal liberties, that a calamity, occurring to a 
portion of the 100, generally becomes a source of advantage tor the 
remainder. There is^in short, a wide gap between these two parties, 
which requires to be filled up. Now All those who have hitherto 
devoted their attention to the investigation of the proper principles 
of a government, have generally restricted themselves to the 
changes on the constitution of the governing party, as to the extent 
of their powers and modes of election, &c. but no one has at- 
tempted to improve the basis on which the government itself 
is founded ; yet the history of nations has shown, that the go- 
vernment of countnes receive their characters solely from the con* 
stitution of this basis, and. that any changes effected in the system 
of government invariably produce only a secondary influence. 

it cannot also have escaped the observation of those who have 
been much amongst the military, that the chain of connection above 
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dncidatecl has a peculiar dispod^n to increase honorable feeU 
lugs IB tlie higher ranksy and to deciease selfishness in the whole 
body ; whereas, in proportion as the interests of tibose composing 
tlie 100 are separated, the very reverse of such effects are pro« 
duced. In the military^ the result is derived from the sacrifice 
which each has to make of his selfish interests^ in order to add 
to his own individual happiness ; nor do I conceive that this^ 
in the slightest degree^ originates in the honorable nature of 
the profession, which has, on the contrary^ a direct tendency to 
harden the hearty and to obliterate the better feelings of our nature* 
But the above effect is likewise observed under other circum* 
stances, and can be even traced amongst the less favoured hordes of 
banditti; indeed, although prejudice and the influence of power^ has 
scattered some tinselled hsdos around the military profession^ what 
is the general nature of their pursuits, save those of a more 
powerfiS and better organized description of a similar class ? 

The duties attached to the office of chief ruler, has continued 
to vary with the progress of civilization of mankind. In the more 
barbarous times, it consisted in the administration of justice ber 
tween individuals, and in the celebration of religious rights. These 
duties have subsequently bc^en assigned to separate and inferior 
departme;nts ; since which period the chief object seems to have 
consisted in addli^ to the glory of , the country^ and diminishing, 
at the same time^ from its population, by the plunder of neighbour* 
ing nations, or by otherwise revenging real or supposed injuries. 
But accoroyng' to the appearance of the times, these ideas are 
about to undergo a change, and the duty of a Governor would 
seem now to consist, in levying the amount of expenditure re* 
quired for the support of the governing party, and in directing 
its applicatipn ; also in superintending the engine of the state^ and . 
in altering and amending the laws and regulations* 

In levying the amount of expenditure required for the support of 
the Government, and in directing its application, the demand on 
the 100 of the governed, is generally cdculated on the sum which 
these can afford to pay. To economise such resources, is merely 
to effect, in a negative degree, the improvement of the resources of 
the state ; and it is plain, that however necessary this must at all times 
be, the utmost advantage derived from contracted expenditure can 
quickly be attained; after which, still further dimuiished expenditure 
would tend also to diminish the wealth of the country. Whereas the 
improving the wealth and resources of a country, is confined within 
no limits, and the advantages resulting are consequently incalculable. 

In superintending the engine of the state, one generally observes, 
and mo^ particularly so in those colonies, the utmost repugnance 
to part widi even w shadow of power. Under the plea of want 
of principle in the subordinates, ^e (governor's office is made into 
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m theek for the diff^hrent depattineflft^ liiid mMiite bnnneny 
eannot be titmiftcted without its express sanction. The office lie- 
tomtB, in conseiiuence^ choaked wifli useless details, belongiiig pro- 
perly to the inferior departments. The checks 'intended become 
ininute, the expense enormous^ and their effects only nominal ; while 
relieting the lower departments from the proper responsibi- 
lity> tends to delay the public business, and odierwise embar- 
rasses the proceedings of the departments. In the mean time, the 
Governor's attention is occupied with useless details, an4 he is left 
without time for those duties which ought chiefly to occupy 
his attention. Surely that engine must be faulty which requires 
the etigineer's undivided attention, merely to preserve a degree of 
equilibrium throughout its different divisions. 

On the other hand, the duty of altering or amendbg laws, would 
appear to have been, in most instances, over-done, without, at the 
same time, effecting the objects proposed, of increasing the wealdi 
and prosperity of the population. A regulation enjoins a real sacri- 
fice for a bdnefit inprospecu ; the sacrifice b certain, but the benefit 
lobe derived, is by no means so ; and frequently, even the attainment 
6( the advantage, tends, in some other way, to diminish, instead of 
ihcreasing, the general prosperity. This arises from the disunited 
Utate bf the governed party ; and it is obvious, that the advantages 
arismg from legislation, with regard to these, must be confined 
within very narrow limits, so long as they remain a separate and 
disjoined body, possessing few or no common interests. A go- 
vernor of a colony, however desirou^ he may be to do his duty, in 
issuing a regulation, ought ever to be aware, that in order to ob- 
tain a benefit for the population, he must, at the same time, in the 
present state of things, do an injufy ; and the injury and the benefit 
will constantly approach nearer to an equality, in proportion to 
|the extent of ^e empire, and the increase of separate interests. , 
Hence, therefore, has originated the prevailing opinion, that every 
'thing, save power, should be allowed to assume its own level. 

The remedy , for this evil is indeed difficult in a colony or c6un- 
try which has attained to a certain degree of advanceinent ; but 
at its first origin, it would seem to be easy, while the attempts, to 
produce general coalition, are rendered idmost indispensaole on 
account of the obstacles required to be surmounted. Alt)iough 
the (^fficulty is however great, in an established colony, where 
ihutual repulsion and jealousy so generally prevail, I still conceive 
that an approach to it may be affected ; and I likewise conceive it 
to be one of the first duties of a governor, constantly to endea- 
vour to accomplish the object in view, by gradual, but deter- 
ihined measures. 

I know not any thing that would tend, in a greater degree, to 
iinprove ^ose colonies, than that the Crovemor should be obliged 
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to report on tbe effects of hii own adminiitrafion. Suppose that for 
this purpose^ each GoTemor should be necessarily tried by his 
peers, on the conclusion of his respectiye authority. The inquiry 
ahould be confined to subjects involving the public interests^ and 
the proceedings would be published for general information, consti- 
tating a continued history of thfe colony, for the benefit of posterity. 
The facts required to be proved would be but few ; namely, that in 
consequence of his, the Governor's exertions, the colony had ad*' 
vanced in happiness and prosperity. That the total wealth had 
aecnmulated in a greater ratio than the population. That the exist* 
ing exports had increased by regular annual increments. That 
other sources of income had been commenced during his admi* 
nistiation, and were about to succeed those exports, whose pre* 
sent snppli^ were becoming equivalent to the demand. Lastly, 
that the instruction of the rising generation had been properly 
attended to. Were such to constitute the test of the abilities and 
aonduct of a Governor, one would conclude that the individual who 
should be found wanting in the necessary proofs ; who had res* 
tricted his exertions .to retaining things in the state hb found them, 
and who had permitted the talent committed to his charge, to re- 
main without improvement, would consequently earn the disappro* 
b&tion of those who selected him for ^ such a situation, and diat 
his^name ought deservedly to be handed down, widi infamy, to 
the execration of a future generation. 

I have already mentioned, that the only operations of the Go- 
, yemment, which can be considered to be for the direct improve- 
ment of those colonies, are all, with scarce an exception, unpro- 
ductive ; such as roads, buildings^ and the like. Now, were an 
individual to come to an estate, the expenses of which surpaas- 
ed die income, one would naturally expect, that instead of be- 
stowing the borrowed capital in ornamenting the property, he 
would expend the funds, so as to increase its productive power^ 
provided he could not bring the expense within die income ; and 
I should inui^ine, that the same policy would be found equally 
applicable to a colony. It might, indeed, be objected by the pre- 
sent administration, that by such means the Government would 
be placed in competition with the settler ; that farms having in one 
instance, been attempted, had failed, &c. An investigation will, 
however, prove that, with regard to these, it was utterly impossible 
they could have succeeded, on account of the mode by which they 
were attempted ; and certainly it must be allowed they did come im- 
properiy into competition with the settler, by increasing, uselessly, 
the supply, widiotit^ at the same time, adding to the consumption* 
I deny, however, that under a proper administration, there is any ne- 
cessity for raising surplus produce, or for entering into competition 
with the settler, so soonas a commencement hus been made, in con-^ 
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Tertmg the produce of the whI into ftnezportabkcofliiaioditjr. Time 
is, however, at present, an annual deficiency in the levenue, of 
£200,000 ; a sum which the settler cannot afford to pay ; and it is 
therefore, the duty of the Government, eitiMsr to confine the expen* 
diture within the income, or to increase the resources, in order to 
meet the deficiency. I should, accordingly, conceive, that Govern- 
ment had DO right to undertake any work under these circum- 
stances, save such as were calculated to produce a direct profit ; and 
I likewise conceive, had this been the policy recommended by the 
Home Government, that these colonies would long ere this have 
ceased to have been burthensorae to the Mother Country. 

On those unproductive undertakings, €»OYemment have incurred 
a very cousiderable expense. I shall quote two instances of 
road-making, as being the only mode by which I can explain their 
general effects. In all new countries, the first of these are made by 
the settler. Those trees which would intercept a carriage, are cut 
down, and the few places, which absolutely require it, are ren- 
dered more easy of ascait. The succeeding ones are constructed 
by the Government, on principles similar to those in civilized coun- 
tries, and the work is completed, generally, at an enormous expense. 
In neariy the same ratio, however, that those facilitate intercourse, 
they likewise tend to scatter the population ; and according as the 
population is separated from one another, the cost^of produce is 
proportionably enhanced. 

A very good road is now forming between Sydney and 
Bathurst, a distance of 140 miles, which, in consequence of 
the continued alteration in the direction, has cost, for a number 
of years, several times the amount it ought to have done, in- 
'dependent of the natural difficulties of the mountmn passes, and 
the general expensive mode of carrying on all Government openn 
tions. Now, if the sum total expended on these, only produced a 
rent sufficient to repay the borrower, Ihe work is evidently unpro- 
ductive, since it affords no advantage ; but this work produces 
not even interest, and the amount is, consequently sunk or given 
away. This is true so far as. regards tiie Government individually ; 
1 et us, therefore, next inquire how the expenditure affects the settler. 

We shall suppose, that the first description of road, constructed 
at but little comparative expense, was in existence at the same 
time with the present Government one ; and that a toll was placed 
upon the latter for those that chose to pass by it, in preference to 
the other ; now, if we, likewise, suppose, that the toll was to be cal- 
culated on the average amount of tonnage, and that this must neces* 
earily pay the interest only, not to mention a profit on the undertake 
ing, can it be supposed that any settler would prefer'the Crovem- 
ment road to the old one ? The whole delay occasioned by the first 
road, we shall say, nuight be estimated at two or three days of 
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additional journey, which difference wonld by no means defray 
the expense of interest. The real expense of this road cannot, I 
am convinced, be now ascertained ; bnt I do not conceive that 
at present the prime cost of the whole tonnage of the Bathurst 
district, would even defray the interest of the amount ; neither do 
I conceive it will ever do so; since so soon as the Bathurst 
exports have attained to the required value, in order to pay the 
interest, the facilities of water carriage will have been found out 
through the Lachlan and Murrinbibijji rivers, toward Spencer's 
Gulph. The expenditure, therefore, of the Goyemment is not a 
boon bestowed on the settler ; it is a dead loss to both. True, it may 
be said, that this is intended for the succeeding generation ; but has 
Government a right to borrow money for that purpose ? Ought it 
not, before such a display of generosity, to take care that its ex-^ 
penditure is within its income? Again, are such acts for the bene- 
fit of the succeeding generation ? T confess I have strong doubts upon 
this subject, conceiving that the best, and perhaps the only mode 
of benefitting posterity, is by laying out a portion of our wealth 
in productive sources. Local improvements in roads ought to be 
defrayed not by the whole community, but by those who derive 
advantage from them ; nor ought the expenses to be incurred until 
the benefits^ calculated to result from the measure, are such, as to 
give an immediate profit on the outlay. 

The second instonce I shall give, is a mountain road between 
Paramatta and Maitland, of, I believe, 104 miles extent. This will 
speedily be completed, and certainly does credit to the engineer^ 
both in the selection of the direction, and in the construction of 
the slope from the top to the bottom of each declivity, which has 
been rendered equal throughout It is a work, indeed, worthy of a 
populous and civiliased country ; but in New South Wales, while 
the expense required to accomplish it has been enormous, it ap- 
pears to be a useless waste of labor and money. Maitland is situ- 
ated on the Hunter River, and possesses the advantage of direct 
water carriage to Sydney. The country through which the road is 
constructed, is barren in the extreme ^ and no produce will ever be 
transported by the land route, which is, therefore, only calculated 
for passengers. There was previously a mountain track for these ; 
and now, if a duty were laid on them, the interest on the amount 
expended on the road, would not, I am convinced, by pure contri- 
butions, be defrayed for, at leasf, a century to come: indeed, in 
passing throughout its extent, I could not help considering it, as 
only a beautiful specimen to be preserved for future years, of the 
extravagance and ignorance of the present g^^tion of rulers^. 

* The public Toadfl in the interior of Von Dtemen's Land, are generally 
extremely bad, without any saving in the expenditure which would have 
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When an individual commences a new apecies of crop, or a 
new manufacture, he is put to greater expense than would sab-. 
sequently be required, after the same had been once properly in- 
troduced. Neither does he, in most cases, derive the benefit from 
it ; it is his o&pring, and the neighbourhood or country which 
reap the great proportion of advantage resulting from his expe- 
rience and his losses. But if the country is chiefly benefitted by 
the introduction of a new source of wealth, the Government must 
likewise receive their share, since it derives its resources from 
the amount which the country can afford to pay. It is, therefore, 
the duty of those who receive the benefit, to defray the expense of 
such undertakings, which ought, consequently, to fall proportion- 
ably on the Government and on the party governed. Now I 
have endeavoured to shew that the governed are, a divided poiver- 
less mass in those colonies, and incompetent to unite for the purpose 
of executing, to advantage, a new undertaking. On the contrary, 
the Government conceives its duty to be restricted to expenditure, 
so that new improvements devolve solely upon speculators. Bat 
speculators are self-interested, and must necessarily be short- 
sighted. Their object is directed to rapid returns from whatever 
source, because the short periods of their existence indispensably 
requires it. This again demands an immediate and large outlay 
of capital, generally without a proper examination of what is to 
be the result, because the circumstances of the individual are in- 
compatible with its attainment. This is equally the case, whe- 
ther there is but one individual concerned, or any number of 
iodividuals. 

Government is, however, very differently situated, while at the 
same time it is in possession of capital (laborers,) who are required 
to be employed in the most profitable occupations ; neither, is it 
likely to be led away by the expectation of immoderate profits, 
inducing it to commence on any but the smallest possible begin- 
nings ; because it will naturally look forward to a longer interval 
for the completion of its expectation. Possessing both the means 
and the power, it is also likely to be more successful than an in- 
dividual, while its operations can be carried on at less expense. It 
would be less under the influence of the passions then the speculator; 
and would inquire, thoroughly, into the premises before com- 
mencement of an undertaking ; while it still retained the power of 
rewarding the speculator in proportion to the success of those 
schemes, which we shall suppose the latter has proposed. In 
selection of the plans, which it is to put in practice, it would be 

been necessary to render them of the ordinary quality. The want of the 
engineer is likewise severely felt, both with regard to the line of direction, 
and in the management of the slope, where a mountain requires to be 
ascended. 
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guided by other motives than those of a speculator working on his 
own account ; since the former would have reference solely to the 
advantage resulting to the country from the successful introduction 
of a new or improved source of wealtL Its exertions would be 
directed, in order to set an example ; when the new crop has be- 
come common^ or the new staple or manufacture has been pro- 
perly introduced, the object woidd be attained; and it would then 
be time to think of withdrawing the capital, for the purpose of 
being laid out in other productive sources. Monopoly, which 
benefits a speculator, would be injurious to its interests ; neither 
would it require to have any secrets ; for the more extended the 
information, the more rapidly should its plans be accomplished. 
In a word, the objects of Government would not be selfish, since 
the advantages it would calculate on, must solely be derived 
from jhe effects produced on the general prosperity. It would 
thus assume its proper situation as the head of a population, in 
leading the way, instead of requiring to be driven onwards to 
improvement. True, this, at present, constitutes no portion of the 
duties of the present Governor ; and I anticipate the sneers of 
those who would deem his office as degraded by such unmilitary 
pursuits. Still, however, according to my own conviction, this 
constitutes, in conjunction with the improvement of the rising 
generation, the noblest portion of the duties of a ruler ; while his 
powers of conferring benefit are not here restricted within the 
same narrow limits as those attached to his other duties ; but are 
constantly progressive, and are only confined by bounds, within 
which it may have pleased the divinity to restrain the future pro- 
gress of mankind. 

In looking round to observe whether any works of this kind 
have already been attempted, I have only met with one solitary 
example. True, endeavours, which have proved successful, have 
been made to improve the breed of stock ; but these, on inquiry, 
will be found to have belonged to the unproductive description. 
The example alluded to, was made during the administration of Sir 
T. Brisbane, who instituted a Government farm at Emu plains, for 
the culture and preparation of tobacco. This, under all the disad- 
vantages of condBned plans, more than repaid its expenses ; and 
through its means, the manufacture of negro h§ad tobacco has 
been introduced into the colony : indeed, it would have proved, in 
this respect, completely successful, had it not been done away with 
during the succeeding administration, before the full advantage 
had been derived irom its institution. I have also alluded to a 
manufacture of cloth at Paramatta ; which, however, can only be 
considered in the light of an employment to those who are under- 
going punishment ; since in a country where labor of all kinds con- 

l2 
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timies to be of the Ugliest valne^ the thread reamredfcr weavmg 
it was, in the year 1830^ ail epun by the hand. 

I miut now, however, conclude this part of mj subject, with one 
additional remark^ that during the early period of the colony, had the 
Ck>yemment directed its attention to productive undertakings, upon 
principles similar to those stated in the 2d and 3d Chapters, and had 
they even confined those to the culture of the vine, for which the soil 
and climate of New South Wales is peculiarly adapted, the value of 
their exports, ere this, would at least, I conceive, have equalled that 
portion of the expenditure, which is now surplus to the revenue. 

A change has lately been affected in the administration of those 
ool<mies ; an executive and a legislative assembly having been 
appointed to aid, or check, the authority of the Governor. The 
executive council is composed of persons holding the highest €ro- 
Temment situations ; but as far as I am acquained, its powers are 
merely nominal ; indeed, it is, perhaps, better that it should be so ; 
since placing the control of the acts of a Governor in the hands of 
those who do not share in his responsibility, is at all times a 
dangerous policy. The legislative assembly is likewise appointed 
by the ministry, and is composed chiefly of persons holding offi- 
cial situations, and these principally residing in the Government 
towns. This is a new department, and I conceive, as far as I 
had opportunities of judging, that its members have been as judi- 
ciously selected as present circumstances would admit Possess- 
mg, therefore, an assembly, whose exclusive powers are legislation, 
and at a period, when the /age appears to be in favor of its being 
carried to the utmost extent, I do not think the colonies have 
any cause to dread their being long in want of an ample code of 
regulations^ ; while the lawyers, likewise, will take care that these 

* I h^pened to be in Von Diemen's Land, when this assembly commen- 
ced its proceedings, and I cannot properly avoid mentioning one of the re- 
gulations which it then issued. At this period a desultory war of exter- 
mination was carrying on between the settlers in the interior, and the 
aborigines. The latter, however, had the advantage ; and according to the 
public reports, they were plunderinpf a hut, and killing a European almost 
every day ; each individual, who quitted his hut but for a few yards, required 
both to be armed and to be accompanied by a dog. The musquets con- 
stituted but a poor protection without one of these usefikl animals ; indeed, 
it was only when assured of their guardianship, that the settler or stockman 
at the out stations, could lay their heads on their pillow ; secure of warning of 
the insidious approach of their persevering enemies. Notwithstanding this 
state of things, and under the plea that dogs were injurious to the sheep, the 
legislative assembly directedf that a heavy duty ahouldbe laidupon them, with 
the untal penalty, in case o/non-con/ormity to the regulation. It now consti- 
tutes a portion of the history of Van Diemen's Land, that the above warfare 
has been carriedon for four years, withoutalmost the appearanceof an attempt, 
on the part of Government, to check the effusion of blood. That Government 
have looked on with apparent apathy, whUe the lives of those peculiarly com* 
mitted to its protection, have been sacrified to an amount almost equal, per* 
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sbaQ not be deficient in technicalities of legal jargon, in order to 
serve as a store of food, for their own powerful fraternity. 

The judicial branch of the Government, which carries the pre- 
sent laws and the new enactment into effect, is of a peculiar de- 
scription. The heads of its department are rendered independent 
of the local Government, creating by this means, two distinct 
descriptions of Gx>vemment, a legislative and a judicial ; not only, 
however, is the latter independent, but a legislative measure can- 
not be carried into execution without its sanction ; the judges hav- 
ing the power of placing a veto on any regulation, regarding which 
they can state their reasons for considering it as at variance 
with that something denominated the British Constitution ; and this, 
I should conceive, they could do without difficulty in every in- 
stance. Experience has shown, that it is at all times dangerous 
to create a power in a Government independent of the chief pow- 
er of the state ; and this is particulariy observable in the instance 
now under consideration. The evil effects of it may be easily 
traced : when injustice is supposed to be committed by the 
higher power, the individual generally seeks protection from the 
judicial department, whose popularity is improved in proportion 
to the diminution of that of die other. This is greatly increas- 
ed by the inferiors in the latter department, who, in order to 
enlarge their own power and emoluments, urge on their superiors 
to opposition to the Government, or, shielded by their protection, 
they find their advantage in waging a petty wariare, on their pre- 
vate account, since a state of quiescence is ever unfavorable to 
their interests. 

I am convinced that no one measure has tended, in a greater de- 
gree, to spread disunion in the colony of New South Wales, than 
the independent power of the bench. While the judges have lost 
no opportunity of openly censuring the acts of the Grovemment, 
the subaltern authorities have continued to ring the changes on the 
words liberty and equality, in the ears of those, whose passions 
and situations have rendered them most willing listeners. In this 
warfare, those who attack possess a desided superiority over those 
who defend ; and the same species of declamation, used to mis- 
haps, to the whole present population of the aborigines. At length, impelled 
by the general feelmg, it has come forward in the struggle, and sncoess mnst 
eventually attend its measures, because its character is staked for their execu- 
tion. But will not this very success tend to prove, that what could have been 
done now, could likewise liave been done four years go ? nay, it will do more ; 
it will prove that there would have been less difficulty, had the evil been 
faken at its commencement, and that there would have been also less 
effusion of blood in the execution of its purposes, without taking into 
consideration the waste of human life, which has been expended during the 
interval, and which calls aloud for justice, not on the aborigines, but on the 
tukrs who permitted it. 
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lead an ignorant jury, is equally successful in exciting the feelings 
of the majority of a more ignorant community. I should conceive, 
that a judge of a colony ought to evince die same respect for 
the Grovemment as he would be expected to entertain for his 
sovereign. The judicial is a branch of the executive, and although 
separated from it, there must still exist a strong connecting link. 
The two cannot be torn from each other's support, without mutual 
injury. The Government ought to be able, when it requires it, to 
claim the aid not only of the judges, but Ukewise of the whole de- 
partment ; and it ought to exercise a strong power throughout the 
whole of its internal economy. Should the Government act wrong, 
it ought not to be judged by a portion of itself, but by some 
authority superior to both ; which authority can only be at present 
safely lodged in the Mother Country. 

There is something surprising in the power which the depart- 
ment of the law has acquired over the property and liberty of the 
community, and which will most probably continue to increase, 
until the whole fabric falls from its own extreme weight. There 
would appear to have been hitherto a natural tendency in 
man to seek for power over his fellow beings ; and its successful 
acquirement in departments of the state^ has ever been in pro- 
portion to the degree of civilization which the particular country 
may have acquired. The law and the church have equally pressed 
forward in this favorite pursuit ; and though the latter has had 
generally the advantage of her more slow-moving companion, the 
progress of the former in enslaving the minds, and in diminishing 
the wealth of the inhabitants of the more civilized countries, has been 
steadily advancing. It seems to have rested its chief foundation 
on the perversion of the science of logic, which has, by this 
means, lent its aid equally to the support of truth and error. The 
paths to true inquiry have been rendered rugged, difficult, and of- 
ten impassable ; because those obstacles have formed the support of 
this body, which has hitherto been left in England to its own Govern- 
ment, rather than to that of the nation. It is indeed strange to ob- 
serve the lawyers presenting themselves as the advocates of liberty, 
who, at the same time, guard the road to this shadow of justice ; the 
gates of whose temple, which should be free to all, can only be 
unlocked at ruinous expense ; and whose penetralia can only be 
entered after surmounting delays, quibbles, and uncertainties, suffi- 
cient to detract from the acquirement of right, when obtained, often 
the whole, and always the greater portion of its value. One would 
rather indeed anticipate that they ought to dread the progress of 
liberty, whose effects must inevitably be to sweep along with its 
first tide, the whole, or the greater portion of those trammels, by 
which they themselves have been enabled to fetter the. purer 
principles of justice. 
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At present the criminal and civil iaw^ not only of England^ 
but of all European countries, has no other basis to rest upon, but 
the power of the strongest Even the division of criminal and civil 
is imperfect. Crime is not what the powerful choose to class under 
that appellation ; if it exists at all, it is specific ; and the mere com* 
mission of an act, by an individual infringement of a power, which 
perhaps, rests itself on no legitimate basis ; or the performance of 
an act which, in law, may be denominated infamous, cannot neces- 
sarily constitute a criminal. Neither is the punishment, whatever 
the law chooses to make it. If a man commits a real crime, 
whether against the power, or against an individual whom it 
governs, the offender is indeed due, in some sacrifice ; but that 
sacrifice is not what the power may choose to exact ; there is 
hut a certain intrinsic quantity due, and where tnore is exacted, 
no matter by what authority, a legal irtjury is thereby committed. 

Our present civil code is founded on that of Rome. It was esta- 
blished when the light of reason was beginning to glimmer through 
the mazes of eastern superstition ; and it has since been improved 
by the addition of rights wrung by the blood of our ancestors, 
from the grasp of their rulers. The basis of civil law in 
all European countries has, therefore, been derived from a semi- 
barbarous people, whose institutions we have been taught to 
respect with superstitious admiration. The superstructure has 
been, indeed, altered by custom, or rendered less tyrannical by 
compulsion ; but has man no vested rights save those of custom, 
expediency, and the power of the strongest? or will he in future 
times, be content to receive that as a boon from his ancestors which 
they had neither a right to give or to take away ? True, the period 
has not yet arrived for investigations of this kind, although there is a 
feeling abroad which would indicate, that it is not far distant. A 
Brougham may attempt to redecorate the external surface of a 
falling building, whose imperfections are now concealed amidst 
the rubbish of ages, and whose mysterious arcana require a longer 
period of existence than that allotted to man, to explore their dreary 
labyrinths. But let him beware ; there is danger in the attempt ; for 
should the long excluded tight but for a moment flash on its 
rotten foundation, the whole will at once crumble to pieces, so that 
even its better fragments will be deemed unworthy of aiding in the 
formation of an improved edifice. 

Important, however, as is the present inquiry, it is still of too 
extended a nature to admit of investigation within the narrow 
limits of the present chapter ; I shall, accordingly, close my obser- 
vations on legal administration, by proposing a few aT^erations in 
the duties of a magistrate. The subject has been already intro* 
dnced, and it will, therefore, I conceive, be unnecessary further to 
explain the reasons on which I have thought it adviseable to recom- 
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mend these amendments ; particnlarly, since I am aware^ slioiild nxf 
previous plans be deemed worthy of being carried into execution^ 
that much more important improvements will, in such a case, be 
rendered indispensable. For the present then, I conceive, that the 
magistrates should be elected for periods of seven years, and that the 
respectable portion of the population should possess some voice in 
their nomination. Their powers do not require to be increased ; but 
in higher cases, whether civil or criminal, they should be allowed 
the assistance of a jury^, selected from the district. This court 
should be supplied with law books of reference, instead of law- 
yers. The Supreme Court might still be the judges, in cases of 
higher moment ; such as when the life of the individual was at 
stake, or where large property was the subject of discussion. 
It likewise might continue its jurisdiction in case of appeals ; but 
I am convinced, that curtailing, generally, the limits of its authority 
would tend greatly to the prosperity of both colonies. 

The next branch of the Government which would appear, from 
its rank, to claim our attention, is that of the Survey Department 
As it is almost solely through this office that the settler transacts 
his chief business with the Government, its organization, with re- 
gard to the agriculturist, is of the first importance ; and his future 
prosperity may depend, in a great degree, on the proper execution 
of its functions. The office consists of Assistant Surveyors, and a 
Surveyor General. The first are employed in the survey of the 
country, and on the measurement of settled grants ; whereas the 
Surveyor General's situation is not what his name would import, 
he being rather a Territorial Secretary, and the channel of corres- 
pondence with the Governor on all matters connected with land, 
or land revenue. His office, likewise, constitutes a registry for 
settled grants, and for documents of the assistant surveyors, over 
whom he presides, as a secondary portion of his duty. 

The assistant surveyors are generally young men, with 
scanty education, sent out to the colonies by the ministers ; and 
as there are little or no inducements held out to them, from 
promotion or otherwise, it is not to be expected that they should 
be very zealous in the performance of their respective functions. 
Few or any of them, have been accustomed to the use of a 
surveying instrument previous to their arrival ; nor would such 
information, under present circumstances, be of service to 
them, since they are only intrusted with a chain and table 
compass, with which they are expected to complete their geo- 

* The jury of officers, who are impannelled in those colonies, for criminal 
cases, is a great improvement on the pettv juries of England ; since a much 
more intelligent set of men are thus obtained for the settlement of impor- 
tant, and often intricate, investigations. 
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gnipldcdt surveys* The inaccuraciei of tkeee vt, therefor^ 
frequently ridiculous; still this is but of secondary conse-* 
Quence, could the other information^ collected by thewj, be ren- 
dered productive of public advantage. 

TheSurvey<Nr General's Department, as a whole^ vronld appear 
to be a locaJ agency^ constituted in order to assist the Govern- 
ment in the disposal of land belonging to his Britantiic Majesty : 
tme^ it ostentatiously proposes to give information to the public ; 
btit let a settler apply to it, and afterwards estimate the advan-* 
tage which he may have' received. He will^ at the Survey office, 
have elegantly painted maps placed before him> where he may 
observe boundary lines, settled, or supposed to be so. He may 
perceive mountains arising, where the space would otherwise have 
appeared unoccupied ; and, perhaps, he may be able to trace thQ 
windings of many a stream, whose course has only followed th^ 
imagination of the surveyor. He may, indeed, be able to estiv 
mate, with tolerable correctness, the extent of land hitherto unal- 
lotted; but surely this constitutes but a minute portion of « the 
information required by the settler : the public auctioneer could 
not have given him less, llie settler, I have already mentioned, has, ' 
since the commencement of the colony, been treated by the Go- 
vernment as a^i interloper in a penal settlement, and his interests have 
only been attended to according as they affected the interests of those 
nnder its particular charge. The Surveyor General's is a Go- 
vernment office, not a public one ; and its duties are confined tQ 
what concerns its own peculiar interests. Und^er whatever language 
it may have been coached, the policy, up tQ the present day, re- 
mains the same ; what has Government tQ do with affording io- 
formation to the settler ? Is it not sufficient that it confers on him, 
as a bpon, the penmsaion of occupying waste land, and of laying 
out his substance and Us labor or^whttt would otherwise be .unpro- 
ductive ? Should delay take place, to the injui'y, perhaps Che ruin^ 
4>f the new CQDBier, how can the Government help it 7 Is it to b^ 
pi|t out of its proper routine, because a needy adventurer's inter- 
ests are conceited ? When the more important duties of the state 
will a^mit, the Governpr will Unejd bestow his attention on th^ 
settler's concerns. 

The Governor^ through the Surveyor General, exercises the 
kingly office of granting specific portions of land. Now the Gp^ 
vemor receives his information, with regard to these, from the 
Surveyor General, who is 9^ resident in the Government town ; and 
he, again, from the assistant surveyors,; so that the Governor can 
only estimate the number of square miles to be given away, without" 
reference to their situation, or their quality. But assuming, that 
all our previous ^reasoniAg luid been unfounded, that the powev 
to flien^te ^ hmd CQHOtitutei} 4ie right to 4q so, «n4 thiit tb^ linf 
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of policy was in favor of the measure ; would it not stHl be ad* 
▼isable, that the Governor should be previously acquainted with 
the nature of those boons which he thus blindly and indiscri- 
minately disposes of? Should not the advantages of situation, 
present, or future^ be ascertained ? And should not the granta be 
proportioned in extent to the quality, as well as the value of such 
advantages ? Also, supposing that the regulations regarding the 
expenditure of capital were founded on a tme line of policy, the 
Governor has still no present mode of ascertaining the value of the 
improvements made on the grant ; and, perhaps, it is as well, for h& 
possesses no power of 'enforcing the regulations, while the at- 
tempt to do so, might interfere very materially with his patronage. 

1 have mentioned that the duty of assistairt surveyors was 
double; namely, geographical survey, and settling the limits of grants 
or purchases : indeed, the latter cannot be done without them, their 
report constituting a sort of right or title to the property. A settler, 
therefore, is desirous of knowing the boundary of his farm ; he may 
wish to run a fence around the skirts of it, to protect his crop, 
and detain his cattle ; or his neighbour and he may have a dispute 
or lawsuit. He accordingly appties to Government for a surveyor; 
but the policy remains still the same, under whatever language 
it may be expressed. The surveyor is engaged on geographical 
survey, which is to be first attended to ; when he can be spared, 
the wishes of the settier will be complied with. The surveyor's 
business is as a Government servant, not that of a settier ; the latter 
may,theTefore,have to wait three, four, or more years, unable to make 
the necessary improvements on his property, until it shall be conve- 
nient for the rulers to attend, in good time, to his request 

The Government complain that they have too few surveyors ; 
but let them even triple or quadruple the number, and the evil will 
still remain the same. The Surveyor General possesses littie con- 
troul over them ; while the Government has no aidvantages to hold 
out in order to urge them either to improv'ement or exertion. Their 
private interest is to do ais littie as possible ; and it is a remark made 
by the older settiers, that the work accomplished by the surveyors, 
bas always been decreased inversely as additions have been made 
to their numbers. 

But let us assume that a line of policy, similar to what I have 
hitherto attempted to advocate, should be extended to this depart- 
ment, which now constitutes a very considerable item in the 
expenses of the Government, without any adequate corresponding 
advantages. I should, in this case, be led to recommend a nearly 
similar course to that proposed for settiers. The patronage to 
the appointments of assistant surveyors, should be distributed 
amongst the universities ; the candidates being required to attain a 
superior rank in those classes wherein the information taught 
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particularly regarded their future iimctions ; and they should be like- 
"wise practically instructed in the use of those instruments which 
they may be called on to employ during the course of their 
future surveys. One of these persons, I should estimate, would 
easily accomplish the average work, which requires now four 
of the present members of the department to effect. They 
should advance to the highest rank of Surveyor General, through 
the joint operation of length of service, and meritorious con- 
duct ; in bdier words, though length of service should be indis- 
pensible to their rise iii the different grades, deserving conduct 
would also be requisite to enable them to derive the full advan- 
tage from these. The Surveyor Generals, in particular, should be 
tshosen from the highest class, indiscriminately, on the individuals 
being recommended by the legblative council to the Home Govern- 
ment, for the vacant appointment. 

Let us suppose, that a new district is, therefore, about to be 
settled ; and that an individual, high in the department, is first sei^ 
to establish its limits. He would survey, by means of large 
triangles, permanently marking, by the most effectual means, the 
angles of each triangle, and perhaps also the division of its 
sides. While in this employment, he would require to take 
an enlarged and comprehensive view of the country, collecting 
every information which he may deem important for the future 
settler ; such as the quantity and situation of the land fit for culti- 
vation ; the quality and depth of soil ; the species, number, and 
quality of the trees and grasses, &c. &c. This report, along with the 
map, should form the first documents in the public office of the new 
district. We have now, we shall suppose, six or seven respectable 
settlers, and a paid magistrate, in whom the Government reposes 
confidence, and gives them the charge of the disposal of the future 
settlements, upon just and equitable regulations. Counterparts of 
all the maps would be kept in the registry offices of the Govern- 
ment town ; and appeals might be heard by a Council, from the 
decisions of this district committee. 

A younger surveyor is now sent to fill up, as may be requisite^ 
the large triangles, for the completion of the outline map. His 
chief business, however, would still be to obtain that information 
which the settler required ; and to delineate and describe the nature 
of the country, along with its capabilities and advantages. I 
conceive it would be a great improvement to describe the country 
in relieve maps, made of some composition, on a sufficiently large 
scale, to shew the mountains in their proper proportion. Should • 
this have its counterpart, with names in the common mode, while 
the other was painted, to shew the nature of the country, an indivi- 
dual could obtain, by this means, a far better idea of it, than from 
4he most minutely executed paper map, or from the details of the 
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ifiost ekbdtftte ir^port liBstKy, these would Kkewuie form docn- 
tnents in both the district and registry offices. When the surveyor has 
finished his duty, and taken his departure, new setders will arrive^ 
applying to the local committee, who, in addition to these publie 
documents, are now become personally acquainted with the eountryt 

When die space to be occupied by the settler has been selected^ 
persons, no matter whom, provided they are duly authorised by (he 
committee, would be sent to establish ite situation and its limits. They 
must now raeanure with reference to the triangles already settled^ 
as it would lead to confusion, were any errors that may have been 
made in the first settlement of these, to be afterwards corrected. 
All ihose steps should, therefore, be considered as final; and die ex- 
pense of this last survey should be defrayed, in due time, by the 
individual whose boundary has been settled. 

The first formed map will be, accordingly, gradually filled np with 
the arrival of new settlers. In order that these may derive the 
utmost advantage from the experience of others, the local committee 
ought to give an annual statistical report, of the changes which 
take place within the district; being authorized to call for such do- 
cuments, as may be necessary to^ complete it, fnomtiie whole of the 
inhabitants, lliis should embrace the information which a Go* 
vemment ought to possess ; recording, at the same time, the changes 
and improvements as they take place ; the increase of wealth of the 
country, floods, disasters, commerce, quantity and quality of the 
erops, &c. or in a word, whatever is necessary to improve the 
information of the^ future cultivator. 

Such are the present changes, I would recommend in the Sur- 
veyor General's Department ; having, as in the last instance, refeiv 
ence only to the line of policy I have first laid down, and putting 
out of die question the other plans with regard to setders, which have 
been detailed in the 3d Chapter. Should' die latter, however, like^ 
wise meet the approval of those who have the power of carrying them 
into execution, it will be « matter of little chfficulty properly to 
adapt each part in the chain, in order that it may suit its cor^ 
responding link. 

There is another department which ougbt, according to the 
above yiews, to be intimately connected with the preceding ; and 
however insignificant it may appear in its present condition, I 
cannot, therefore, consistently pass it over in silence. In all the 
British colonies, I believe Botanic Gardens have been considered 
as necessary appendages ; although the purposes to which these 
should be applied have either been uninvestigated,- or altogether 
lost sight of. At present, they form elegant and delightful prome- 
nades for the ladies and the burgesses ; they provide delicious fruits 
for the desert of the Governor, or for those who are honored by aa 
entri^e to the Lady Governess' bourdoir. As secondary objecl% 
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Aey mliy have ia View die transmissioB of the fairer flowers of die 
momitaiii, to deck tibe green-houses of the noble or iUnstrious^ or 
the collection of the roeaaer productions of the wilderness to lum- 
ber the works of science^ or to record the existence of those whose 
names would otherwise have been soon consigned to oblivion. 

I cannot help, therefore, considering them^in their present state, as 
merely prodigal and useless modes of expenditure of public money ; 
while the real purpose of their institution is corrupted from its legiti-* 
mate objects, to such as are unworthy of a free and intelligent people* 
By all means, let the Governor have his fruits from his orchards ; let 
the burgesses have their promenades in gardens, laid out at their ex^ 
pense. These may supply plants for the green>hdkise, or dried speci- 
mens for the cabinets of the curious, converting the useless produce 
of the soil into sources of emolument ; but the above are not the ob* 
ject of a Botanic Garden, which is a public institution, created for 
the purpose of introducing and improving every species of culti*^ 
vation, which may tend to increase the wealth and prosperity of 
the state. It may, indeed, have likewise in view the introduction 
oi articles of luxury, or the improvement of such plants belonging 
to the new country, as may seem likely to be converted to pur- 
poses of utility ; but these are secondary objects, and only to be 
attended to, when the primary ones might be in a train of accom- 
plishment 

It may here, indeed, be objected, that the Botanic Garden is an 
unproductive institution, and according to the previous investiga- 
tion, it ought, under present circumstances, to be abandoned. 
This is because it is now merely a basis ; .at present it is only the 
commencement of an institution ; but complete the whole, and it 
will then be rendered productive. Provided, therefore, that a 
change of policy has taken place in the Government of the coun- 
try, similar to that which I have hitherto attempted to advocate ; 
tins institution must necessarily assume a different form ; possess- 
ing a high rank, particularly in a young state, and being always 
considered as the head of the agricultural interests. Our garden 
having, in this case, been esbiblished, and an extensive collection 
been made of the useful plants from every country, ^ the first 
subject of research would be, as to which of those were best 
adapted to the climate and soil of the new country. Having par- 
tially settled this point, our next inquiry would regard those of 
the latter class, winch might appear to assume superior characters 
in the new country, whether these related to their quality or 
powers of production. 

From this, or the former class, the Govemo/ would select 
the particular plant or plants which he might consider best suited 
for general introduction into the colony. In doing so, he would 
k>ok forward to future timesi keeping in view the diadnutioa in 
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iSbie price of labilr^ which mast be the result of a proper OoTem- 
ment ; and he would accordingly, jndge of the results of the ne^vfr 
cultivation very differently from what the expenses^ at the period of 
introduction, would aprtort, lead him to anticipate. When the selec* 
tion has been made, the inquiry will again proceed with regard to the 
soil, situation, and management best suited to accomplish the inten- 
tion. Indeed, it would be well that every plant, save com, however 
well known in the older country, should first pass through a similar 
investigation in the new ; so that when the result is ascertained, the 
bringing it from the garden^ to the more extended cultivation of the 
farm, will form no longer a matter of doubtful experiment^ but wiU 
constitute a sort of certainty. 

The Government must still, however, commence on the smallest 
scale ; because the culture is at first expensive, and the labor is badly 
or clumsily administered, more particularly where any thing resem- 
bling manufacture, is required to be applied to the staple ; indeed, it 
is only after a lapse of several years, tluit the best or most economic 
mode^ either of agriculture^ or of subsequent treatment, can be pro- 
perly ascertained. During this period, many unforeseen difficulties 
will occur ; nor until such obstacles have been surmounted^ should 
Government attempt to induce the settler to embark private 
capital in similar attempts. After, however, success has crowned 
its own efforts, means will require to be pursued, that the cultiva- 
tion shall be increased in the proportion, and only in the propor- 
tion, of the demand ; attending, at the same time, to the peculiar 
situation of the colony ; and ti^s must be accomplished by those 
means which appear most expedient for the geperal advantage. 
The Botanist will, during this lime, continue his inquiries regarding 
the improvement of varieties of the plant, and in examining its dis- 
eases, &c. communicating, at the same time, to the public, the result 
of his researches. His labors will accordingly accompany those of 
the Governor ; and these two, in the future history of the countiy, 
. will be recognized as its benefactors^ in proportion to their respective 
«xertions^ when their measures have reached maturity, periiapslong 
after the termination of their limited periods of existence. 

As the variety of the subjects alreaidy introduced in tins chapter, 
have extended these pages to a greater length than 1 had at first anti- 
cipated, 1 shall only add, before drawing it to a conclusion, a few 
remarks on the state of education; the superintendence of which, 
however insignificant it may be estimated, according to the scale 
of general opinion, must still constitute, according to the policy 
I ^ve proposed, one of the most important duties of the 
Crovemment. 

' The child, at his l)irth, although unable then to have charge of 
his own acts» is to be afterwards a free member of the state ; and it 
is necessary that he should be, therefore^ trained so as also to become 
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a Qsefu] one. Nature has implanted^ fortius purpose^ an affection 
in the parent ; not in man alone^ but in all the higher animals, and 
this renders him the best protector of his offspring, daring their in- 
fancy. The power of the parent, however, only extends to acts of 
benefit ; nor does he derive from the Divinity, the slightest authority 
to injure his ofi&pring. The Divine will evidently requires the ex- 
ertions of the parent, in order that the child may be trained up in 
the best manner for its future happiness ; and can this be done 
by mere attention to food and clothing? Is the body to be 
attended to, and the mind to remain inactive ? Is the immortal 
portion of less consequence, than that of the animal, whose term of 
existence, even in our own eyes^ is but as nothing.? Where real, in* 
stead of artificial information, is communicated, it tends to give 
increased po^^^er and happiness to the individual ; and the parent 
- who desires to confer both, as far as in his power, ought to afford 
his oi&pring the means of obtaining it, during his pilgrimage . of 
existence, by improving the early period of life, when the mind 
possesses the greatest powers of expansion. 

According to the generally received opinions of European states^ 
the Ctovernment of a country is the guardian of the young in all 
matters relative to its bodily treatment. It is superior, in this re- 
spect^ to the parent, although it delegates its authority to him ; but 
if it possess the power in bodily matters, shall it not exercise them 
in those connected with mind, and its improvement ? If the power is 
legitimate in the one case, no matter from whence derived, can the 
other be excepted ? But if the policy of the Government is indeed 
altered, and it has at length been considered its duty to increase the 
wealth and prosperity of the countiy, it then becomes indispensable 
that it should possess this power. In this case should a man, from 
ignorance, poverty, or other cause, be unable to educate his child, it 
must then be the duty of the Government, on the part of the 
community, to become the sole guardian of the infant. 

The progress of a country in science; literature, wealth, and 
civilization, altogether depends upon the education of its members ; 
and vain would prove our ruler's attempts to increase these, without 
possessing power over the source from whence they spring. What- 
ever be, tiierefore, the form of the Government, it^ chief legislator 
must view the institutions for the rising generation, as the trea- 
sury of the wealth of the state, and the basis on which it mugt 
be enabled to rise in the estimation of mankind. 

Neither ought the benefits of education to be confined entirely to 
the males ; since experience has taught that these cannot rise alone 
in their progress to civilization ; they must be accompanied by the 
female. She is to be the mother, and the first guardian of the 
future males, and must, therefore, be fitted for the charge. The 
stamp that man receives during inf^cy is permanent ; and though 
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it may be smootbedoTerbyedueatioii, misfortane^^ or 90ciety^ th$ 
liharacter of the child is hd expanded in the num* 

IVue^ the above are not^ and Imve never beeii^ the objects of a €vo- 
yemment ; perhaps, because they would tend to weaken its authority; 
for the strong basis of arbitrary power has ever been raised on igno- 
rance. Despotism is a plant that wooes the shade ; its flowers 
bourgeon fairest in the midAight hour ; they shrink even from the 
morning dawn^ and when the sun has darted his first ray of light, 
the place of their existence is found desolate. 

The male and female youths bom in Australasia^ assume a slightly 
peculiar aspect ; the eye and voice almost invariably indicating their 
origin. As children^ they are extremely handsome ; more particular- 
ly so in Van Diemen's Land ^but as they grow np> they get nUher 
more tall^ thin and bony, than agrees with our present ideas of the 
standard of beauty. They are mostly fair, and of a sanguine tempera- 
ment ; though by no means subject to those diseases which that de- 
scription of persons would be liable to in Great Britain. During edo- 
cation, they are said to be much quicker in exercises requiring me^ 
mory than the Engtish ; a circumstance, if correct, depending on the 
different temperature of climate under which the former have been 
produced. Mind and memory are, in all nations, mutually affected by 
it ; wherever memory is rapid, thought flows, in general, in ai| equd 
proportion; but though the individuals of this description may suiv 
pass, for a time, the less active qualities of such as are produced in 
colder climates, nature frequently confers on the latter a solidity of 
judgment, affording them, when the mind is properiy expanded, 
an immense superiority over the more briUiant talents of the 
former. 

In the colonies,ihe public institutions for education, if there may be 
any deserving of such an appellation, are consigned to the care of the 
church. One-seventh of the land was, at first, placed in the hancb 
of its dignitaries for this purpose, as also to defray the expenses 
of religious ceremonies ; but these, in humble imitation of their su- 
periors, have, I believe; now disposed of a considerable portion of 
this division. The instruction of youth is, in both colonies, in tbs 
lowest condition ; indeed, this is what we should, from former experi- 
ence, be led to anticipate. The church has now been in existence 
1800 years ; nor am I aware, during the whole of this period, 
that its priesthood have ever been the advocates for liberal edu- 
cation. On the contrary, the light of information has been viewed 
by these with dread, and when they have been intrusted with the 
care of infancy, they have continued to inculcate a blind attach- 
ment to ancient and semi-barbarous literature, while for ag(^ 
previously they have employed their powers, in thickening 
around the souil, the meshes of superstition, from whose baneful 
influence it has yet scarce been able to disentangle itself. 
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The young Australasians^ are consequently, an idle and degrad- 
ed race ; while the documents in the Supreme Court will show, 
that the principles of their fathers have been plentifully andsuccess- 
/ujly disseminated amongst them. Orphan schools, hideed, are in 
existence ; and have been so for some time : but the greater propor- 
tion of the young belonging to the convict population are entirely 
without education. The Orphan Schools educate both males and 
females. In New South Wales^the boys are launched into the world 
just at the age when education begins to produce its most powerful 
effects, and at the period when the attention of the parent would be 
chiefly requisite. These are distributed almost amongst any who will 
take them, and are accounted apprentices, although the nature of the 
engagement under which they are bound, does not warrant such 
an iipp^ation. They are situated similarly to convict servants, 
with the exception, that the master possesses a greater power 
over them. They mix freely with the former ; and not having 
previously obtained any education, at least such as can be properly 
so denominated, the apprenticeship turns out rather to the convicts 
than to the master. The youth, accordingly, acquires their arts and 
principles ; and when, at some future period, we find him an 
adept in their pursuits, surely we ought only to affix the blame 
on the Government, to whom the charge of his infancy properly 
devolved, and who has been thus clearly guilty of a breach of 
its duty. 

The children of the Female Orphan School are, likewise, similarly 
treated, and apprenticed out. I have heard many instances of 
those surpassing in profligacy the most abandoned convict female ; 
and on inquiry amongst the settlers, I could not find even one in- 
stance of their having turned out well. In fact, no interest is excited 
. by the. word Education ; the Government viewing it with apathy, 
apparently insensible of its importance, and that the rise or degra- 
^Uion of the future generation depends principally upon its infiu- 
ance ; the fathers cannot be expected to appreciate its value ; they 
themselves have tasted but sparingly of the fountain of information, 
nor are they aware of its virtiies. There b, indeed, a certain display 
of edi^^tion in the colonies, but it exists merely on record ; and the 
convict population generally cannot obtain it for their children, nor 
woukl they take advantage of it did they possess the opportunities. 
The lower order of settiers are similarly situated ; and the higher 
ranks experience great difficulty in obtaining the first principles df 
education for their children ; while they have ample reason for dread- 
ing the effects of contamination, which would, under present cir- 
cumstances, assuredly be the result of a general intercparse at 
pabUc schools. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FreUminarff remarki on ^/aundaiUm qfNew Cohnie9.^Deser^dufa 
qfthefirtt and unproductuje stage, with propoMkJwr iU aecampUA' 
ment. — State of the Colony at its termination, and preparatory to the 
eommencement of the second s^kEge^'^-Prineipk ofEaports. — Division 
tjf Trades.— Chamber qf Commerce, its constihUiim and duties,'^ 
Education* — FundamenUU principles of Governments* 

It has not escaped observation^ that soon after the foondation. 
of all our colonies, the descendants of the first emigrants, although 
living under la%%s and institutions similar to those in Great Bri« 
tain, have rapidly assumed a character decidedly distinct from 
those in the Mother Country ; and that the difference has in- 
variably been unfavorable to the younger settlements. But 
although this tendency has been frequently remarked, it has 
created no particular inquiry regai'ding the causes producing it ; 
and now, after having had the experience of 200 years in the 
management of colonies, whenever a new one requires to be 
commenced, the same system is pursued, if system it can be de<- 
nominated, where every thing is abandoned to chance, and to the 
disjointed opinions of the multitude. True, the first American 
war hasT caused a slight alteration in the line of policy towards 
tiiepi. The Mother Country must no longer view them in the lij^ht 
of purchased slaves^, and she must, likewise, beware of evincmg 
jealousy regarding their prosperity ; but this is yet far from consi- 
dering them as her legitimate offspring, entitled, in their infancy, to 
her fostering care, and in whose advancement to prosperity and inde- 
pendence she ought to feel a pride proportional to the rapidity of 
their progress. In the year 1830, we observe the same prodigal- 
ity of expenditure, both of public and private capital ; and the 
same misery required to be home by the first colonists, as was 
the case at the commencement of the western settlements. Also, 
the same seeds of disease are engrafted during their primitive 
stages, which take root as the colony increases in population. 
These only appear evident as they ri^e from insignificance, tend- 
ifig to paralyse their healthy powers, and to dry ap their dif* 
ferent sources of prosperity. 

Now, on casually viewing this subject, there appears to be no 
just reason why the inhabitants of a new colony should necessarily 
degenerate, with compared with those in the Mother Country ; 
but on the contrary, benefiting by the experience they have obtain- 
ed of the past ; by the progress and error of former Grovemments, 
they ought to be qualified to avoid the latter, and to proceed, 
pari passu, in improvement with their brethren. I can perceive 
no absolute necessity for their being poorer ; for possessing a free 

* See Lord Chatham's Policy 'iegarding' America. 
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toil/ and the state of die population only fequiring the inhabitants 
to cultirate the better parts of it^ according to the doctrines of the 
present day, com should be cheap, and labor ought to be so 
likewise. The latter being governed, therefore, by the price of 
corn, the powers of the new settlement to export ought to be 
proportionally greater than that of the Mother Country. 

The few remaining pages of this work have been accordingly 
devoted to this investigation. I wish it, however, to be distinctly 
understood, that I desire rather to commence the inquiry, 
and to examine i^to the truth of first principles, than to bring 
forward a new and finished plan. Tlie problem certainly 
appears to me to be one of no common importance ; its proper 
solution, perhaps, involves the progress of civilization of succeeding 
generations, elucidating the principles of political economy, for the 
advancement in happiness of free countries generally, as well as 
that of their transplanted suckers. 

As we must have, however, some data to ^o on, we shall assume 
that anew colony is to be established, and that the first settlement 
fixed on, is the land at the mouth of the Tomat^ and Murrenbijji 
rivers, which, after along navigable course, discharge themselves in- 
to Spencer's Gulf. This situation is, however, merely selected, 
because we can better speculate on the productive quality of 
its soil, than were we to take, for this purpose, a new and unex^ 
plored country. 

Our leading principle shall be, thcd in order io obtain ihefidl 
powers of the first inhMtants, they shall be combined for the 
general advant<zge ; and, as our policy is to render these power'- 
fkd, wealthy, and happy, according to the best of our ability, we 
are to permit no obstacle which we have the power to overcome y 
to restrain our efforts, or to oppose our progress. , 

We may suppose, diat the first powers of conducting the enter- 
prise, is lodged in the hands of a Company, or body of intelligent 
men, so constituted, that their measures should not be likely 
rapidly to vary, as is necessarly the case when the power is 
lodged in an ephemeral ministry. These must be understood 
to be possessed of limited capital, and an unlimited poor po- 
pulation, to whom they are required to afford permanent relief. 
It will, therefore, be necessary to employ this capital in produc- 
tive pursuits, not only to afford a return to its owners, but to pro- 
duce the most extensive advantage to that population whose 

* This river was, I believCi discovered "by a Mr. Hume, and afterwards 
tailed down by Captain Sturt, to its terminatioa in an extensile lagoon, 
wUch was previously discovered by a Mr« Forbes, master of a vessel named 
tbe Prince of Denmark. More substantial information is, however, required 
regarding the quality of soU, before this can be considered as a proper place 
iM the cosunencement of a new colony. 
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condition they are anxious to benefit. Having approved trf 
the general nature of the plan of proceedings^ they would divide 
their funds according to the required expenditure for each year^ 
and we may assume^ tluit they reckon on ten years for the first stage ; 
during which time the new country not only is to give back no 
returns, but is to require a continued expenditure of capital. 

I shall, therefore, proceed, in a general manner, to detail the pro- 
gressive steps of the first, and unproductive stage, and afterwards 
offer my remarks regarding them. The Local Government is to 
be despotic at its commencement, because t]||t< greatest efforts are 
then requisite ; and it is, therefore, necessary, that the power should 
be vested in the hands of one, who would be responsible, for the 
success and progress of the whole undertaking. Our first efforts 
may be made with convicts, first taking the best and most active 
from the older settlements, and holding out to them what in- 
ducements may be necessary for insuring to the full extent their 
powers of exertion. 

At the commencement of the first year, we should select as 
many situations for farms as the capital would admit, after 
calculating the expenditure for a series of years; and we shall 
assume^ that thirty different stations are marked out for this 
purpose. These must be selected wherever the largest quantity 
of land can eventually be brought into cultivation ; and we shall 
say) that an hundred, or an hundred and twenty acres of land, in 
one place, fit for cultivation, was the very smallest quantity 
that would induce us to make choice of any particular spot. Now, 
were we determined to produce the greatest effect with tho 
smallest capital, we should only place one man upon each farm, 
increasing the number with the supply of food and necessaries 
produced upon the soil. This is evident, since the first hand is 
always the most expensive, and every succeeding one is less 
expensive upon the same principles as those already detailed. But 
as the relation of this process would be tedious, and as there 
might be aborigines to oppose the first settiers, we shall assume, 
that three were sent to each at the commencement, but that we 
had determined on doubling the number two, for six years suc- 
cessively. During the 1st year there would be, therefore^ three 
men ; 2d year, four men ; 3d year, eight men } 4th year, sixteen 
men ; 5th year, thirty-two men ; 6th year, sixty-four men. 

One of the three should have charge of the live-stock ^ none of it, 
however, is intended to be consumed during the first year. Now, 
in New South Wales and Van Dlemen's Land, sheep give uk 
average increase of 90 per cent.^ but say 80 per cent, one-hidf of 
which are ewe lambs, to be preserved, in order to mcrease the^ 
breeding stock. Hence,by allowing for deaths, this will about double 
itself in three years. Let 13 sheep^ alter the fiist year, Ibe all6we3 
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Cor the consumptioli of each man, per annam, and a breeding «tiN;k 
of 30 ewes per man, would therefore be required at the commenoe« 
dientof ^e settlement. But this is supposing our population 
to be doubled every third year; whereas on assuming that we were 
to double it every year, for six years suecessively^ we should 
require about 300 per man to commence with. TUi will likewise 
tend to prove that the more gradual the progress, the smaller must 
be the ultimate outlay. If we should, on the other hand, take cattle, 
these would only double their breeding . stock every fifth year, 
so that these must be imported widi the intention solely of 
affording milk, and of supplying the first inhabitants with 
working bullocks. 

The duty of the remaining two, assisted by the other, would be 
to clear, hoe, and cultivate 3^ or 4 acres of wheat. In Van Die* 
men's Land, as well as in New South Wales, when they have, 
regular seasons, the produce of the first cropping may average, 
independent of next year's seed, 15| bushels per aore ; and 10 
bushels per man is about the general allowance, so that there will 
be a surplus over and above for superintendence. These men 
will also have to build a hut; roughly fence the land ; enclose a 
place for keeping their future working bullocks; and obtain what 
local information may be necessary for the second year's operas 
fions. 

At the commencement of the second year, an additional hand 
will arrive, bringing with him supplies of clothing, &c. working 
bullocks, a plough, with necessaries for its repairs, &c. The others 
will have previously raised com for themselves, and for the new 
comer, and will be likewise possessed of the male produce of last 
year's flocks, for the second year's food. A third of the number of 
the newly arrived, with the increased stock, will be sent to new sta- 
tions, selected on the same principles as the first ones. The others, 
perhaps, after building him a hut, will return to reinforce the first 
stations. With their assistance, and that of the plough, jthe first 
year's men will find little difficulty in cultivating seven acres, 
namely, the last year's, which will now give a crop of 20 bushels 
to the acre, and three more of newly broken up soil. This will be 
su£Scient to supply, during the ensuing year, four other men, besides 
those now employed ; indeed, the second year's operations must be 
light, in comparison with the first; nor would it have been difficult 
to have made further progress tiiis year, had there been a suffi- 
ciency of stock to have admitted of an increase of population. 

During the third and fourth year, they would proceed in a simi- 
lar manner. New stations being formed with the increased stock, 
and the former year's ones supplied with two men for cultivation, 
the remaining number, during the third year, will complete the 
fences fdr the first formed stations. In like manner^ the 
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pfoper piroportion of those of tlie fourth year, would be nmihilj^ 
distributed, while the remainder imported would be composed of 
shoe-makers, leather manufacturers, black-smiths and carpenters^ 
sufficient for the present supply of the settlement. / 

Fifth year. After the new stations have been formed, and others 
supplied, as in other years, a party of builders would be intro« 
duced, sufficiently strong to complete the houses on the first farms 
' within that year, for the residence of the settlers. These would 
arrive during this year, but in numbers only sufficient to occupy 
the first year's farms. They would most probably be young mar- 
ried men ; but it is indispensable that they should be well edu- 
cated, and that they should be possessed of superior talents, per- 
haps, to their successors, since on their exertions much must depend 
for die future progress of the colony. Attention would be also 
BOW paid to the orchard, the vinery, and to tobacco, if such has 
not been previously commenced. 

Sixth year. Young married laborers would arrive as part of the 
increased population, to the first farms ; the convicts retiring to 
the newer settlements to make way for them. The other stations 
would be increased as before. A coarse cloth manufacture would 
be commenced by the free laborers. Hie last year's settler would 
take a share in the details of Grovernment, and others would arrive 
to occupy the second year's farms. The female portion of the 
laborers on the farms would be engaged in the loom, the dairy, 
or in lighter cultivations of tobacco and the vineyard. 

During the seventh year, the same system would be continued ; 
but the population, from this time, must only increase by a third 
annually. Flour and threshing milb would abo be erected on the 
first formed farms. 

Haying now given a short detail, or outline, of the first and un- 
productive stage of the colony, we must next examine into the 
means by which we have accomplished our puipose. We have, 
it appears, about 2,000 individuals etablished in the new colony, 
and we have got through the roughest portion of the work. It 
will be evident to those who have observed the process of clearing 
land, that had we sent out those 2,000 individuals at once, they 
would have only been mterfering with one another's work; their 
time would have been occupied in carrying provisions, and 
their progress would not have been greater, while the cost of 
accomplishing the same quantity of work would have been enor- 
mously increased. By the present mode, although the expense is 
-by no means reduced to the lowest possible limits, still to accom- 
plish the whole would not require a large investment of capital. 
The attempt, so far as we have yet gone, b within the compass of 
a body of private individuals, more particularly should they receive 
the convicts, as now,, from the Home Grovemment, without being 
burthened with the expenses of their transportation. 
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The settler, b tbu instance, is supposed either to pay at onc9 
for the improvements that have been completed on his farm, or 
else by instalments. In both instances the amount would require 
to be only an average valuation, since the first fiirms have been 
constructed at the greatest expense, which each succeeding year's 
operation have tended to diminish. The payment by instalments 
is the mode tending most to benefit the colony ; and supposing the 
settler, therefore, to be possessed of no capital, he would be obliged 
to pay in produce ; we should have, therejfore, to refer to the second 
stage of our proceedings, in order to observe how this is to be con- 
verted into money. The proprietors of capital are, therefore, sup- 
posed to reap advantage by the preparation of new farms, and to 
continue their operations until the settlers themselves become first 
joint, and then sole proprietors of the stock invested : the only 
difference being, that the work would, in the latter instance, be 
accomplished by the colonists, instead of by foreign capitalists. 

During the seventh year the sheep have increased, and amount, 
as at first, to thirty ewes per head, and adding likewise the males, 
the joint amount might be reckoned at fifty per man, while in New 
South Wales it is only at present, I believe, fifteen. I assume, 
therefore, that the laborer is brought out to the settler on the condi- 
tion, that he is to serve three years for the expense of his transport- 
ation, and that the settler defrays this by means of his wool. The 
latter is always, however, a poor trade, and only fitted for a young 
state; since when the distance of the flocks increase, and the 
land becomes valuable, it must sink into insignificance. Neverthe-^ 
less^ we shall estimate its amount, in the young colony, at 125 lb. 
per annum, or 375 for three years, which would give, at 9d, per 
lb., £ 14 sterling per laborer. Now, if the colony should export, 
likewise, the provisions and necessaries for these persons during 
the voyage, leaving nothing to be paid for but tonnage, at the same 
time dbat thb was decreased by the vessels watering at several 
intermediate places, the above sum would be ample for the accom- 
plishment of the purpose. Abo, supposing this to be a national un- 
dertaking, and that it is continued in the same proportions for a 
number of years, it is plain, that whatever country first steadily 
pursued such an enterprise, would eventually possess the largest 
quantity of shipping in the worid, and almost certainly, therefore, 
become sovereigns of the ocean. These laborers will, at first, re- 
quire strict but equitable regulations ; and they may have previ- 
ously, perhaps, to enter into such agreements, as may be necessary, 
after tlwir periods of service have been complete ; when the second 
stage has been duly considered and approved, and when the colony 
requires to be brought into a productive state. 

It must appear evident, that throughout the whole of those seven 
years, our attention has been fixed upon the plough alone, and all 
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•ur bnildiiigs^ cloth manufacture, establishment of carpenters, 
&c. hare had reference solely to rendering it complete. Should we 
eicamine more closely the stmctare we have erected, we shall 
find it, however, full of imperfections ; and that it is impossible to 
proceed without a complete change of measures. The suiting 
the supply of corn to the demand, would itself be a most intricate 
process, and a variation either way would spread misery amongst 
the inhabitants. Should we attempt to increase the population in 
proportion to the supply of com, our live-stock would fail ; while 
the moment that a stoppage in the increase of settlers took place,^ 
the whole colony would be involved in ruin. 

By a reference to the rates of production of the soil in the two 
colonies, more particularly in Van Diemen's Land, it will be found 
that the fHroportional crop obtained from cleared, and previously 
cultivated, land, is 23 to 34 bushels to the acre of wheat, and 40 
bushels of maize. One hundred acres of grain requires, at most, six 
men to keep them in cultivation, and if to these are added three 
more, for their. proportion of carpenters, and other trades attached 
to the plough, we shall have 9 men producing 2,200 bushels of 
wheat, or sufficient for the supply of 200 men. Therefore , if. we 
culiivaie in patches of 100 acres, one man, after the land is clear- 
ed, can produce com for himself and nineteen others. By exa- 
mining the present state of the colonies, however, we shall find that 
in New South Wales 20,000 agriculturalists are scarce able to sup* 
ply themselves, and other 20,000 non-workers, with corn. In Van 
Diemen's Land, again, we have 14,000 agriculturalists supplying 
themselves, and 7,000 non-workers ; also completing that required 
for the deficiency in New South Wales, during those years when 
the season in the latter colony has been unfavorable. 

From whence, therefore, does this amazing difierence in our cal- 
culations originate? Solely, I should answer, in consequence of 
permitting every thing to find its own level, instead of being go- 
verned upon steady principles. Where seven men cultivate 100 
acres, each person acts upon a joint plan, whereas, in the colonies, 
as a whole, there is no plan or joint principle of action. Although 
were there a necessity for It, I have no doubt that the colonies 
could supply food for a much larger proportional population ; still 
the cultivation is generally in small spots, and we have abeady 
remarked, how difficult it is in such a case for an individual to supply 
com for one more than himself. The colonies are also constantly 
varying betwixt a surplus and under supply, more frequently 
the former than the latter, entailing thereby a continued loss on 
the agriculturalists. These evils are increased by the competition 
that is permitted, by which means the price of labor is enhanced, 
while the ratio of produce is decreased, when calculated with re^^ 
ference to the numbers who are thus employed. 
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It Would appear^ therefore, that in our fbrther progress we must 
send out, eventually and gradually, nineteen individuals for everyone 
engaged at the plough ; but instead of nineteen let us say that ten 
emigrants were transported. Thus we should find ourselves, at 
the commencement of our second stage, on an eqnalitv with the 
older countries, having a similar proportion of inhabitants for mer« 
cantile purposes; and although we may not possess their machi- 
nery, still we can produce food cheaper than them, in conse* 
quence of having a better choice of land for cultivation. We 
must now, therefore, introduce a second class of colonists, and 
the question is as to how these are to be employed. 

We have hitherto brought no money into the colony, although 
we have, as far as possible, endeavoured to diminish its depen- 
dence on the Mother Country for general necessaries. Let ni 
for the present assume, that we have completely succeeded in 
this; and that we have fixed on some one article which we 
can supply to a foreign market. This may be wine, rape seed^ 
oil, in fact, any thing. When one of the ten commercialists, 
therefore, exports a butt of wine, the produce of it, after paying the 
expense of carriage^ becomes the representative in a foreign coin 
of the joint profits, after, consumption, of all the laborers engaged 
in its manufacture. Now, possessing no money in the present 
state of the colony, it is not very material what this coin is com- 
posed of, whether gold, silver, or copper ; for provided that it Lb a 
(quantity, it continues stiU to be the same representative of the 
joint profits. 

Hence, therefore, supposing all is yet joint-stock, and that we 
can ascertain the general amotmt of produce of labor above cw^ 
sumption, we can likewise ascertain the value of the bushel of com, 
and of the labor, ^c. employed in its manufacture. Also, in such 
a state, any thing that can produce a sum of money, or a foreign* 
commodity, no matter of what value, after payment of the ex- 
pense of carriage, becomes a fit article for export. By means of 
the first one export, therefore, the price of labor, corn, and colonial 
produce, become determinate, no longer depending on the outlay, 
but being now possessed of a real intrinsic value. Should that 
value be small, a less quantity of foreign produce can only be im- 
ported ; but at the same time this will afford greater facilities for 
improving the future succeeding export. Still, however, a quan- 
tity of foreign material must be expected to enter into the compo- 
sition of the first export, and this amount must accordingly l>e 
deducted from it, together with the expense of carriage. In. this 
state of things, the best export for a young colony must evidently 
be, that of which there is a considerable consumption within its 
•wn limits^ thereby affording it greater powers of increased expor* 
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tfttion ; whereas the best export for the InterestB of the MoAer 
Country is any nnmanufaotured or raw materiaL 

With these premises^ we shall now take a view of the colony^ 
when her population and manufacturers have considerably in* 
creased. We shall consider each free member of the state as a 
joint partner in its wealth, in proportion to his production ; and 
we shall recognise the principle, that the connected opertUions of 
the inhabitants^ are calculated to increase the total work of a 
community in a higher ratio than their disjointed operations ; 
and also, that it is as necessary for individtials to siwmit them- 
selves to government in the pursuit of wealth, as it is for their 
comfort and happiness to mbmit themselves to civil regulations. 

Let all the difierei^ttra4es, including that of agriculture, separate 
themselves into distinct bodies, sending deputies proporjdonably 
from each^ to form a Chamber of Commerce. All of these branches 
would possess legislative rights regarding their own members r 
but in dl matters concerning other bodies, their disputes should 
be settled by a third party, appointed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. If our com banks are now placed in operation, and the 
issue of its notes is for one month or six months' consumption of 
com, the total currency of the country may be represented, re- 
spectively, by one month, or six months' expenditure of all colonial 
produce, including exports. Hence, as we have before showny 
that the intrinsic vsdnes in com can be ascertained, these become 
immediately transferable into each other, at fixed and understood 
rates. » 

The Chamber of Commerce, thus constituted, would take cog- 
nizance, and govern every thing relating to the wealth of the 
country. ' Let us suppose, thcU its first duty is to superintend the 
imports ; only permitting that quantity to be introduced for which 
Ae country can c^ord to pay. It would, therefore, give a pre- 
ference to such articles as were necessary to increase its wealth ; 
and would take precautions that these arrived at the consumer's at 
the least expense, diminishing, by these means, the first cost of the 
exports. In other words, it would not permit the country to be 
drained of its resources, and instead of having half of the popu- 
lation preying on the other half, by vending foreign commodities^ 
ruining themselves, and causing others to be unproductive; these 
would be, therefore, obliged to become, in some branch or other, 
useful members of the community. 

But suppose that the Chamber of Commerce likewise super-- 
intended cmd governed the exports. This would, indeed, stamp, 
at once, the nature of the Government, and produce the most 
powerful efiects upon its population. We have already observed,, 
that the value of the first export gives a value in foreign specie^* 
or produce to corn, and to all colonial produce. We shaU say. 
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diat this one export produces^ in a foreign market, after paying 
expenses^ a sum equal to 1 of any coin; but suppose afterwards, 
that there is another export introduced of the same value^ in colo- 
nial produce^ which produces the sum 2 in the same coin. 
Now^ if exports remain uncontrolled, the last export would raise 
the price of cor^ and labor ; every thing, in short, ei^tering into 
the composition of the first export, by which means it cotdd no 
longer be sent without loss to a foreign market This is what 
takes place in every country , owing to which there is a constant 
tendency to raise the intrinsic value"^ of corn and labor, and one 
export ruins another ; so that there is a continued succession of 
misery in consequence of one export superseding another, whole 
classes of men being thus, in turn, thrown out of employinent. 

But if the Chamber of Commerce valued these in the country, 
at their first-cost exporting ,both, they would obtain the joint sum 
of 1+2, whereas all free trading countries would only obtain the 
latter sum. This is an important proposition, and the welfare of 
states depends upon its correctness. While exports remain free, 
there must be a continued flow of general misery and poverty 
which no system of legislature can prevent* Misery and popu- 
lation, it is said» must increase proportionally ; man having no 
power dther to stop their progress, or avert their evil effects. Now 
man has ever had the power, to avert misery, when he has been 
aware of the source from whence it flowed ; and can it be imagined, 
when in remote ages to come, the increase of population shall 
bring along with it a decrease of wealth, that the information of 
man will be limited to observing its effects, without obstructing 
its progress ? 

The total exports of the colony being, as supposed, 1+2, and 
these, respectively, equal to the demand, it would be evidently its 
interest to preserve the one of lower value, until another and a 
better could be substituted, even should it be deemed necessary to 
be ultimately abandoned, in order that the labor of those engaged 
in its manufacture may be gradually absorbed. But there may 
likewise be many circumstances rendering the less valuable export , 
in a foreign market the most valuable to the colony ; and it is, 
therefore, only by this means, that a necessary, though less valuable 
export, can be properly fostered. Also, a colony whose commerce 
is thus governed, in consequence of being able to prepare a les9 
valuable export, possesses, by this means, a power to export 
infinitely superior to that of another, whose commerce is left to 
tiie indiscriminate fancy of individuals. 

The Chamber of Commerce would, likewise, control the qirnn- 
Hty cfproduce required for internal consumption. Inconsequence 

• This has but little reference to the value in money, which is. of itadf 
but an imperfect representative of value. 
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t>f whicb, prodaction woald be pressed forward to its utmost lindtflyt 
without b^ing permitted to waste itself in surplus or irregalar 
supply ; deranging the general economy^ entailing misery on a 
portion of the inhabitants^ and detracting from the joint wealth o£ 
the whole community. 

The respectire trades would only recmit their ranks proportion- 
ably to the quantity of produce required from them ; and thus 
commerce would no longer be governed by doubtful speculation, 
but by fixed and certain principles. Patents would likewise 
be no longer required, because each individual is a sharer in 
the general wealth, in proportion to his production. Consequently^ 
on a new discovery being made, the author would receive from the 
community his proportion of its value, so soon as that could be 
properly ascertained ; also general improvement must go on as in 
other states, since an improved article would, in the same manner, 
receive a proportional increase of value, over that of one of an 
inferior description. 

By the formation of such communities, we should materially 
affect the ultimate Government of the country, whatever form 
that might assume. Instead of there being in this case, as in other 
countries, a few combined, and consequently strong, -exercising 
dominion over the many weak and disjointed, so far as regarded 
their wealth and cpmmon interests, this would be a solid, compact 
mass, supporting a capital corresponding to the state of civilization 
of the basis. Man would not be, in such a community, a being 
without moral principle, who, provided he kept within the limits of 
legislative enactments, might act as he pleased : his rise in public 
opinion, and in wealth, would depend upon his honor and his 
ability : he would be no longer an unaccountable individual, 
supporting himself solely on his own resources ; he would rise or 
fall with the general stock, and would hold his distinct positioa 
in a solid and compact body. 

In limited monarchies, patriotism can scarce be a constant pro^ 
dnction. In these^ every one's self-interest is either unconnected 
with that of his neighbour, or more commonly, injury done to the 
one, produces advantage to the other. Man, therefore, views his 
brother with a jealous eye, and whether the search is for poVver or 
wealth, success is generally purchased at a corresponding sacri- 
fice made by the latter. Patriotism may, indeed, in those coun«< 
tries, burst forth bright and radiant during periods of general 
excitement ; it may form the watch-word to those, who are eager ia 
the pursuit of power, and glory, amidst the struggles of their coun- 
try ; but when to these fever heats have succeeded the dead cold 
chills of winter, it can only then be traced amongst the tombs 
•f those fortunate few, whose names have been thus happily 
preserved frdm oblivion. 
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Rapid as have been the strides which the North Americani 
bave made, iheir progress must be checked, unless they submit 
tkeir commerce to the guidance of civil regulations. They will then 
start forward anew : but until that period, all their energies will be 
cramped by the same misery which at present universally prevail 
throughout the older countries^ Her present government seems tQ 
resemble a tree^ whose stem is barely able to support its spreading 
branches, because the fibres of wluch it is composed are separate^ 
and consequently weak ; but make each of those adhere together, 
and it will then be capable of supporting a nobler description of 
foliage, in proportion to the strength and quality of the cement, or 
the power that may have been employed in order to effect the 
object. 

Under such a commercial constitution as I have attempted to 
describe, the increase of population would, ere long, add to the 
general wealth ; and marriage would, consequently, require to be 
encouraged. By the joint operation, therefore, of this^ and ther 
known salubrity of the climate of New South Wales, the popu- 
lation ought to double itself in 20 years. There would, therefore^. 
be quickly a large proportion of children requiring education ; and 
according to the principles laid down, these should receive the first 
attention of the Government. Were' we to teach them merely 
reading and writing, and the duties of religion, we would not have, 
done more than has been the custom during these several thousand 
years» The Chinese and Eastern nations teach the same ; but 
reading and writing is not information,, they are only the princi- 
pal medium through which we obtain it. The mind has not been 
improved by their acquirement and no step has, therefore^ been 
gained. Religious duties, howe«^er important, do not tend to civili-: 
zation without sometliing else ; our ideas of the Creator improve a&K 
our minds become expanded. The laborer, also, is not merely to bo. 
considered as the machine by which a given article is manufactured ; 
he is. a component portion of a government, and the character of 
the one mutually affects that of the other. Again, the real informa- 
tion that man possesses regarding nature, and its laws, is yet but 
limited, and whei^ deprived of the rubbish, by which it is obscur-> 
ed„ the most importanit portion of it, can be communicated, during, 
the periods now wasted in attention to ancient or other Ian* 
guages. Every individual ought to possess a general knowledge 
of the limits and extent of this field of space, within which ourinor-: 
tal observation is confined. The different divisions of it should 
be taught as a part of a whole, and not according to the present 
system> as separate and independent worlds, tending materially 
to contract, instead of expanding the ideas of infancy. 
' A seminary of this description would be on the plan of self-. 
supply, with regard to food and clothing. This would afford 
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the institutioii the power of providmg for its orphans, who would 
be brought up respectably, instead of as now, in a colony where 
labor is high, and where they are only considered fit to be selected 
for the meanest and least productive employments. Every one 
would then be taught a profession, without attention to whether the 
individual chose afterwards to follow it. The first art or profes* 
sion a man learns, assists him in the one he may eventually pur- 
sue. The hand, the eye, and the ear are susceptible during in* 
iancy of superior improvement to what can be attained in after 
years, while the want of attention to this ftict, at present, renders 
the man of information often inferior in acuteness to the common 
mechanic. The teachers would be such persons as had distinguished 
themselves in the particular departments ; who after improving their 
knowledge in other countries, should return to fill the place of 
assistants until vacancies might occur. The different trades would 
have also their agents at this institution, for the double purpose of 
recruiting their ranks, and of teaching their respective branches. 

Now, if we suppose that the first generations of those have be- 
come productive, it behoves us to inquire as to the form of 
goverument which it is probable they wpuld themselves select, 
or which may be best calculated for their peculiar circumstances. 
Their first primary institutions are so altered from those of other 
states, that it would be, perhaps, impossible to render their go- 
vernments sufficiently applicable to their altered condition of the 
former ; indeed, the attempt to do so, would seem like placing a 
Grecian capital Upon an Egyptian pillar.^ Possessing, however, no 
model, we are. obliged to inquire whether we cannot procure a 
more certain guide to proficiency than the experience of past ages ; 
and perhaps in this search, we may happily find, that we can build 
a structure on as soUd a foundation as those whose strength de^ 
pends on ancient custom, or early prejudice. Our population are 
now educated men, and no longer the many-headed wayward 
, moQster, a public rabble. These will, therefore, demand such a 
foundation ; they will inquire into the truth of first principles, well 
knowing, 'that unless these are sound and immoveable, ^e edifice 
erected upon them must be ever in danger of destruction, however 
beautiful it may, at first, appear in practice, and however well amal- 
gamated may seem to be its different proportions. It has been for 
long considered dangerous and improper for individuals to canyass 
subjects connected with the rights of man, as opposed to power ; 
but for the happiness of mankind, it is to be hoped, that this period 
has now terminated. Let us, therefore, freely inquire into the 
natural limits of any given government; and having established 
one single truth, we ought to follow, by its light, wherever it may 
be found to lead. 
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The following two auoms ate recognised as (lie established law^ 
of nature. 1st. The parent is bound to provide for, and to che- 
Tish his child, to the best of his abiUty, until the latter is of age to 
jprovidefor himself- 2d, The son is, nevertheless, not the slave of 
the parent ; and when he becomes of a^e, or is capable of provid- 
ing for hnnself, he is free. The Divinity has vested the parent with 
no authority to render his son a slave^ neither can man recognise 
such a power as legitimate. The above being admitted, as they 
must be^ the following corollaries will likewise be derived from 
them. 

1st. The father, while the guardian of his son, cannot bind him 
liy any bond to be accomplished after he becomes of age. When 
he is capable of providing for himself, he becomes independent of 
the father, and entitled to share in all the civil rights possessed by 
the father. 

2d. The father having no legitimate authority over the son, 
"wben be becomes of age, cannot delegate what he does not 
possess to another. He cannot say to an elder son, do thou, and 
thy son's son, rule over thy younger brethren ; because the younger 
sons are all equally free with the elder. 

3d. The father could not, during the minority of his son, and 
while under his guardianship, insist on his executing a bond, to pay 
a certain sum when he became of age ; since such would be an 
unjust application -of his authority, and the power could not be, 
consequently, recognised. Or supposing the father had a law- 
suit with his neighbour, he could not legitimately give a draft 
on his son or grandson, to pay the expenses, without, at the 
same time, consigning to these sufficient of his own individual 
property to pay the full amount. 

Let us suppose, therefore, a state, in which the father and son 
are the sole and only inhabitants. The father is, at first, the sole 
arbitrator, during the minority of the son ; but the moment the 
son becomes of age, a period is put to the father's absolute power, 
and he can no longer act without the son's consent, in matters af- 
fecting their joint interests. Consequently, no actoftliefaJther, 
tmth regard to that community, is possessed of legitimate powers, 
to bind for ^a longer period, than during the minority of the son. 
With such premises, we possess extensive data for the formation of 
governments, in general. These are all constituted of the Others 
of the succeeding generation, and we have only to proceed again 
over the same grounds, reasoning on the extended scale, as we 
have before done, with regard to individuals. 

The legitimate duration of powers, therefore, of any govern- 
meni, ought only to extend to such an average period, as the 
present productive inhabitants or sons, independent of their 
fathers, exceed the numbers of their successor^* And this 
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being the utmost limits to tbe duration of their poWer to legisfattf 
for the future^ the intermediate periods must be proportional. id 
the majority of the inhabitants, or their representatives^ who may 
have voted in favor of any measure. 

The fathers have, therefore, no right, permanently, to bind their 
sons to support any particular system of government erected by 
themselves. The sons being free, when they become endowed with 
equal rights, may change that system whenever a majority of the 
productive inhabitants, or their representatives, may consider such 
a measure necessary. The fathers cannot legitimately confer on 
any of their numbers an hereditary right to rule over their suc- 
cessors, whether in the election of one hereditary despot, or an oli- 
garchy. The powers they give must be temporary, since they 
cannot communicate to another that which they tiiemselves do 
not possess. Neither does it appear from previous history, that 
Such is required^ since an hereditary despotism, or an oligarchy, 
has ever had an invariable tendency to degenerate, while the 
powers with which they have been invested has been constantly 
exerted, in order to restrain the liberties and energies of the 
state. When those powers have been small, the aristocracy 
have required to be driven forward to improvement by means of 
the pressure of the inferior class ; but when their strength has 
been sufficiently great to stem, for a time, the tide of civilization, 
the latter has at length swept them along with it, amidst carnage 
and destruction. A government, likewise, requires to have the 
6ttest men for the temporary management of the state ; whereas^ 
by resorting to an hereditary aristocracy, it is at present morally 
certain of obtaining a set of men below the average of the highest 
class of the community then existing in that state. 

A govemmenf thus constituted, could not give promissory notes 
of a longer standing than the average period I have mentioned ; and 
if they should be pleased to amuse themselve with war^ the fathers 
having received no power over the property of their sons, cannot 
give orders on their sons, or their grandchildren, for the amount 
of their expenses*. True, they might consign sufficient property 
to pay these bills, but this must be their own, not assumed pro- 
perty. The produce which they have taken from the soil, is 
theirs ; they can bestow it when and where they please ; but the 
soil and labor are not theirs to give. Man is but a life tenant 
of the soil ; it is given hi pi during his period of existence, and 
when that is finished, the next generation becomes his successor. 
Suppose a community existed on an island, containing one.squai-e 

* Should a goveraor say that they had acted for the good of their suc- 
cessors, this would only constitute a palliation, since to do this in its defence 
nciust vest itself with a dangerous power, for which it could not produce 
any legitimate warrant. ^■ 
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mfle, or a million of square miles ; that thoagh this was well 
inhabited^ one person had monopolised the whole, and desired 
the remainder to pay what rate he pleased^ for the grain. Is 
it to be supposed, that the remainder of the inhabitants would 
tamely submit to such monopoly ? Suppose that this individual 
claimed the right, because it had lineally descended from father 
to son, for a few thousand generations ; it must require to be 
clearly proved, still, that the first of these derived from the 
Divinity a right to monopolise the produce of the soil from his 
other copartners in the creation ; also, the authority would require 
to be similarly shown, to sanction the transfer of the same, to 
his lineal descendents. 

In a government restricted by similar limits, it would soon 
be a question, whether there was such a thing existing as crime ; 
for if so, it would not be altered by being distributed amongst a 
number; and consequently, if it could be clearly shown, that wilful 
and deliberate murder was sinful in the eyes of the Creator, the 
quality of the deed would be the same, when committed by 
die sentence of the judge, as by the poignard of the private 
assassin. 

But why should I prolong the present investigation. My inten* 
tion, from the commencement, has merely been to start the inquiry, 
and not to pursue the first principles of legislation to their limits. 
Indeed in bidding, for the present, adieu to my readers, I must as- 
sure them I am well aware that these pages would have possessed 
a superior chance of being received with favor, had this last chapter 
been altogether withheld. I have not, however, composed it, in 
order to solicit patronage, or to flatter prevailing opinions ; my 
desire has been closely to investigate the truth ; and if the prineipia 
I have advanced possess that for their foundation, I shall rest 
assured that at some future period my labors Will receive that 
attention which I conceive is merely due, on account of the im* 
portance of the subjects discussed. 



END OF BOOK FIRST. 
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SubHance of a Report to General Darling on the Geologieai Composition 
of the Continent of New South Waies, including Fan Diemen's 
Land, Sandstone Stratum,—Mountains,^-Rivers, — Soil, d^, — Am- 
mals. Greenstone Stratum, ditto ditto. Limestone, ditto ditto. 
Fossil Remains. — Limestone RxKk, — its Caves, — with evidences of 
the effects of fire,Stalacticism, Red Earth, and Bones. Boree Cave. 
Wellington ditto, — Animals to whom the hones had belonged, with a 
Kst of those ready for transmission to England, — Observations re- 
garding the Stream which must have occasioned ^is Fossil Deposit. 

To COLONEL DUMARESQ, 

Private Secret art to the Governor, Stdnet. 

Sir, 

In conformity with the desire expressed by His Excellency, 
General Darling, I have the pleasure to inform you^ that several 
boxes of specimens of fossil remains, collected at Wellington and 
its vicinity, are now ready for tranfflnission to Doctors Fittan and 
Buckland, of London. I also beg, at the same time, to forward 
my observations regarding the situation in which these have been 
found ; trasting that they may tend to throw some degree of 
light on Ihis highly interesting subject. Perhaps I ought to apolo- 
gise for my previous remarks on the general Geological structure 
of the country, which may perhaps be considered unnecessarily 
lengthened ; I have, however, deemed them indispensably requi- 
site, not only for the purpose of accurately understanding the 
particular nature of the situation of those fossil remains, but be- 
cause they appeared to afford grounds for estimating the average 
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natare and resonrces of the whole of the unexplored territory^ si- 
tuated in the centre of this immenfie continent. 

Those observations on the vegetable productions, animals, &c. 
which s^pearto mark the particular strata, are of course extremeiy 
meagre ; nay, perhaps they may be, in some instances, found inac- 
curate. My endeavour has, however, rather been to lay the 
ground-work for future research, than to attempt myself to 
complete so extensive an investagation, i )iav« merely desited to 
form a skeleton map of the country already visited by Europe- 
ans; and thus to afford opportunity of henceforth classing the 
different kinds of Zoological information, which it is to be hoped, 
will now be speedfly collected. 

Sandstone Stratum. — ^The first stratum, that is met with 
along the Eastern coast of New South Wales, is the Floetz Sand- 
stone. In the latitude of Sydney, it forms a line of about 100 
miles breadth, inland or Westerly* As it is not met with but par- 
tially, in Van Diemen's Land, I should suppose that it gradually 
became narrower at Bass's Straits, increasing to the Northward. 
This stratum has a tendency to rise to the Westward, and conse- 
l^uentiy the rivers flow Eaatedy. According to the best <yf wuj 
inemory, I remarked, in Van Dieaaen's Land, that it likewise in- 
dtned North and Sottth, and ^eugh nearly horizontal, its highest 
fNnnt was towards the South. We should therefore expect, that 
the Ttvers would accordingly evince a tendency to flow North- 
ward and Easterly. On the sea coast, in New Soutb Wales, it 
ibrms tolerably high cliffs, often much excavated by the weather. 
In the interior, on first meeiing with it upon the G^ouUwm River, 
it assumed the grotesque appearance of a series of immense Hin- 
doo Temples ; the resemblance indeed was so great, tlustt I am led 
to believe, ^t tfaosp of die Mahadeb order, must have been first 
copied from some natural structure of a similar description. In 
Van Diemen's Land^ apparently when combined with limestone, 
it assomes a Basaltic appearance, forming smaD broken fluted 
intiars, but having a certain slope ; whereas the true Bazalt is in 
all cases perpendicular. Inland, it is tabular or slaty in both 
jcountries^ and proceeding Westerly, it changes from white to 
fe>ed, passing tlMrough many varieties, both in colour and consistence; 
Init invariably, when it re-appears through the next adjacent stra- 
tum, its colour always inclines towards red. 

Mwofdaim. — ^These have a tendency to form at their summits, 
long, flat, smooth, and narrow ridges. They can generally be de- 
tected at a considerable distance, by their peculiar form, sa?e 
when the Sandstone combines with the next succeeding stratum ; 
birt even then, the mountain more commonly inclines to the parti- 
cular fonn of the Ssmdstone, than to that of Wacke or Greenstone. 
They are often very steep^ frequendy as much so as &ose of 
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Oneiasr, to which thty bear a very close resemblaace^ ftlthongh Aey 
are lesa Inroken and ragged. The leftieBt of them, may average 
3,000 feet in height 

Rivers ^Qwing to the [K>nms texture of the stratum, rivers 

are by no means abondant ; md water is consequently procured 
with difficulty. It would appear too, that during their course^ 
streams had a strong tendency to dissipate ; or that when a nver 
was once formed by the collection of tributary rivulets, the raava 
stream was never equal to the joint combination of the others. The 
average extent of their course is but limited; their fall is rapid ; nor 
are they generally suited, through any distance, for the purposes 
of inland navigation. 

&t/L-^Towavds the interior, in the neighbourhood of rivers, 
this stratum is covered with rolled Whinstone. The soil, when 
composed of its own particles, is barren in the extreme, and u»- 
fit for the production of gramineus herbs; where » however^ 
the particles of the Sandstone, in consequence of either natural 
or chluvian floods, become combined with those of the succeed- 
ing stratum, whether that be Wacke or limestone,, it is often ex- 
tremely productive. This is chiefly the case on the banks of 
rivers, where the admixture of the Sandstone particles, would 
rather appear to have a tendency to improve than to injure the 
quality of the soil. As the productive properties of this last mixed 
deseriptiim of soil, possess no peculiar character, that I am a- 
ware of, to distinguish it from that of the next stratum> I shaB 
here confine my observations to the true Sandstone soil. 

It is observed to bear the blue spotted Gum Trees, and the 
Stringy Bark; also towards the coast, the Iron Bark Trees. These 
are all different species of the Eucalyptus. Wherever grass is founds 
it is always of a wiiy description, and in smdQ quantity. In the 
lower protected places, this soil produiCes an immense variety of 
shrubs, chiefly belonging to the irregular classes of linneus ; they 
are perhaps also, cluiracterized by the irregular length of their 
stamens. The blue Gum Trees crown the highest mountains; 
although becoming partially blighted, when exposed to the 
atrpng winds which blow with deafening violence through their 
gullies. Where the red Sandstone re-appears at Wdlii^on, it 
is indicated by a species of Pine, which form the crests of the dif- 
ferent ridges. The Grass Tree is found throughout this stratum 
in the greatest abundance. 

Jgimois. — ^The Kangaroos are but thinly scattered over this 
country.. They are of §ie Brash species, which> I believe, is the 
hardiest of any of ihat dass. The King Parrot, a beautiful red 
Loory, is con&aed to those mountain regions ; animals of afi de^ 
acriptions are, however, but thinly dispersed over this miaeiable 
and dreary country. The White Cockatoo, is ody fomd ift the 
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iricinity of good pasturage^ especially where the soil is combined 
with particles of other strata ; while the black species are observed 
to collect in extensive flocks about the sea side. 

Wacke Stratum. — ^This stratum appears to be of the first im- 
portance to New South Wales ; since it is chiefly selected for 
the purposes of husbandry and pasturage ; and because it probably 
occupies the largest portion of this extensive continent. Where 
it originates on the preceding stratum^ it generally possesses 
most of its characters ; and probably, owing to its being likewise 
almost horizontal^ a considerable distance may be passed over, 
ere the traveller is properly aware, as to whether the stratum 
more properly belongs to the one or to the other of these. Some- 
limes, however, it commences more abruptly, as at Cox's River ; 
and likewise^ I believe, at the Schatens in Van Diemen's Land, 
where it alterflates, by means of a transition Rock, which has 
been generally mistaken for Granite. This would, however, appear 
to be composed of Quartz, Smocky Rock, Crystal and Felspar, 
intimately combined together, and forming a grain which renders 
it tolerably suitable for the construction of mill stones. Generally, 
however, it commences with only the ingredients of the Sandstone ; 
and as the stratum advances Westerly, it receives additional incre- 
ments of Homblend and Schorl. After this, it likewise commenc- 
es receiving additions of clay, becoming more compact, and the 
particles more min d^e ; in this state, the stratum assumes a dark 
slaty structure. StiU further on, it begins to lose the Homblend, 
becoming with the clay, a sort of Porphyry, which gradually 
passes again into Sandstone. This last description of Sandstone, 
is however, merely confined to ridges, and does not, as far as I 
am acquainted, o ccupy any extent of country. In Van Diemen's 
Land, it is foundialmost in the centre of the process above describ- 
ed ; it there div des itself into Basalt and Wacke, which are like- 
wise indicated by their respective mountains and productions in 
both countries ; wherever the Homblend is in greatest abundance. 
Asbestos is found ; the series may therefore be thus detailed ; 

1. Sandstone. 

2. Greenstone; the Homblend gradually increasing until it 
forms Asbestos. 

3. Greenstone ; the Hornblend gradually decreasing and giving 
place to clay. 

4. Red Sandstone. 

In the midst of this, however. Limestone frequently presents it- 
self, resting on the Sandstone, and adjacent to the Greenstone. As it 
is not found in regular strata, but in extensive masses, I intend to 
consider it separately, after concluding my observations on the 
Greenstone. The slope of the latter, is the reverse of the Sand- 
stono; its highest point bemg towards the £ast^ where it first 
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quits tbe Sandstone. It likewise woald appear, from the coarse of 
die rivers, that it had a double slope ; since, to the Northward^ 
their coarse is found to be North Westerly, and to the South it is 
South Westerly. This has led me to conclude, that a Sandstone ring 
passes through the country East and West, forming thereby the 
resting points of this stratum. Its limits inland, have not hitherto 
been explored. 

Mountains ^Where Greenstone is most silicious, without pos* 

sessing an abundant proportion of Homblend, also when it receives 
quantities of clay into its composition, the mountains approximate 
to those of the Sandstone, and more particularly in the latter in* 
stance. In the previous case, they are rather more detached, and 
evince less inclination to form ridges. Where the rock protrudes 
much, and assumes a granitic appearance, it likewise contains but 
Kttle of the Homblend. Plate ii. Fig. I. Where the mouotaki» 
rise in regular, and almost perfect cones, they generally contaia a 
larger proportion of this mineral. Many of the above deseriptioo 
have a rock projecting from their summits, as in several of the 
mountains in Van Diemen's Land^ and in some of those situated in 
the vicinity of Cox's River, in New South Wales. Fig. 2. There 
is also a species of abtruncated cone, a form of mountain which I 
several times observed in the midst of the Sandstone stratum; 
but had neither opportunities of visiting them, nor of learning 
their composition. Fig. 3. Next comes the Basalt, which in Van 
Diemen's Land, constitutes lofty table mountains. There are also 
others, having crater-like summits, resembling irregularly truncated 
cones, and upon which those enormous crystals are observed to 
be extremely perfect In order to give some idea of another spe* 
cies of this extraordinary formation, as observed in many of the 
cliffs in Oyster B^y, in Van Diemen*s Land, let a perfect cone be 
first supposed to be divided by a plane, from its most Southern 
point, and from the angle of its base, to bisect its Northern side ; 
and let the centre be afterwards hollowed, so as to describe 9, cres- 
cent open to the Norths These crescents display wonderful regu- 
larity, and expose lofty perpendicular crystals of Basalt. Fig. 4. 
As the clay is added to the Greenstone, the mountain begins to get 
smoother, and retains less of fixed character. The presence also 
of the clay, indicates a disposition to form plains. It is in thiA 
situation, that the Limestone is met with throughout the country 
in great abundance. 

Rivers, — ^These, as might be anticipated, increase as the soil re- 
ceives additions of Homblend and clay. The country is well wa- 
tered with rivulets, as we recede from the Sandstone ; and when the 
stratum becomes flat, by an increase of clay, extensive swamps are 
produced. The course of the streams is Westerly; their velocity 
is generally less rapid, than those in the Sandstone range, and they 
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AM consequently better adapted for Uie (rarfioses of inkoid naviga^ 
tioB. Tbeir rapidity is also greatest in the vicinity of the Sandstone^ 
amd smallest wherever the clay is met with in abundaace. Thek 
waters contain a considerable proportion of alum, and in Van Die- 
men's Land» the streams are all of a darker hue, although^ at the 
same time, their contents are perfectly transparent. There is not 
an extensive variety offish in these, and I believe that most, ifiiot 
the whole of them, are likewise inhabitants of the salt waters. 

iSotY, &C. — ^The first indication I observed of the change of 
stratum^ was the presence of Iron Flint Where the Hornblend ia 
in smaller proportions, large quantities of Quartz frequently fonaa 
a super-stratum ; besides which. Argillaceous Schistus, konstone, 
Hematote, and Jasper, are likewise met with. The soil, as might 
be expected, varies extremely, changing with abnost imperceptibie 
gradations, from stecthty to th«t of the richest quality, and from 
thence again degenerating into wet morass. Wherever the soil 
has been brought from the Greenstone stratum, to cover that of 
the Sandstone plains, it communicates to them fertility, and they 
then appear to difier in no respect from those of the most produc-^ 
tive description in its own stratum, save, probably, in their being 
tesa plentifully supplied with water. 

The stratum may be characterised, by being less thickly wood- 
ed ; also by the presence of the Apple tree and Box, two other 
species of Eucalyptus. The diminution of the Hornblend, may be 
remarked, in Van Diemen's Land, by the presence of the she Oak, 
fyi Casuarina,) the stringy Bark, (a Eucalyptus,) and by a bittet 
leaved Diadelphian plant, which is perlmps a species of Flamingo. 
On the Sandstone plains, ia New South Wales, when the Green* 
stone particles intermix with those of the former stratum, it pro- 
duces, towards the sea, the Cedar, and a palm somewhat similar 
to the Palmira. On ks own valleys it bears the light wood, a 
Eucalyptus, and also the Honeysuckle,, a species of Banksia. In 
this country, Wellington, as well as in some of the mixed Sand- 
stone valleys, the rivers may be traced by the marsh Oak, (a 
beautiful species of Casuarina,) and by we flooded Gum tree, 
another Eucalyptus. The grass is of a wiry description, at the 
commencement of the stratum ; but as we advance towards the 
centre, it rapidly improves, after which it again begins to get of 
a coarser quality, and better adapted for cattle than for sheep 
pasture. 

Where the clay is abundant, the soil, on the side of the 
lulls, possesses more of the characters of a morass, than that of the 
valleys. These last are covered with a tolerably deep mould, un- 
der which is a light sand, and, under that again, is situated the 
clay, which retains the moisture. The hiOs are more thickly 
wooded thaa the valleys; but treea are very thinlj scatter- 
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Bitnatioii ttlsoy as well as in many odier parte of the stratam, 
the trees ate for apart widMut anderwoofl, and shew no in- 
dication of fresh prodnction, to supply the place of the old. 
What the average age of these trees may be, I haTe not 
been able to ascertain ; but there woald appear to be a spontane- 
ous change going forward, by means of which^ those soils would of 
themselves, become eventually deprived of timber. The Euca- 
lyptus, generally speaking, is a -class of trees, seemingly belonging 
to, and produced in greatest luxuriance in a barren country * 
and when they are removed to a better description of soil, 
they would appear to vegetate in a situation, for which nature 
never intended them. 

In my introductory Address to the Van Diemen's Land Society, 
I endeavoured to show, that the plains which are completely de- 
pvived <^ timber, such as those at Bathurst in New South Wales, 
or Salt Pan Plains, in Van Diemen's Land, are occasioned by tht 
production or vegetation of saline substances, in that portion of the 
soil. On the examination of these, the trees are observed to be* 
come dwadish towards the limits of the plains, which last are^ 
however, always regularly defined. They are not covered with 
mould, the same as the other portions of the forest; but I under- 
stand, that evidences of their former existence may even now be 
discovered, by the black coloured earth> which had surrounded 
their decayed roots. These plains are apparently gradually in- 
creasing ; lliey are well adapted for sheep pasture, on account of 
the saline particles which they contain. I regret my not having 
had sufficient opportimities of examining whether the plains, bare 
of timber, on the Sandstone stratum, have been occasioned by a 
similar process. 

With some reference to this subject, I may here call attention to 
one of those remarkable circumstances, which have hitherto but 
slighdy excited observation. In consequence of the burning of 
the vegetation on this stratum, and more particularly in the richest 
soils, the Wattle, or smooth barked Mimosa, is spontaneously pro- 
duced in the course of the ensuing year. This is the second time 
I have endeavoured to attract attention to the interesting fact of 
vegetation being produced by artificial means, without the imme- 
&te intervention of seed ; and now, after observing the circum- 
stuices which the different species of Eucalyptus are found, each 
respectively occupying its own peculiar quality of soil, I can- 
not but anticipate, that the whole of this extensive tribe, will ul- 
timately be iband capable of being likewise produced, by some 
artificial process. 

Animals. — ^The smaller and more delicate species of the 
Kangaroo, such as Ae soldier Kangaroo, and (he Wallaby, are 
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fotiud inhabiting this stratam. These delight in rich pastare ; bat 
require the cover of tree8> to which they may retire in case of 
danger. One might, however, at once state, that aknost all the 
quadrupeds and birds, of New South Wales, were inhabitants 
of this stratum, since it occupies so great a proportion of its 
surface. 

Floetz Liaiestone. — Although this is not properly a stratum, 
still, as it occupies a considerable extent of country, and assists 
in adding fertility to a much larger, it deserves a portion of 
our attention. It is found resting on the Sandstone, and adjacent 
to the Greenstone. It also generally leaves the Greenstone East- 
erly, and joins the Sandstone in a Westerly direction. It lies 
low, on which account, rivers are almost always found in its vi- 
cinity. I shall afterwards have to consider its texture, &c., with 
reference to Organic remains, which have only hitherto been dis- 
covered in this country, in combination with the soil that covers 
this rock. 

Mountains, — ^The hills which the Limestone composes, are 
rarely an hundred feet above the surface of the fresh waters, whose 
elevation again, above the level of the ocean, is dependant on the 
height of the Sandstone. These hills present, generally, a smooth 
surface, but in certain situations, the rock protrudes in large mass- 
es, assuming sometimes, the appearance of the spires and ruins 
of a deserted city. This is particularly observable in the vicin- 
ity of the caves at Boree. Fig. 5. 

Soil, &c. — ^Upon this rock, another mineral is found. It is, 
however, covered witii good soil, composed of its owji partides, 
intermixed with that of the adjacent stratum. In some places 
also, underneath this, is the stratum of red earth which contains 
the bones of animals. 

The Limestone is particularly marked by the presence of the 
Goriiaum tree, one of the most beautiful varieties of the Eucalyptus 
family. It has a considerable resemblance to the Indian Sissoo 
tree, and it is generally found growing in the immediate vicinity 
of a cave. Other trees of the Greenstone stratum, are likewise 
observed to be scattered over this range ; where, however, its ri- 
vers form sheltered hollows, the flooded Gum tree attains a gigan- 
tic size and height. 

Animals.^-^1 believe that the only animal which may be consi- 
dered as more particularly belonging to the Limestone, is the 
Woomroo, a large black species of Kangaroo ; the Wombat, a 
sort of badger, also takes refuge within its numerous caverns. 

I shall now recur to the principle of this Report, namely, the 
circumstances under which the organic remains are found deposit- 
ed in the Limestone. These are observed in various situations : 
first, in red earth ; secondly, in red rock ; thirdly, in a volcanic 
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■brt of eartb, intermixed with other alluvial matter ; and fourthly^ 
exposed alone upon the Limestone rock. In whichever of these 
positions they may, however^ be detected, they at all times evince 
an inclination to form strata. The bones are of different descrip- 
tions, varying from such as might be supposed to have been short* 
ly since deposited, to such as have acquired the character of stone» 
in consequence of the influence of Stalactic waters. They are 
met with of all sizes ; but each size of bone, displays a tendency 
to arrange itself along with others, which had originally possessed 
a similar specific gravity. Those found in greatest abundance, 
appeared to me to have belonged to the Rat, Oppossum, Duck, 
and to the smaller varieties of the Kangaroo. 

Limestone ROCK. This, as has already been stated, exhibits consi- 
derable difference in appearance. Sometimes its surface would seem 
as if it had formerly been exposed to strong heat, in which case, the 
rocks it forms, are of a harder texture, and assume a more rugged 
aspect ; at other times it is found in long, thin, flat tables, which ge- 
nerally run in a North and South direction. It is all of the 
Floetz order. In Van Diemen's Land, where no caves have 
hitherto been discovered, it is almost completely composed of ma- 
rine petrifactions. In New South Wales, the traces of marine pro- 
ductions are less perfect; they are, however, distinctly marked ; as, 
for instance, in the principal cave at Boree, where large quantities 
of a species of Coral may be observed. Fig, 6. The colour of 
the rock, near Wellington, is of a bluish grey, tolerably hard, 
porous, and incapable of receiving a fine polish. It must be recol- 
lected, that' the original Limestone contains within itself, none save 
marine remains ; nor have I observed the slightest trace of boD6> 
under any circumstances, entering into its compostion. 

Caves. In most parts of this rock regular cavities, are found. 
These vary considerably, both as regards their shape and di- 
mensions : but they always evince a tendency towards a globular 
form. Wherever they descend perpendicularly, their sides are 
smoother than those that are horizontal. The Limestone caves are 
not fissures, but resemble, on the large scale, the vacant spaces 
in a loaf of leavened bread. The whole of the Limestone, 
in this part of tlie country, is of a similar honeycomb description ; 
and it consequently, would appear to be one of the first objects 
in the present investigation, to collect the facts, regarding this pecu- 
liar formation. It is impossible that these could have been excavated 
by the operation of a stream of water ; since new ones are disco- 
vered, which, when opened, by means of a fracture in the rock, 
shew no indication of any previous connection with the atmosphere, 
or with one another. In the Limestone plains also, the situation 
of caves are frequently betraying themselves, in consequence of 
the failing in of the super-stratum of the soU after heavy floods, 
forming, thereby, considerable indentations or craters. 
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The only node hj 'which it appem to me, those etcim ^«ottld^ 
have been originally prodaced, ia by aaaaming^, that the whole 
maaa of the LimeatoBe waa^ at fifat, in a soft atate, reaembliiig 
dough 4i conaistence^ and daring the aame period^ thi^ it i»- 
doaed portiona of water. Now had thia been the caae, and the 
whole maaa, at the aame time, of an irregular oonaiatenGe, aa it 
evidently appeara to have been, we ahould naturally find, that 
throaghont the softer parte, the cavea or empty apaces, which bad 
fbrmerly enclosed globules of water, would be perpendicular, or 
would evince an inclinatioh to ascend towards the surftice ; whereas, 
in those places, in which the exterior structure indicated, that a 
greater degree of hardness had existed in its previous composition, 
tiie globules, on being opposed in their ascent, would shew more 
irregularity in their formation, along with a strcmger inclmation 
towards an horizontal position. This accordingly is, what is ge- 
nerally observed ; the indications therefore, in the construction of 
the caves, are such as would lead to the conclusion, that, at the 
period of their formation, the mass had either not been a,t reat, or 
that it had possessed, throughout, different degrees of consistence. 
Lastly, on the above supposition, the waters formerly contained 
in those caves, being necessarfly saturated with calcareous matter, 
would have deposited a portion of their contents on the aides of 
the caves ; and provided the newly formed rock wm not itsetf im- 
mersed in a similar liquid, they would gradually filter tlH*ough its 
pores, leaving their former residences unoccupied. This depo«- 
tion of Limestone can be generally detected, forming circular La- 
mina, about three inches thick, around the roof and other parts of 
the caves ; nor is this a common Stalactic formation, the Lamina 
being of a similar composition with the rock itself, and having 
evidently undergone similar revolutions. 

Now it is evident that the Limestone, as well as those caves, 
must have been produced antecedent to their contents ; indeed tiie 
contrary supposition would be equally as absurd, as that animals 
had been created before the world. It is likewise plain, that it 
must have been at one time immersed in the salt water, smce it 
contains marine productions. These I have observed to be m 
greater abundance in Van Diemen's Land, where the Limestone 
as situated nearest to the sea ; and the traces of its uncient dominF> 
on appeared to decrease, as the Limestone was found more remote 
ifrom its present limits. This, if borne oat by other evidence, 
would tend towards the conclusion, that the ocean had not rested 
for a length of time upon this rock ; but that it had carried along 
with it, die remains which it has deposited, from its present or 
some more distant boundary. 

EvioBNCES OF Tan EFFECTS OP FiBB. The first appearance of thto 
effiecta of fire, exists, as has akeady been mentioned, on the sur- 
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ttite of 8d«Be poMioiis oftfape limeBtone range ; there woald b^; 
however, ft eonsidertible degree of doubt attached to tfais^ if un-^ 
napported by odier evidence. Secondly ; wben a fire is lighted m 
Hie vicinity of the limestone^ it converts a portion of the super- 
etratnni of iMO into a brick, very much resembling the red stratum 
in ivhich the bones are found pi^eserved. Thirdly ; within those 
vaVes, and protected from the influence of the weather^ many frag« 
mentl of the rock may be observed, which exhibit a yeUow vitri^- 
fied^ aii<} polished enatAel. Now the limestone wiU noi^ receive 
a polish^ by ibeans of water alone ; on the contrary, k is rea* 
dered mote rough and portms by it It would also seem^ that 
mt some previous period^ this same enamei had been more 
generally diiihsed, and that it had been subseqiieiiftly abraded ; 
probably, by Hie same inundation, owing to which the remains of 
mammalia were afterwards deposited. Fourthly ; in most of the 
eaves, there is found a light volcanic dust, possessing a peculiar 
odour ; its particles afe extremelj minute, and in the largest cave 
at Wellington, its depth is very considerable. On examining 
this cave, which is about 500 yards in length, one would imagine 
that this dust had been but just thrown up, by some subterra- 
nean fire, whidh had yet scarce cedsed to bum. No bones are 
found mixed with this volcanic production in this cave, and from 
the mannef^ in which it is arranged, it is impossible to conceive 
its having' been brought into its preseikt situation, by means of 
Water. Fifthly ; the most convincing evidence, however, of the 
effects of fire, is to be met wi^, at a place named Nauregal, 
twelve miles from Wdlington, whcire I discovered a hot cave in 
the limestone, from whicli wairm fumes continue to be emitted* 
I regret much being unable, notwithstanding all my exertions, to 
trace further the source of thiii internal combustion. I may here 
mention my having found, in some of the caves at Boree, small 
quantities of a species of the mineral Gonchuck, which emitted 
ft strong, disagreeable odour, and was incapable of combustion. 

The caves are covered with Stalactics. When water filteri 
through limestone, it receives a portion of it in solution ; which 
it again deposits, on exposure to the atmosphere. There are two 
species of Stalactics ; the first, or common kind, takes place froni 
the roof, assuming the figure of a water-fall or fountain, while 
the place where the drop or stream falls, has a tendency to 
form a succession of cones, one above the other, so as to con- 

* I mentioned, in the original Report, that the Burning Mountain, 
on Hunter'lB 'River, was, I vnderatoojdl, feomposed of Limestone, and that it 
oontinucd stiU to emit smoke and name. On afterwards, however, visit- 
iBg that part of the; country, I learned, that the inflammation was merely 
occasioned by a stratum of coal, in the Sandstone, having by some means 
caught fire; and that it now burns at a great depth, under the rock, 
prodocing, upon its surface, a considerable efflorescence of Alum and Sul- 
phur. 

c 2 
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ff itnte % pillar ; the mperior cone being genenDy imaller than 
the inferior. Pi^, 7. The other takes place on die sides of the 
caves, assuming the appearance of certain species of lichens. 
When this solation passes through loose earth, it soon converts it 
into rock; but when it runs over its surface without moistening it, 
a white crust is merely produced. 

Stalactics never assume the hardness or appearance of the on-* 
ginal rock, which is of a bluish colour, and generally similar. 
When it comes in contact with a bone, it enters into its pores^ 
and renders it apparently no longer subject to the process of 
decomposition. This would seem to be the cause of the preservation 
of all the limestone rock, and likewise to account for the recent 
appearance of those in other situations, which have probably 
been washed, from off the limestone, upon other strata. I should 
conceive, therefore, that we must be indebted solely to the Sta^ 
lactic waters, for the preservation of all the oi^anic remains hither- 
to discovered. Vegetable substances do not seem to benefit in 
a similar manner, being found, invarious^^s of decomposition, 
amidst the Stalactic waters. In New Sofln Wales, however, a 
somewhat similar effect is produced on vegetables, by a depositioa 
of quarts or silicia, as the Stalactic water produces on the re- 
mains of animals. 

Rbd earth. Although this is not the only soil in which ani- 
mal remains are detected, it ia still the one in which they are 
found in greatest abundance, and perhaps all have been originally 
derived from it. It covers generally the limestone, and lies 
next under the mould. It does not necessarily contain bones, and 
in different situations it varies considerably, both as to shade of 
colour and consistence : sometimes, indeed, it passes into a red 
clay ; probably similar to that of which Porphyry is composed. 
1 have, however, remarked, that wherever bones are deposited, 
it constantly exhibits a similar appearance. In the latter case, 
also, a considerable proportion of it, is geneqilly converted into 
rock, by means of the Stalactic water; and where the roofs of the 
caves are covered with it, the Stalactic deposition receives a red 
tinge, in consequence of abstracting a part of its colouring matter. 
It seems to me, to be washing from the Sandstone rocks, in the 
yicinity of the limestone ; since 1 have always observed it to in<* 
crease, as it approaches tiiat stratum. 

In many of the caves, this earth does not exist, a circumstance 
easily accounted for, since they may not have been open, at the 
period when the catastrophe occurred that occasioned its deposi<> 
tion in other caves : indeed, no newly discovered cave, which has 
not possessed some previous aperture outwards, contains any of 
the red earth. Thus the great cave at Wellington is filled ono 
ly with Lava dust, although its entrance is only at a few yardf 
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^8ta]l6e frdm anefhier enre^ w^ch is nearly filled with ired eartb, 
mud wluch contaiiis^ likewise^ the largest proportion of organic re- 
mains that have hitherto been disooyered in any other situation. 
Caves are constantly opening after floods, in consequence of the 
i¥ater wearing away the Limestone ; as, when it becomes too thin 
to support the superincumbent soil> the arch of the roof suddenly 
gives way : perhaps there is no rock less durable, by itself^ than 
this Limestone. Fragments of it are enclosed in the red eartb, and 
both of these must have therefore been brought by the same cause^ 
Into their present position. 

Bombs. These evince a constant tendency to fbrm strata ; the 
smaller onea by themselves, and one or two other gradations, by 
themselves, lliese strata have no reference whatever to the ge- 
nera, they are merely arranged according to their specific gravity, 
•nnd their resistance to the current. Thus, Ducks and Oppossnms' 
bones are always found mixed together. Sometimes the smaller 
ones lie above, sometimes under the larger one8> varying in par- 
lionlar situations ; but they always display a disposition to separate 
from one another. In the Wellington cave, the smaller sized bones 
•are generally placed above the larger ones. Again, where the 
bones are least stratified, they are most commonly found in frag* 
ments ; as if they had been forced into their present position, by 
some violent or irregular impulse. The crania of the larger ani- 
mak, are always flattened, as if compressed during their recent 
state by some heavy weight. I have never yet discovered a com- 
plete pelvis of a large animal, nor ^e head of a duck nor the man- 
dible of a bird; the claws of these are, however, observed in abun* 
dance, more particularly in red rock. The respective situations of 
these bones, may perhaps be better understood, from the remarks 
i have now to make regarding the caves at Boree and Wellmgton. 
BoREB OAVB. Fig. 8. The great cave at Boree> is situated on 
the edg^ of a tolerably strong stream, which flows to the Northward, 
A A. Another rivulet pierces the Limestone at B, passing 
trough it under ground for about 200 yards, after which it re- 
appears, and joins the principal stream at C. The cave into which 
^e water has thus found an opening, is extensive and lofty, having 
numerous smaller ones ramifying from each side. On entering it, 
firom the greater stream at C, we found an immense number of 
the lesser bones composed of those of Rats, Kangaroo Rats, and 
small birds, &c. All these were exposed on the bare surface of 
tiie roek, and in the course of a small Stalactic spring, having its 
origm in the roof of the cave, whose utmost height at that place 
Slight hav« been about 00 feet. I conceive that the general ele- 
•▼atioB, att^ partof ^e Limestone, above the surface of the 
fitfeam, may average abont 80 feet. These bones were evidently 
l^ogfat tlulher by the above spiiag, whioh had likewise washed 
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a portion of theib, within the highest flood mark. This last wu 
about 8 feet, above the average height of tlie current* I therefore 
concluded, that they were still filtering through the roof, which 
is covered with that peculiar red earth, which contains the largest 
quantity of organic remains. The bones shewed a tendency 
to form strata; all the crania, for instance, being detained in one 
place, wherever a fragment of the rock, or other substance, had 
obstructed their progress. I was at first doubtful whether to 
consider them as antediluvian productions, so perfect and recent 
did they appear to be ; and I therefore conjectured, that they 
must have been brought from the same unknown Source, which 
had supplied materials for the more ancient deposit in the red 
earth ; and should a similar catastrophe again occur, that they 
were preparing to form another stratum, of a similar but more re- 
cent description. Upon further examination, however, I was af- 
terwards led to consider these, as likewise of antediluvian origin. 

Proceeding higher up, towards the termination of some of the 
numerous apartments, and more particularly, where one of these 
led, by a small aperture, into another, we found a different set 
of bones. These were arranged ip the same manner as the others, 
but were of a larger size; they chiefly consisted of Ducks, small 
Kangaroo, and Oppossums' bones. . They were deposited far above 
the highest flood mark, and were combined with a very light, soft, 
seemingly volcanic dust ; but which had evidently been brought 
into its present situation, by means of a stream of water. The larg- 
er bones, and the different crania, were generally separate,, and 
none of a greater size than those of an Oppossum could be here dis- 
covered. This was about half way up the whole elevation, and 
throughout the smaller caves which branched off from the larger 
one, and at similar heights, the same phenomena were remarked. 

At the top of this cave, which was at this place, perhaps 80 feet 
in height, and under the roots of an old Corijanm tree, I discover- 
ed splinters of a bone of the large amphibious animal, the same as 
that first found at Wellington, and which must have been of the 
size of a bullock, but possessed of much greater strength ; in ad- 
dition to these, there were likewise, bones of the larger species of 
Kangaroo. In a similar situation, broken within a crevice of the 
rock, I found a part of the thigh bone of the Emu ; and deep down 
a perpendicular well or cave, were deposited the bones of animals 
of the size of the largest kinds of Kangaroos. 

Wellington cave. Fig, 9. All the bones found in this cave, 
are either mixed with the red earth, or are enclosed in red rock ; 
some few indeed, are also adhering to the older rock, by means of 
Stalactic cement ; but this will afterwards appear to form no pro-* 
per exception. The cave is elevated about 70 or 80 feet above a 
river, named the Bell, which flows Northward through the valley^ 
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^mtil it joins the Macqaarie» The red rock, containtng^ boned, is 
to be foand upon the surface outside> and may be traced there for 
a considerable extent. The rock, however, in so hard, that little 
Qse^ as to ascertaining the genera of the animals, can be made of 
the remains found in it, although they are there in great abundance ; 
it is therefore^ only where they Imve been enclosed in the soft 
earthy that the specimens have as yet been collected. All the bones 
«re much broken; as if they had been brought thither by a strong 
impetus ; this is equally the case, whether they are found in or out 
of the cave^ Outside, the bones are deposited in one rocky stra- 
tum, which lies deeper towards the top than the bottom of the as- 
cent ; thereby indicating a disposition to the horizontal. The 
smaller bones are in greater abundance, than those belonging to 
larger animals. At the period when a portion of this stratum had 
been first introduced into the cave> it is evident that the above- 
mentioned red rock, was then in a state of soft earth. It would 
also appear, that the caves had been. at one time quite full of this 
earth, although it has now subsided into a minute part of its origi- 
nal volume ; this will therefore, easily account for the bones being 
found adhering to the roof, as has already been mentioned. 

Within the cave, the smaller bones are found on the surface, in 
a tolerably thick crust, which is almost entirely composed of them ; 
this remark is equally applicable whether the subnsitratum is red 
earth or red rock. The largest bones are generally found in the 
deepest places ; also separate or solitary ; but they are most abun- 
dant wherever one apartment communicates by a low narrow open- 
ing, into another. The red rock, within the cave, must have likewise 
been formed, after the deposition of the bones ; and the most en^ 
tire of the latter, are those which must have last descended. The 
bones have evidently been broken, previous to their introduction 
into the cave ; since I have never observed a single instance, in 
which the remaining portion of the fractured bone, has been found 
in the vicinity of the other; this remark is likewise appUcable 
to those which lie without the cave. The larger bones are here 
more intermixed with the smaller ones, than in any other situation, 
in which they have hitherto been discovered. 

Naturb op thb bones. As it is intended to forward the spe- 
cimens which have been collected, to persons who are necessa* 
rily so much better qualified than myself, to do justice to this in- 
teresting subject, I am happy to be relieved from this portion of 
the report ; more especially, as I am at present without a single 
work on Fossil Remains, with which I might refresh my memory. 
Lest, however, any accident should occur to these on their pas- 
sage from this to England, I beg to subjoin the following me« 
jnoranda of such as have now been prepared by me, for trans- 
mission to that country. 
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1. Bones of OppoMnms* Oppossnm Squinels,^ Kangwoo 
RatSy and small birds. 

2. Ditto of Oppossoms of various species. Ducks, along with 
those of the smaller species of Kangaroos. 

3. Has in both jaws, tricuspid teeth of the canine descrip* 
tion, resembling rounded tridents ; size perhaps equal to that of a 
Mastiff. Fig. 10. 

4. The same ; hut somewhat larger ; the tridents mitie-shap* 
ed ; apei, sharp-pointed. Most probably, part of the remains of 
the Van Diemen's Land Tiger. Fig. 11. 

5. Molares teelih tububir, curved ; three of them would en<- 
close a circle the size of a penny; has more than four molares-, 
•bout the size of a small dog. JPV/^. 12. 

6. Teeth in every respect similar to the last, save as to size ; 
the animal, to which they had belonged, must have been nearly equal 
to a stag. 

7. Only a portion of the upper jaw in stone ; ear situated 
just behind the molares, which last are graminivorous. There is no 
appearance of a zygomatic process. 

8. A small carnivorous smiraal; about the size of a Rabbit; 
it did not appear, however, to belong to the feline tribe. 

9l Has belonged to an animal seemingly destitute of teeth; 
head much compressed ; size of a small Kangaroo. 

10. The upper jaw of a strong carnivorous animal, the size 
•f a Leopard ; the molares exhibit a plain surface, like those 
•f a man, and the last one is placed inwards, at right angles to the 
other, but in the same plane vnth it. This animal is not of the 
Feline kind, nor is it at all similar to the Van Diemen's Land Tiger. 

11. Is another very similar, but much larger and stronger. 

12. I suppose this to be the under jaw of No. 10; it is ve- 
ry strong, short and narrow. 

13. Resembles much, a portion of the upper jaw of a human 
being. 

14. Is the upper jaw and head of a large animal, the siaeof 
a Horse. There are no incisors ; but three large, round hooked 
canine teeth, each side, supply their places. The front one is the 
brgest, being above three inches long ; its curve forms ti^ segment 
of a circle. The inner two are less hooked. There are 6 moluea; 
the fourth of which is about two inches long and an inch broad. 
The jaw is divided in front, like those of the Camel kind. This 
would appear to be a piscivorous animal. . 

15. This is probably, the lower jaw of the above, but I 
should rather think it belonged to a smalkf animal. Molares 
three, hatchet-shaped. It is very weak in comparison with the 

- other jaw, and does not appear to have a^y incisom. The curve 
of the jaw is nearly semicircular. 
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16. Lower j«i# of the ngme desciiptioii tti the above { bat th^. 
animal could only have been about the size of a sheep. The 
curve is liiere ebtuae thali in the haman jaWi; it Ukewiie aeeaia 
to hav« had no incisors. 

17. Is probably a smaller species of No. 13. 

18. Are apparently Hogs' teelll. 

Stasjji. The first questioa that presents itself^ would regard 
the water which brou^ this red earth into its present situation* 
namely^ as to whether it was fresh or salt. Had it been the salt* 
we should nataraUy expect to meet with evident traces of marine 
productions : but this is by no means the case ; for not even a 
vestige of the kind has been hitherto discovered. Now although 
marine remains are foand combined with the Limestone^ stilly there 
are ho bones existing in it ; neither are there shells, of any descrip- 
tion, intermixed with the red earth. As we likewise observe, that 
vegetables rapidly decay amongst the latter, a fact which will ac* 
count for their non-appearance in a petrified state, we may conse- 
quently infer, that it was brought thither, by means of afresh water 
inundation. 

As this fiood must have risen by gradual increments, the bones 
in the caves must have been deposited, during its first increase ; 
and consequently the hills, in the vicinity, could not then have 
been covered with water., whatever they might have been after- 
wards. There is therefore no data for supposing, that any race 
of animals, more particularly the Ducks, had been at that time 
destroyed. The Fossil >remains which are preserved in the red 
earth, must accordmgly have been, solely and only, the bones of 
animals, ^t had been preViously collected, on the nearest adjacent 
mountains. Notwithstanding this, however, and calculating the, 
usual periods required for bones, not having had the benefit of 
the Stalactic solution, to suffer decomposition, there is perhaps 
grounds for the belief, that this country had been then more thick- 
ly inhabited, than during the present period. Ducks, are now in 
the vicinity of Wellington, by no means numerous ; a circum- 
stance, wluch might perhaps likewise indicate, that the quality of 
the fresh water was then difierent. 

Had this fiood risen only to the height of the Limestone, it would 
have laid the greater portion of New South Wales under water ; 
but since the deposit must have taken place during the increase of 
the flood, we possess no data for calculating the ultimate height 
of that inundation ; nay, there is no evidence of its even having 
passed the point of this deposit Now, as there are two distinct 
inundations, the first from salt water, and the second from fresh, 
it would appear to me, that the height of the latter can only be 
found by ascertaining the specific gravities of heavy bodies, 
amongst its deposit ; for if these have floated to their present po* 
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rftion, tbe beigbt of the water whieh supported them, must thus 
be known for each interval. 

CovRSB OP THE 8TRVA1I. Althougb the fall, immediately at 
Boree, is much frreater than at Wellington ; it is evident, from the 
broken state of the bones, at the latter place, that the current must 
have been much more violent, either there, or somewhere interme- 
ditate between the two places. Boree lies about 30 miles South 
of Wellington ; and supposing the flood of the requisite height, the 
waters must have preserved their present course, flowing to Well- 
ington from Boree ; since the natural inclination of all the streams, 
is here towards the South. 

The Boree stream takes its rise, from the Kanobilys, which are 
lofty Sandstone mountains, about 20 miles distant from the cave 
already described ; whereas, in their course towards Wellington, 
the floods, being supposed to increase in their progress downwards, 
they must have had to pass through many narrow gullies, and the 
bones may consequently have got broken, long before their arrival 
at the latter place. I conceive likewise, that had all the bones, 
brought by this stream,received the benefit of the Statactic water,they 
will ultimately be discovered, along the edge of this mighty torrent 

I have now concluded my observations on this truly interesting 
subject, and should they be considered deficient, by some, in the 
requisite information, I trust it will be recollected, that they have 
been necessarily prepared, without the assistance of books, and 
while suffering considerable privations, more particularly from the 
inclemency of the weather. We have been exposed, during the in- 
vestigation, to almost uninterrupted snow and rain, without any 
other shelter than what the rocks afforded ; and those who attended 
me, are now all confined in Hospital by sickness. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

JOHN HENDERSON. 
Wellington, "> 
July 1st, 1830. 5 
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CURSORY OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

NATURAIi HISTORY, 

CONNECTED WITH 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Meteoroiogjf^ and Botany. Observations on Zoology , from the Order 
Insecta to that of Mammalia; the latter including the Natives of New 
Holland. 

It is with feelings of disappointment and regret^ that I review 
the contents of the present paper ; and find« after nearly two years 
residence in Van Diemen's Land and New South Wales, I have, 
not the power to offer a more valuable contribution to the stock 
of general information on these subjects. I trust, however, that 
the apology stated in the Preface will be admitted^ and that I shall 
have credit for supposing that my efforts might have been less 
beneficially exerted, in collecting information individually, than in 
endeavouring to stimulate the Colonists, to commence an inquiry 
and registry of the facts, connected with the Natural History, and 
resources of their adopted country. The greater proportion of the 
succeeding remarks, together with a brief introduction to a pro- 
posed plan of improvement in the nomenclature of science, were 
read by me to the Van Diemen's Land Society, on its being first 
opened in the commencement of 1830 ; and as the latter paper has 
been subjoined to this work, in a more extended form, it will ill 
become me here, to eke out the number of these pages,, by increas- 
log the sura of those specimens, whose scientific names and defi.- 
nitions, compiise the total amount of information which we possess 
regarding them. I hope, however, I need not at the same time 
apologise for annexing, as under the first head,. Meteorology, cer- 
tain observations, not exclusively confined to those countries at 
present under consideration.. 

Meteorolooy. From the 38th to the 46th degree of South 
latitude, westerly winds prevail, accompanied by cloudy and 
rainy weather. The whole, therefore, of the Southern coast of 
New Holland would consequently be exposed to these, were it not 
for some peculiar influence produced by the land^ causing a varia- 
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don in the state of the atmosphere, at a considerable distance from 
its limits ; stilly however, westerly winds are most common to- 
wards this coast. The Western side of Van Biemen's Land is si- 
milarly exposed, and a mach greater proportion of rain falls there, 
than in the interior, or in the remaining quarters of the coast Ra- 
pid variations of winds and temperature occur in the vicinity of 
the Eastern sides of both countries ; but South East, and South 
West winds are most prevalent. These generally take their rise 
from the North East, blowing gently, until they have passed the 
South point Easterly ; but they become extremely violent, as they 
approach towards the West point When they have passed some- 
what to the Northward of West, the breeze is wont to lull, fresh- 
ening again towards the North West, and avoiding altogether the 
North point. 

From the 35th or 36th degree of South latitude. Easterly, and 
perhaps also on the Western coast, great droughts prevail, often 
for several years together ; while at the same time, the rain would 
appear to fall as usual in the sea, near the coast The clouds would 
seem to be repelled by some electric power, independent of* difference 
of temperature, from approaching the land : but when this cause, 
whatever it may be, ceases to operate, deluges of rain immediately 
ensue, and frequently last for a considerable time. The above 
phenomena are, however, gradually modified by decreased tempe- 
rature ; whether produced by higher latitude, or by the altitude of 
those mountains, which are found in the neighbourhood of the coasts. 
Hot winds prevail, not only in New South Wales, but like- 
wise in Van Biemen's Land. In the latter country, they blow from 
the Westward, not passing from the continent of New Holland, 
but originating somewhere within the island. They are not felt, 
I have understood, on the Western side ; and must consequently 
take their rise, amongst, or near those lofty mountains, which 
bound that coast They possess the same qualities, as the hot 
winds of other countries ; raising the thermometer, sometimes to 
110, and causing considerable injury to those European fruits, 
which come to maturity during this season. They recur very ir- 
regularly ; but fortunately do not last longer than two days ge- 
nerally at one time. 

Snow seldom lies longer than two days, in the Southermost 
part of Van Diemen's Land, at an elevation a little above that of 
the sea ; the temperature of the interior, being of course modified 
from this, by difference of altitude and latitude, and by distance 
from the coast. Frosts or mildews are extremely destnictive to 
the grain crops, both in Van Biemen's Land and New South 
Wales ; more particularly, in the inland parts of both countries. 
Their effects are more severely felt at present, when the deepest 
and richest soils, are alone selected for cultivation. These kst 
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are fonnd in the valleys; with hills of different altitudes, intercept?- 
ing the line of the horizon. Suppose the cultivation to be so 
situated^ and that either a small lull in the vicinity, or a lofty 
mountain at a distance, intercepts the rays of the rising sun ; shad- 
ing it during the morning hours, until they suddenly burst upon 
it, with increased strength, after surmounting those obstacles : few 
plants, under such circumstances, will be found sufficiently hardy, 
in low latitudes, and in countries where clear skies predominate> 
to come to perfection under such powerful influence. In latitude 
30 North, the Himaly a mountains, with a similar exposure^are des*- 
titute of trees ; while they are found on the opposite aspect, rising 
to the most gigantic heights, amidst the richest vegetation. To the 
Southward, where the Himalyas pass through more cloudy and 
rainy countries, both sides of the mountain are covered with trees> 
al&ough belonging to different species of genera. Now if Southern 
latitudes are colder than the Northern, the above effects should be 
more severely felt in those countries ; since the perpendicular rays 
of the sun are not similarly influenced, by elevation or such causes, 
as those which fall more obliquely. The prospects of a grain crop 
are frequently completely destroyed, by those rapid transitions 
from cold to heat occurring when the plant is in flower ; and more 
hardy varieties of wheat, &c., appear to be much required. I have 
understood that the black variety of the vine, is seldom or ever in- 
jured by those frosts. 

On my return from New South Wales to India, I made some 
experiments on the temperature of the ocean ; chiefly to ascertain 
its general relation to that of the atmosphere, when uninfluenced by 
the land. A table of the average temperature of the different de* 
grees of latitude. North and South, calculated from the sun's ze- 
nith, would appear to be at present much wanted, for the purpose 
of establishing the effects produced on climate by extent of land, 
&c. Were this prepared with extreme and mean numbers, for 
the approach and departure of the sun, a basis would likewise be 
obtained for ascertaining the amount, and investigating the causes, 
of those meteoric changes, which have hitherto eluded the progress 
of discovery. Supposing that the intrinsic heat of the globe, ori- 
ginating within itself, to be equal throughout its surface ; the series 
of degrees of temperature, should, when uninfluenced by other caus- 
es, be proportional to the decreasing series of the signs of the an* 
gles of the sun's rays, as they fall more or less obliquely on the 
eardi^s curvature. Unfortunately, however, we are arrested, even at 
the commencement of such a cdculation, by our ignorance of either 
the intrinsic value of a moiety of temperature, or the relation of one 
degree of our scale, to its successor. 

I have annexed to this Paper, a Table of some of the above ex- 
periments, the results of which I could scarce have anticipated; 
©2 
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they wefe, however, rudely performed, and would therefore require 
some further con6nnation. My experiments have likewise led me 
to suspect^ that the temperature of the ocean is influenced by other 
causes than the secondary effects, produced by variations in the 
temperature of the atmosphere. Within more narrow limits, the 
sea would appear to be in like manner subject to sudden vicissi- 
tudes of temperature; indeed the two would seem to be governed 
by different laws, although reciprocally exerting a secondary influ- 
ence upon one another. Approximation to land, in low latitudes, 
would also appear to increase the temperature of the ocean, with- 
in about one degree, from where soundings can be first ob- 
tained. 

Botany. On approaching New South Wales or Van Die- 
men's Land, the dull sombre tints of the foliage, is somewhat cal- 
culated to produce melancholy sensations ; and the eye, even after 
being accustomed to this appearance, ever dwells with increased 
satisfaction, on the changes introduced by the exertions of the cul- 
tivator, than on that description of scenery, which calls forth the 
most pleasing ideas, when transferred with brighter coloring, to 
the canvass. Neither of those countries, produce almost any de- 
scription of plant, adapted for the support of man in his more civi- 
lized condition; and one is almost led to imagine, on surveying 
the immense tract of dreary country, skirting the Eastern 
coast of New South Wales, that he had here commenced 
establishing his residence, before the gradual revolutions of the 
globe had prepared this portion of the continent for his reception. 
This space is, however, by no means deprived of vegetation ; lof- 
ty trees in some parts, with an almost interminable variety of 
shrubs, bearing the fairest flowers, are found thickly covering both 
bill and valley ; still it is almost entirely unfitted for the produc- 
tion of the grasses, and hence it is nearly destitute of graminivor- 
ous animals, as well as those who derive their subsistence from 
the other's destruction. 

The most interesting, to the colonist, of the vegetable productions 
peculiar to the country, is the Eucalyptus ; whose different varieties 
are distributed over the whole continent, and whose timber, in con- 
junction with that of the Cedar, is employed for almost every useful 
purpose. It will not surprise any one, who has perused the first 
part of this work, that no proper experiments have been yet made, 
on the qualities of the different varieties of the wood of these trees ; 
nor have either Government or individuals deemed it worth while, 
even to make a collection of them. Some species would appear to 
be well adapted for ship-building ; and probably will be found 
more so, when an effective mode of seasoning has been resorted to. 
Some of the species, such as the Lightwood, is even employed for 
ornamental purposes. 
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The £ucalyptas> is nearly allied in characters to the Cinnamon ; 
the outer bark is deciduous^ continuing during the year to fall off 
in longitudinal stripes. The leaves are aromatic, and from one spe- 
cies, the Peppermint, an oil has been extracted, similar to 
that of the Cajuputti. Another of the species, produces at one 
season a saccharine secretion, like that obtained from the 
Fraximus Omus ; and a bitter gum resin exudes from the bark, 
I believe, of the whole tribe. I have observed before, that they 
all appear to be destroyed by the intermixture of salt in the 
soil ; their decayed trunks, frequently indicating the extreme 
limit of extraordinary flood tides. The propagation or vegetation 
of the muriates, in tl^ clay districts in the interior, would likewise 
seem in a great measure to resemble the disease called ring-worm, 
as it is found to affect the human body. 

The vegetable productions of New South Wales, and Van Die- 
men's Land, being different from those of the Eastern and Nor- 
thern Islands, as well as the Eastern and Southern Islands, 
such as New Zealand, lying in its immediate vicinity ; it be- 
comes a subject of deep and general interest, to ascertain 
the source, from whence they may have primarily originated. 
Hitherto, investigations of this description, have been treated 
by. the Church, as little less than impious; and as tending 
to invalidate the truth of the Christian revelations. When I 
observe a self-moving machine, such as a chronometer, so con- 
structed, as to continue its oscillations with regularity, and cor- 
recting within itself the defects to which it may be liable, I enter- 
tain a higher opinion of the intelligence of its contriver than of 
one, who may have constructed a similar machine requiring the 
constant interposition of the engineer. For the selfsame reason, 
1 conceive, that the discovery of every new power in the universe, 
of productions in order to supply its wants and defects, is calcu- 
lated to improve our knowledge and estimation of the unbounded 
wisdom of its Creator. 

In order to account for the propagation of vegetation, in those- 
islands of coral, evidently brought into existence at periods not 
very remote from the present ; the world has been contented to re- 
ceive the hypothesis, with but little inquiry, that seeds have float- 
ed to their present situation on the waters of the ocean ; and that 
birds have likewise been instrumental in their transmission, where 
saline impregnation might have been destructive to vegetable life. 
On examining the Cocos, which are islands of this description, we 
find them covered with a very considerable variety of trees and 
smaller plants amidst thick groves of cocoa. All of these are ge- 
nerally the inhabitants of saline soils, such as that found on coral 
islands, which are but just raised above the surface of the ocean ; 
and probably few of their seeds would have been injured by im- 
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mersion for a short period in its waters. But supposing that they 
had floated from the main, we should have to assume either the 
presence of a sub-current, regarding which we have no other ** data" 
to testify its existence ; or we must suppose that the regular direc- 
tions of the winds, &c. had been aHered in an extraordinary man- 
ner, from the regular course in that longitude. These plants too, 
are not natives of New Holland ; and it is even said that they are 
not natives of the sea coast of Java : from what tropical country, 
therefore, have they been originally transported? 

it has been conjectured, that vegetation has been gradually 
propagated, in the older countries, from the moimtain ranges ; 
since the greatest variety of vegetable productions, are found in 
such situations. But a large proportion, of the plants of New Hol- 
land, are peculiar to that country ; each being observed to select 
that description of soil and situation, which is found to be most 
congenial to its existence. Even had some mountain range been 
discovered, to the North of the Equator, where all these vegetable 
productions were collected ; it would be still required to account 
for their transportation, over tracts of country unadapted to their 
habits. The difficulty would consequently be by no means di- 
minished ; since many of the trees and plants are entirely different 
on the coast, from those which are discovered in the interior. The 
information, however, collected upon this subject, is defective and 
inaccurate; the whole amount merely' serving to indicate the pro- 
bability of a power, residing in the earth's surface, of clothing it- 
self, under certain circumstances, with vegetation ; but falling far 
short, of satisfactorily proving its actual existence. 

Upon digging a well, the earth that is excavated from it, is 
said to produce, in a short time, a different description of smaller 
plants, than those which are found in its immediate vicinity. Now, 
if this should prove to be correct, we must be restricted to one 
of two conclusions, in order to account for the phenomenon. 
Either the soil, through exposure, has exerted the power to pro- 
duce these vegetables ; or the seeds from whence they have origi- 
nated, must have remained in a dormant state, since the occurrence 
of some general catastrophe, in consequence of which this soil 
has been submersed, or transferred from the surface, to the situation 
it occupied previous to being, extracted from the well. The cer- 
tainty of the truth of either of these conclusions, would be impor- 
tant to man ; enabling him either to extract from the earth those 
non-existing plants, wluch we are aware of having vegetated during 
former ages ; or placing him in possession of a power connected with 
the fact, that particular soils, when exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere, can produce particular tribes of plants, according 
as they may be influenced by climate or other peculiar circum- 
stances. 
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It is stated^ that in certain parts of America, when the older 
forests have been first cut down, shrubs and plants^ previously 
unknovirn, spring up to supply the vacant spaces. A somewhat 
similar effect takes place, in particular situations in Van Diemen's 
Land and New South Wales, where the land, after being once 
brought into cultivation, has been for some time abandoned by the 
colonist. I have Ukewise already mentioned a parallel coincidence 
in the interior of New South Wales ; where the soil having been 
enriched by vegetable mould, the contributions of centuries, seems 
to be no longer qualified to support its original description of trees^ 
and hence there is little or no indication to be observed, of a repro^ 
daction of young plants^ to occupy the places of their superannu- 
ated progenitors. 

When quicklime is sprinkled upon, certain soils in Great 
Britain, white clover is stated to be produced. This is a similar 
instance to those 1 have already brought forward ; agreeing with 
them, after having been properly attested, in shewing the absur- 
dity of the hypothesis, of such seeds remaining for ages, in a 
dormant condition. I have likewise remarked a corresponding 
instance, in the production of the Wattle, or Acacia Inermis^ 
on certain situations^ by the conflagration of the vegetation, in con- 
junction with the superficial soil ; and I observe it casually 
mentioned by an English traveller in America that, within a 
limestone cave, like one of those in New South Wales, a new plant, 
of the class Gryptogamia, had originated from the exuviae of cattle, 
which had been there employed, fbr the manufacture of saltpetre. 

There can now be little doubt, that Fungi may be produced^ 
by different artificial processes ; while we likewise possess undeni- 
able proofs, that an interminable variety of microscopic insects, 
inhabiting liquids, can be called into existence, by most minute 
changes in their composition. Why therefore, should we con- 
sider it extraordinary, if each description of soil should be able, 
under certain circumstances, to produce a vegetation pecuUar to 
itself? A fact, when proved by concurring testimony, which 
would also account, for the particular richness in varieties of 
vegetation, observable upon the mountain ranges. 

ZooLOOT. I am not aware, that the generality of the Insect 
tribes, of New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land, possess 
any characters to distinguish them particularly, from those of 
countries in similar latitudes. Some of the Coleopterous class, 
which I have seen collected, exhibit brilliant colours ; and I have 
no doubt, that many of the Papilio tribe, will be found endemial, 
whose larvae subsist on the vegetables pecuUar to the country. 
Spiders, resembling the Tarantula, are found of a large size and 
in considerable abundance ; but 1 have heard of no instance, in 
which their bite has proved injurious to any of the inhabitants. 
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I difcovered, in the interior of New South Wales^ a coccoon 
affixed to the twigs of an Acacia^ which I retained for a consider- 
able time, under the idea, that it was the production of a silk- 
worm ; from which in external appearance, and in regard to quality 
of the staple, it could not, I c-onceiye, be very easily distinguished. 
On afterwards opening it, however, 1 found its centre to be occu- 
pied by the usual number, composing a brood of young spiders^. 

The Bee is not an inhabitant of Van Diemen's Land. In New 
South Wales, it is much smaller in size than the common house fly; 
but it differs neither in its habits nor in the flavour of its honey, from 
those of the larger descriptions. The natives required not the assist- 
ance of the indicator, for the purpose of discovering their treasures. 
During the heat of the day the bees resort to the neighbour- 
ing streams, in order to obtain water. They are there sought 
for by the natives ; and on one being discovered, its body is cau- 
tiously wetted with saliva. While it remains imprisoned during 
the act of drying, the light white down of the Cockatoo, being 
dropped upon it, becomes by this means, closely cemented to 
its body. So soon as it again recovers the use of its wings, the 
insect flies away, bearing along with it this conspicuous mark, 
which is sufficiently heavy to retard its progress, and enables 
the keen eye of the native, to trace it to its horde. Afler tins, 
the honey is obtained by setting fire to the treef. 

I was induced, during my previous voyage to New South 
Wales, to bestow some attention on those phenomena, which ac- 
compiiny the phosphorescence of the ocean, from their appear- 
ing to indicate, either most minute alterations in the state of its wa- 
ters, or in the electric condition of the atmosphere. The insect 
which is observed in greatest abundance, inhabiting the superficial 
water of the sea, although considerably larger, resembles those 
microscopic eels which exist in vinegar. It is perfectly visible 
to the naked eye, and can be easily detected, in a common wine 
glassful of the liquid, by the peculiar circular motions, which gene- 

* I do not think it has been remarked, that the silkworm of Bengal 
is difTerent from that of Italy. In the former country, there are two 
distinct kinds, of which the one cnltivated is white, whereas the Italian 
species is lead colored; being much more hardy, and subject to more 
alteration in its external covering, daring the lanrs condition, than is 
observed to occur in the Indian variety. 

t The Bees of Hindoostan, are very large and fierce ; their honey and 
wax, however, have nothing to distinguish them from those produced in 
Europe. They usnally congregate together, in numerous hordes or 
swarms, attaching themselves to the upper branches of the larger trees. 
In this situation, it is dangerous to disturb them during the day; and 
not only are horses and cattle sometimes destroyed by them, but I have 
likewise known instances, in which several individuals have been stung to 
death, from accidentally disturbing one of these warlike communities. 
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raDy characterize sinular animalculL Towards the equator^ their 
namber may amount to about 8 or 10^ to the cubic inch ; whereas, 
in hititude 44 south, there are perhaps scarce one-half of that propor- 
tion. Under common circumstances, they are not phosphorescent : 
still I am led to believe, that they become so during some rare 'and 
extraordinary occasions, producing a certain milky appearance, 
^hich pervades the general surface of the ocean. 

The common insect, which is luminous in the dark, is much 
more thinly distributed ; it is somewhat larger than the forego- 
ing, and is shaped not unlike the common crab. I however 
remarked, four or five other and rarer varieties ; all of which 
are probably phosphorescent, and all exhibit greater differences 
in external appearance, than is observable amongst the larger 
description of animals. The light emitted by those animalculi, 
does not appear to be under their own controul, but would 
seem to be excited only by the rapid friction of the water 
against their bodies, although not by their own natural motion 
through that medium. On the other hand, an animal flow- 
er^ somewhat similar to a common red fungus, emits a constant 
and uninterrupted light ; which pervades a circle or moon, whose di- 
ameter is perhaps twenty or thurty times as large as itself. There 
is likewise another kind of phosphorescence observable in Western 
longitudes, which is emitted in repeated large flashes of light, evi- 
dently issuing from a considerable depth, and whose origin has not 
hitherto been satisfactorily accounted for. 

There are several varieties of snakes, both in Van Diemen's 
Land and New South Wales ; and all, more particularly the Di- 
amond Snakes, are understood to be poisonous. Sucking the 
wound is a common remedy resorted to by the lower class- 
es ; and I have heard of instances, in which cautery was applied, 
by exploding gunpowder upon the part affected. Accidents, how- 
ever, requiring such an appUcation, happen but rarely ; and a casu- 
alty resulting from the bite of a snake^ has, I believe, seldom or 
never occurred. 

It has already been mentioned, that the rivers contain but few 
varieties of fish ; and those are likewise capable of subsisting 
amidst the salt water. The brine and eels are abundant in South- 
em latitudes; but the other smaller genera have not heretofore been 
attended to. Around the coast of both countries, the leaves of the 
gigantic sea-weed are observed spreading themselves over the 
si^ace of the water, in regularly defined patches or plantations. They 
are found in from three to perhaps eight fathoms depth ; and are very 
apt to be mistaken for sunken rocks or for low islands. These ma- 
rine forests provide shelter and subsistence for large quantities 
offish, as well as for a variety of the insects which inhabit sheUs ; 
indeed, both countries appear to be provided by the sea, with 
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ample means of sapplying food for a dense population^ whenever 
circumstances shall have induced their inhabitants^ properly to ap- 
preciate such resources. The varieties are not very abundant; 
nor am I aware of any of these, with the exception of a rare genus 
called the Chimera, that is not likewise a native of Northern countries. 

The black whale and black fish are found on the Southern 
coast of New South Wales. The latter are frequently observed 
collected in shoals, at a great distance from any land, lying motion- 
less upon the surface, as if basking in the sun-beams ; while the 
former resort, during their breeding seasons, to the deep estuarys 
of rivers, and particular bays around Van Diemen's Land., and 
Bass's Straits^ &c. I have already mentioned, that fewer numbers 
now resort to these their former haunts, in consequence of their 
being so constantly pursued, and perhi^s also on account of the 
impolitic destruction of the young cubs. The country-born colo- 
nist in both settlements are extremely partial to this fishery; 
most probably from the wild, roving, and not unfirequently law- 
less life, which it gives rise to. They are, however, bold^ active, 
and expert, during the excitement of the chase ; and the country- 
made whale boats are considered to be of rather a superior quality. 

The smallest fishery generally consists of two boats, supplied 
with eight hands each ; sdong with another small establishment on 
shore, for the purpose of boiling, &c. All of these are provided 
with certain rations by the proprietor, and they receive shares, in 
various proportions, amounting in all to 36 per cent, of the produce 
during the season. The cost of the materials and provisions, as 
above, may amount, during one year, to about ;^300 ; whereas the 
smallest expenditure requved within the colonies, for commenc- 
ing the Sperm Whale fishery, to be employed on the coast of 
New Zealand, would average about £6,000. No indigenous de- 
scription of timber adapted for casks to contain the latter oU, has 
hitherto been discovered : molasses and oils generally being observ- 
ed to filter through almost all those woods, which are qualified for 
the retention of either spirituous liquors or for water. 

These countries are less remarkable for the numbers than for the 
varieties of the feathered tribes. Owing to their showy plumages, 
numerous collections have already been made of their external co- 
verings; and descriptions of these, with their corresponding no- 
menclature, now compose part of every system of Ornithology. 
The Accipitrine order are particularly numerous ; and must evi- 
dently resort to other modes of subsistence, than Uie destruction of 
the smaller species of birds. The eagle-hawk is extremely bold, 
and very injurious to the young flocks ; when tamed, he is some- 
times used with advantage to protect the new crops from the serious 
depredations of the white cockatoos and parroqnets. 
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Of the Omnivorous order, the crow is peculiar to the country ; 
and it is remarkable, that its nest has seldom if ever been discover- 
ed. The Derwent ma^ie, when properly taught, in addition to 
the characteristic qualities of the other species, can scarce be sur- 
passed in vocal powers ; in richness of note, it has a considera,ble 
resemblance to that of the thrush. The parrot tribe are very 
abundant ; each district of the country appearing to he provided 
with species peculiar to itself, and some few are likewise observed 
to be migratory. They are all, with the exception of the black 
cockatoo, capable of being easily domesticated; in which state^ 
they evince wonderful varieties of disposition. I am not aware, 
whether hybrids have ever been produced between any of the 
different species ; as might be suspected from the number of varie- 
ties, and the slight shades of difference, frequently subsisting be- 
tween them. 

The Passerines are by no means numerous : the same may be said 
of the Grallae, and only one species of pigeon^ is common in both 
countries. The Emu retires from the colonized parts of New 
South Wales, where it is pursued at certain seasons by the na- 
tives; both for its eggs, and on account of the young fowls. 
It is likewise hunted by dogs ; the common kangaroo dog, 
soon acquiring the habit of seizing it by the neck, and thus 
avoiding the dangerous effects of its kick. The natives, on a 
hunting expedition, form a wide circle around them, and gra- 
dually contracting it, spear them, as they attempt to break 
through their line. 

Of the Gallinaceous order, the quail are abundantly dispersed 
over both countries. The bustard is migratory; visiting the 
interior parts of New South Wales, in the commencement of the 
spring; while a splendid pheasant is likewise found within the 
latter country, in particukr situations amongst the Sandstone 
mountains. The black swan inhabits the inlets of the sea and 
mouths of rivers; they are however rapidly decreasing in num- 
bers, as the country is becoming colonized. They are caught 
during their moulting season, being then unable to fly ; after this, 
they are slowly starved to death, in order that the oil may be 
absorbed from their skins, which are afterwards intended to de- 
corate the ladies of England ! They are stated to survive in 
this manner, without sustenance, for, from ten to fourteen days. 
The penguin inhabits the islands to the southward, and myriads 
of the black Petrel, are found in yarions parts of the coast. 
Their eggs and young, which are deposited in perforations made 
in the ground, afford ample food during the breeding season, for 
the tribes of natives who sojourn in the vicinity. 

The common Platypus (Ornithurineus Paradoxus) is found in 
rivers, both in New South Wales and in Van Diemen's Land. I 
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have frequently obaenred it in company with the arask dock ; it 
gwims low in the water^ and as it dives rapidly^ it is by no means 
easily shot. It would appear to me, to be strongly allied to 
the beaver, both in its appearance and its habits. From the peca- 
liarity of its generative organs, and from its being considered 
as the connecting link between birds and quadrupeds, it has lately 
excited considerable mterest; yet it even now remains a matter 
of doubt, whether it is oviparous or viviparous. A gentleman 
residing near the river Hunter, who u accustomed to preserve 
skins for transmission to England, has assured me, that he once 
dissected a female, within which several eggs were discovered of 
different degrees of maturity. I have never myself had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the body of one ; but I understand, that like 
most of the other animals of Australasia, the urethra terminates 
within the rectum. 

The different varieties of the kangaroo are numerous; but 
strongly resemble one another, in their general habits, disposition, 
and external appearance. They are in fact a division of the 
genus Mus ; being most intimately connected with that tribe, by 
definitive characters, although possessing, at the same time, a 
different description of generative organs. Each species, as has 
already been remarked, is found residing in particular districts; 
the brush and the kangaroo rat are, however, observed to be 
most equally and generally difiused over both countries. The 
latter is a night animal, sleeping during the whole day, even 
after being domesticated; and all the others are more or less 
inclined towards a similar disposition. When young, they are all 
tamed with facility, more particularly the brush variety; during 
which state, they appear greatly deficient in indications of saga- 
city. They are generally gentle in their manners ; but exhibit at 
the same time, marks of a stupid wayward, and often fretful 
disposition. 

Their leaps and speed, in the wild state, would seem to have 
been somewhat exaggerated; as the kangaroo dog, which is 
probably a cross between the shepherd's dog and greyhound, 
and which hunts likewise by scent, soon acquires &e habit of 
destroying it, after pursuing it for only a very short distance. 
The larger species, however, frequently succeed, while at bay, in 
inflicting severe wounds upon the dogs ; and they are stated to 
endeavour to drag their opponents, on certain occasions when 
hotly pressed, into deep water or even the sea, for the purpose 
apparently of drowning them. The female, carrying a large 
young one in her pouch, and when closely followed by the dogs, 
takes advantage of any thick bush, to thrust it into it'; by which 
means she herself is better able to continue at full speed, while 
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her young one generally sacceeds in concealing itself amongst 
the surroiinding leaves or brushwood. They soon leave those 
districts that are located by Europeans^ and retire further into the 
interior; indeed, they most probably will be completely extirpat- 
ed long before these countries become properly colonized. 

The skeletons of the various species exhibit but few distin- 
guishing marks, save difference in point of magnitude. The ure- 
thra in the female, and I believe likewise in the male, terminates 
within the rectum. The organ of generation in the latter also 
curves in an opposite manner to that of quadrapeds in other 
countries ; rendering it probable that copulation can only be per- 
formed when animals are facing in contrary directions. The 
organs of generation in the female have been but little investi- 
gated. The pouch, as it is termed, appears to me, to be in fact 
an open womb, wherein gestation proceeds in a neariy similar 
Hianner as occurs in the wombs of the other tribes of mam- 
malia ; while in consequence of this peculiar contrivance, the 
whole process can be here subjected to minute inspection, from 
its earliest commencement. 

Two mammsB are found inside of this external womb. The 
kangaroo produces, during her period of gestation, only one foetus, 
which first makes its appearance at the tip of the nipple. In this 
state it neither differs in size or form from the foetus of another quad* 
ruped at a similar period of progression ; save that the umbilical 
cord IB here attached to the lips ; in such a manner, that the lungs 
€»nnot be inflated previous to its rupture. It is therefore most 
. likely, that the nipple, during the first stage, constitutes the mouth 
of a fallopian tube ; and that the umbilical cord, having been sup- 
plied from the nipple as from a placenta, passes through the 
sesophagus and stomach towards its usual destination ; after 
which, the circulation is carried on in the ordinary manner. 
When the foetus is about half g^own, and it is removed from the 
pouch by the hand, leaving the cord unruptured, it appears to pos- 
sess an instinctive power of replacing itself in its former situation, 
without any assistance from the mother. I am not aware whether 
males and females are produced from either nipple indiscriminately. 
The period of gestation, or the length of time intervening between 
the first appearance of the foetus and the rupture of the cord, is 
not correctly known; but when this has occurred, the mammse im- 
mediately begins to secrete milk, and the young kangaroo conti- 
nues more or less to reside within the pouch, so long apparently as 
it can find sufficient room to dispose of its increasing dimensions. 

The oppossum tribes are abundantly distributed over both coun- 
tries, and their varieties are likewise tolerably numerous. The 
black and ring-tailed, are chiefly confined to Van Diemen's Land : 
the common brown oppossum, is most generally and numerously 
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dispersed over both countries. The flying squirrel oppossnm, 
is peculiar to New South Wales; and the sloth oppossum is 
likewise rarely found within the latter country, in certain peculiar 
situations. There are, however^ I am aware, several other kinds^ 
some of which are less common, and others are the inhabitants of 
the more northern districts. The black species and the flying 
squirrel oppossum possess the softest fiirs ; the latter is furnished 
with a membrane, exactly similar to that of the animal from 
ifyhom it has derived its name, and by which it is enabled to trans- 
port itself from tree to tree with somewhat greater facility than 
any of the other varieties. The sloth oppossum is by far the larg- 
est of any of the species hitherto discovered, and is by no means 
unlike some of the sloths, either in the peculiarly disag^reeable ex- 
pression of its countenance, or in the general unwieldy-like combi- 
nation of its different proportions. 

In habits, the whole of the tribe are extremely similar, and it 
will probably be afterwards found to possess few definitive cha- 
racters, with the exception of their peculiar generative organs, to se- 
parate it from the other species of Sciurii. They are all night ani- 
mals, residing during the day in hollow parts of the Eucalyptus ; in 
which situation, they are found rolled up like the common squirrel. 
When it gets dark, they issue from these recesses ; and may then 
be traced by their peculiar cry, which is shrill, and likewise closely 
resembles that of some of the larger species of the squirrel. In 
consequence of their strong smell, the tree which they may have 
selected for a residence, is easily pointed out by a kangaroo dog, 
or terrier ; when they may be observed by the light of the moon, 
seated almost motionless in pairs, on the extremity of a decayed 
branch, and taking advantage of the surrounding foliage, to con- 
ceal themselves from observation. 

They compose the principal food of the natives, who easily dis- 
cover them during the day, by means of their tail ; and when they 
cannot extract them from their hiding places, they oblige them to 
evacuate by the application of fire to the trunk of the tree. Their 
flesh possesses a strong disagreeable flavour, which is said to be re- 
moved, by burying it in the ground for twenty-four hours ; it is not, 
however, resorted to by Europeans, even of the lowest orders, ex- 
cept under the most pressing circumstances. Some estimation may 
be formed of their relative numbers, firom the untanned skin being 
retailed in the country, at an average of four pence per skin; being 
procurable at that price in tolerable considerable quantities. The ske- 
letons of the various species are all extremely similar ; and as to 
their generative organs, every remark which I have made re- 
garding kangaroos will be found equally applicable to all those 
varieties of the oppossum, which have hitherto been discovered 
in Australasia. 
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There is one species of the Viverra, which is very numerous in 
both countries, and b sometimes extremely destructive to poultry. 
Its color i^)proximates to that of the ermine ; and like most of the 
other animals of New South Wales, it ia only visible during the 
shade of night. I have never had an opportunity of examining the 
generative organs of any of the tribe ; but I understand^ that they are 
similarly constructed as those of the kangaroo and oppossum, except- 
ing that the viverra produces six instead of one, during her period ' 
of gestation. 

The Van Biemen's Land hyena is now peculiar to that country; 
although it would appear from the organic remains found at Wel- 
lington, that they have at one time been much more extensively 
distributed. It is about the size of the hyena common in Hindoos- 
tan, and appears to have no very pecuHar character, to occasion 
its being separated in claussification from the tribe Canis ; with the 
exception of the orgrans of generation, which are here similar 
to all those of the foregoing genera. It likewise feeds during the 
night time, its proper food being carrion ; but when that cannot be 
procured, it will then attack the flocks, and in certain newly settled 
districts, it is found extremely destructive to the young lambs. Its 
habits are little known ; indeed it is seldom or ever seen, save 
when caught during the night, in the snares set for it by the shep- 
herd None of them have ever been known to attack a man ; nor do 
their depredations almost ever extend even to the elder portion of the 
flock. A badly prepared specimen, the only one I have seen, was 
kindly given me by Mr. N. Hornby, of the Bombay Civil Service ; 
and thb has lately been described by Br. John Grant, in a letter 
published by him in the '^ Gleanings in Science." for June 183 P. 

• « Through the kindness of my friend Dr. Henderson, I have the pleasure 
to send for the inspection of the Asiatic Society, the stuffed skin of an 
animal from Van Diemen's Land. It is called by the settlers the Van 
Diemen's Land Tigrer, and proves very destructive to sheep. Whether it be 
synonimous with the creature called the Van Diemen's Land Hyena or not, 
I will not take it upon me to say; but the members of the Society will 
judge for themselves, as far as the following quotation from the last Hobart 
Town Almanack may enable them to do so : ' Considerable numbers of 
the native Hyena prowl from the mountains near this, (a grazing farm 
belonging to a gentleman in Hobart Town,) in quest of prey among the 
flocks, at night. The shepherd is therefore obliged, during the lambing 
season, either to. watch his flocks during the night, or to enclose them in a 
fold. One of these animals had just been caught before the party passed. 
It measured six feet from the snout to the tail. The skin is beautifully 
striped with black and white on the back, while the belly and sides are 
of a grey colour. Its mouth resembles that of a wolf, with huge jaws, 
opening almost to the ears. Its legs are short, in proportion to the body, 
and it has a sluggish appearance ; but in running, it bounds like a kan- 
garoo, though not with such speed. The female carries its young in a 
pouch, like most other quadrupeds of the country.' 
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I hate s«en in Van Diemen*8 Land, an ill prepared specimen of 
what appeared to be an hedgehog. In size it resembled the 
common species ; but the spines were arranged in patches, having^ 
a longer one than the others, protruding from each of these centres. 
I understood from respectable authority, that it likewise possessed 
the pouch. 

The wombat, which I have never seen, has also this pouch ; bat 
tile following animals do not appear to be similarly constituted ; viz. 
the wild dog, the bandecoot rat, and an animal which is named 
the devil. There is no evidence to prove the existence of a dog 
peculiar to the country ; the wild ones, however, which have been 
probably imported, and have nothing to distinguish them from Eu- 
ropean varieties, are extensively dbpersed, and very injurious to 
the flocks. The bandecoot is a large species of rat, which inha- 
bits the decayed cavities of those trees that are lying on the ground. 
Its fur is soft; its flesh is said to be well flavoured, and being very 
generally distributed, it constitutes a considerable portion of the 
food of the natives of both countries. With regard to the last 

"If the animal just described, be identical with the one now submitted 
to the Society, it must have been a larger individual. When the writer 
in the Almanack states, that hit animal measured six feet from the snout 
to the tail. I conclude he means, from the snout to the end of the tail. 
The newly killed animal too, it will be remembered, would measure 
longer than an ill- prepared dried specimen like this one, which measures 
from the' snout to the end of the tail, four feet six inches. The colour 
of the animal is between a greyish and a tawny. The character and the head 
is wolfish and carnivorous, with a very deep mouth. The neck of the 
specimen appears longish, and unsymmetrical ; but I attribute that to the 
mode in which it has been stuffed; and it is proper to observe, that the 
specimen was presented to Dr. Henderson — ^for if he had had an opportunity 
of preparing it himself, it would have offered, I doubt not, a very different 
Appearance. The legs too, especially the hinder, have suffered in the pre- 
paration. Extending from about the middle of the dorsal region to the 
insertion of the tail, you will observe a succession of black transverse 
stripes, from the appearance of which, I presume, and its prowling habits, 
the creature has obtained its name of the V. D. Land Tiger. You will 
further observe, that it has got the marsupium or ventral sac, peculiar to a 
certain class of animals, hence termed Marmpiata, This part of the animal, 
however, on account of the imperfectness of the preparation, does not 
admit of satisfactory development. It has got five clawed toes in each 
fore-foot; hard, horny, and somewhat blunted, as if intended partly to dig 
or burrow. The hind feet have got four-clawed toes each ; the claws being 
rather longer and sharper than those in the fore-feet. The teeth, in 
the specimen before us, are as follows :— Incisors {, small and regular, with 
the exception of having a worn appearance, as if they had gone through 
hard service. Canines ^i, large, cheek teeth ||, or twenty-two teeth in each 
jaw. It is evident, at a glance, that the creature is neither a tiger nor a 
hyena, as its popular name would lead one to suppose. A reference to 
Griffith* s Animal Kingdom shows, that it belongs to the family of the 
JDasyuri, which, according to Cuvier, is the fourth of the Carnaasiers; bdnfjr, 
says the same authority, distinguished from the Sarigues by having tw 
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animal> the devil^ I am not perfectly satisfied that it reallj does 
not possess the pouchy and I have only seen one mutilated speci- 
men of it. It seems to be a species of polecat^ and is about the 
size of a large cat, but with shorter legs ; it is very powerfully 
formed^ and its canine teeth are strong and protruding. The co- 
lour is blacky and from the skins I have seen, there must be three 
white stripes on its back. The tail is nearly destitute of hair, ex- 
cept towards the tip^ where bristles^ about an inch in length, ori- 
ginate from each sjde. It is peculiar to Van Diemen's Land, where 
it is more destructive to the young flocks than any other carnivo- 
rous animal. like the polecat, it merely sucks the blood of its prey. 
The noblest and last of the mammalia, whom Europeans have 
found inhabiting these countries, is man ; and however degraded 
his general character may appear to us, he still seems to mark as 
from a distinct point, the relative progress which other nations 
have affected in civilization and improvement. When two spe- 
cies of any other animal are found in different situations, slightly 
varying from one another ; and when brought again into the same 

incisors and four clieek teeth less in each jaw than the latter. Thus there 
Kinain to them only forty-two teeth. Their tail is described as covered 
all over with long hair, (from which their name is derived, 2Wvsand o^t^ 
and it is not prehensile. In the specimen before us, the tail is covered all 
over with hair, but that hair is not long. The Daayuriy we are further told, 
inhabit New Holland, and live on insects, carcasses, &c. sometimes penetrating 
even into the houses, where their voracity render them very unseasonable 
guests. Eight varieties of the Dasyurus are specified in Griffith** Animal 
Kingdom: and of these the specimen now before us would appear to 
approximate most to the dog-faced or Dasyurus Cynocephalus, which is 
described as yellowish, brown or grey, as large as a wolf or dog, — crupper 
marked with transverse black bands and tail compressed. Accompanying 
is a faithful copy of the drawing of the dog-faced Dasyurus, as given 
in Griffith t but the epithet cat-faced would be much more applicable to it, 
I submit, if like the plate. The back stripes and the ears, however, 
identify it as the same animal, or at any rate a variety. The attitude, I am 
rather inclined to think, is fanciful. But there is another difficulty ;^ 
the Dasyurus, in Oriffith's Animal Kingdom, is stated to have cheek teeth 
II, whereas the specimen under consideration had cheek teeth |f, or 12 in 
the upper jaw, and 14 in the lower. It is also stated in the same work, 
as a distinction among others, between the Sarigues and the Dasyuri, that 
the former have in all fifty teeth (50), and the latter only forty-two 
(42), — the specimen before us, however, has in all 44 teeth. Looking, 
then, at the difference between the shape of the head, especially in the 
cut of the mouth, between the animal before us, and the figure and descrip- 
tion of the Dasyurus Cynocephalus, as represented and described in Griffith, 
18 there not reason to suppose this one to be an undescribed variety? 
In that case, by way of convenience, and looking at its wolf-like, expres- 
sion, we might distinguish it as the Dasyurus Lucocephabts, I leave the 
subject, however, in good hands, and have to apologise for these hasty 
and inconclusive notes ; but I thought, defective as they are, that they 
might, perhaps, excite thos^ who are better qualified to a closer examina- 
tion of the subject. 

F 
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«ititatioii> gradually assimQating, and' without difficulty forming 
hybridfl, we ate apt to consider them as having originated froni 
a common stock; but that their characters have been subsequently 
modified by food, climate, or any other peculiar circumstance. 
It has already been mentioned, that the country-born odTspring of 
EoAopeans eyinee a tendency to a fairer colour of skin, eyes, and 
hair, than that possessed by their respective parents. Now we 
can observe no such corresponding tendency amonst the abori- 
gines ; bnt rather the reverse. These are all of a dark copper co- 
lour, which is rather found to be increased by the cold produced 
by a higher latitude. The inhabitants of Van Diemen's Land 
are sliglAy darker-coloured than those of Port Jackson ; and con- 
siderably more so than those in the interior of New South Wales, 
where greater extremes of temperature are prevalent It is like- 
wise reported, that there are certain tribes, considerably to the 
Northward of these, who possess a much fairer complexion than 
even the inhabitants of the Indian islands. 

The aborigines of Van Diemen's Land, are however, distinguished 
from those of New South Wales, by their possessing the woolly 
hair of the African } but at the same time, the form and expression of 
the countenance so resemble those of the former country, and their 
manners and customs so nearly approximate together, that one 
cannot but feel convinced, that both these countries, must have 
been indebted to similar sources, for their coloured populations. 
Reasoning from the above, and admitting a slight resemblance 
of the natives of Van Oilmen's Land to some of the Cafre tribes 
on the Mozambique coasts, it seems to me more probable, that 
this peculiarity in the hair, rather originates from difference in 
food, climate, &c, than from the intermixture of the African, with 
the aborigines of New South Wales. This is likewise some- 
what supported, by there being no tribe, or uidividnals composing 
part of a tribe, in Van Piemen's Land, who have been hitherto 
found with the smooth black hair of the Asiatic. 

We possess likewise some evidence, even amongst the human 
race, which would rather tend to indicate, that when similar 
species whose distinctions solely depended upon climate, &c., were 
again brought into favourable situations, they would each evince 
a disposition to approximate to one another. The Portuguese is 
a hybrid, betwixt the European and the Moor; but in conse* 
quence of climate, and repeated intermixture with the former, 
they retain scarce any resemblance to their African progenitors, 
while continuing to reside in their native country. They have 
however been imported into the southern parts of Hindostan, 
where, after intermixture in the first place with its natives, they 
have remained in certain places a distinct tribe, intermarrying 
only amongst themselves, for nearly two centuries past. The - 
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*^oif sequence has been, that they have not only become darker- 
* coloured than the natives of that country ; but their countenances 
have also assumed as strong a similitude to the African as to 
the original inhabitants of Hindostan : even their hair, in some 
cases^ would appear to be similarly affected. With regard to the 
facility of forming hybrids, I should be inclined to state from my 
own observation, that the offspring of the pure-blooded European, 
intermixing with the pure-blooded natives of Hindostan^ did not 
average above one-half of what would be produced by a similar 
- number of the inhabitants of either of their respective countries ; 
and although I am not aware, that the same remark can be extend- 
ed to Africa, I have reason to believe, that it will be found perfect- 
' ly applicable, both to New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land« 

Considerable interest has already been excited regarding the secon- 
dary origin of the natives of New South Wales and Van Diemen's 
Land, or the country from whence these savage tribes have former- 
merly been imported. This has been in consequence of the differ- 
ence in their habits and customs, from the natives of the sur- 
rounding islands ; from the decided peculiarity observable in the 
other animal and vegetable productions ; and lastly from their being 
supposed the only people who entertained no distinct idea of 
a being superior to themselves. While reipaining at Welling- 
ton, I enjoyed a favourable opportunity of observing a small 
tribe of natives, who inhabited that valley ; and I was accidental- 
ly enabled, at least to satisfy myself, regarding the question 
of their previous extraction. I was one day taken to see the 
place, where a ceremony is performed on occasions when the 
youths, at the age of puberty, are transferred from the women 
and children, to associate in future with the men. During this^ 
one of the upper front teeth are extracted^ and the novice is after- 
wards permitted to wear a slight girdle, composed of narrow 
stripes of the oppossum skin. 

The portion of the valley, selected for performing this sacred 
rite, was beautifully situated, in a secluded part of the forest, near 
the rich green banks of the river Macquarie. A long straight 
avenue of trees, extended for about a mile, and these were carved 
on each side, with various devices, most of which were appa^ 
fently intended to represent serpents, in all their different attitudes. 
On one extremity of this, the earth had been heaped up, so as to 
ifesemble the gig&ntic figure of a human being extended on his 
breast ; while through the whole length of this sylvan temple, 
a variety of other characters were observed to be rudely imprinted 
upon the turf. One of the first of these which I examined, appear- 
ed to bear a much stronger similitude to the lingen of the Hindoo, 
than I conceived could probably have occurred from accident ; 
and my attention having been thus arrested, I now recognised se- 
r2 
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veral other hieroglypbics, which feemed also intended to repfv* 
sent, under different fonnfl, the same symbol which that people 
have selected, in order to indicate the creative attributes of the 
Divinity. 

At the lower extremity of this, a narrow pathway tamed off 
towards the left, and soon terminated in a circle, which was en- 
closed by a wall, composed merely of the loose earth. A ground- 
plan of this, together with copies of most of those devices which 
were observed on the trees, may be examined in the accompanying 
Plate iii. Fig. 1. The peculiar construction of the former, tend- 
ed in a great measure, to confirm me in my previous opinion ; 
although it still seemed to require stronger evidence, completely 
to substantiate the fact. On my return, several of the natives 
were questioned as to the nature of the ceremonies performed at 
this place ; but none of them would give us any satisfactory in- 
telligence, evincing considerable repugnance, to our even making 
any allusion to this particular subject Amongst these a koree 
or doctor was applied to, who assured us that they were all pro- 
hibited from conversing regarding any thing connected with those 
rites ; but added, that their king, who would arrive at Wellington 
in a few days, possessed a discretionary power to communicate 
such information as we required. One of the two drawings of 
natives of Wellington, which has been attached to this work (see 
Plate i.) for the purpose of delineating the general description of their 
features, was sketched by me from this informant ; whose name 
was Marinbilly, and who was said to officiate in the capacity of 
wizard, as well as doctor. On the arrival of the king, having 
first taken him apart from the remainder of his subjects, and pro- 
pitiated His Royal Highness with a couple of inches of negro-head 
tobacco, we cautiously renewed our former inquiries. Upon 
promise on our parts of secrecy, as far as the odier natives of 
that part of the country were concerned, he agreed to accompany 
us next day to the place, for the purpose of explaining the inter- 
pretation of the symbols ; assuring us, that should the neighbour- 
ing tribes discover, that he or any of his people had diiBclosed 
their secrets to the uninitiated, they would immediately combine 
and probably extirpate his whole race. 

Having returned on the following day, we in the first place 
inquired of him the meaning of the circular enclosure ; as well as 
of those other characters which had previously attracted ray at- 
tention. His reply, which was communicated both in broken 
English and in his. own language, was clear and unequivocal ; 
serving completely to convince m^, that the lingen, in its original 
interpretation, still composed part of the worship of the natives of 
the country. Although it probably proceeded from accident, it is 
perhaps deserving of observation/ that the words which he em- 
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ployed to ex|rfaiii his meaning in the language of his tribe^ woM 
have expressed nearly a wmilar signification in the one which is 
commonly spoken in Hindostan. Having now conducted us to 
the place where we had before remarked the figure of a human 
being lying extended on the ground, he endeavoured to explain to 
ns their rude system of mythology. We eiperienced, howeyer, 
great difficulty in comprehending tlie import of what he intended 
to communicate ; and still more so, in combining the different ma- 
terials after they had been once collected. 

Piame is the name of the god of the black people of New 
South Wales ; he is the father of their race, and formerly appears 
to haye sojourned amongst them. Mudjegong, on the other hand, 
is an evil spirit, who after having derived his existence from Pi- 
ame, declared war upon him, and now endeavours with all his 
power to frustate his undertakings. The offspring of Piame were 
numerous ; but the whole, with the exception of two, were de- 
stroyed by Mudjegong, who converted them into different wild 
animals. A number of the devices on the trees are intended to 
represent these transmigrations ; such as the snakes, the oppossum^ 
the emu, the kangaroo, the cockchaffer, &c. ; while others were 
stated to indicate the forked lightning, warlike instruments, and 
falling meteors. The evil spirit seemed to be described under the 
form of the eagle-hawk ; an imitation of his erie forms a conspicu- 
ous object at the upper extremity of the grove. Our informant, 
however, was unable to give us the correct meaning of each device 
individually ; and at length candidly confessed, that the greater 
proportion had completely escaped his recollection. 

The two remaining children were named Melgong and Yan- 
dong ; who were also the progenitors of the present inhabitants. 
Piame, having initiated one of these in the mysteries of their 
religion, having directed him likewise to extract a front tooth from 
each of the young men, and inculcated the concealment of their 
sacred rites from women and children, proceeded towards the 
north ; but he is again expected to return at some very distant 
period. The figure before mentioned represents him in a recum- 
bent position, as he is at present considered to be asleep. There 
is however a tradition, that he once awoke, and having turned 
himself upon his side, the flood-gates of the salt ocean were imme* 
diately tiurown open, and the hills and valleys disappeared beneath 
the rolling waters. It is also reported, that when he next awakes^ 
a similar catastrophe may be expected. 

Previous to performing the ceremony of initiating the young 
men, the various devices are carefully renewed, and all the wo- 
men and children are removed to a considerable distance ; indeed 
they do not appear to be ever permitted to approach the vicinity 
of this consecrated temple. The candidate is first conducted to 
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•the upper extrefkiity of tius, where while the points of spears are 
directed towards htm, he is made to promise, never to disclose 
the secrets which are about to be communicated. He is then 
instructed in their mythology, I believe, by the koree ; and while 
conducting down the long line of trees, the meaning of all the 
various symbols are particularly detailed. During the whole of 
this ceremony, the spears continue to be poised at him ; and the 
strongest imprecations are employed against the individual who 
shall dare to break his vows. At the same time, certain dramatic 
Tepresentations would appear to be performed, although we could 
neither comprehend their manner of acting nor their allusion; 
the principal one however is emblematic of 9ie destruction of the 
eagle-hawk by Piame. The youth is now brought into the 
circular enclosure, where being seated on a piece of bark which 
is placed upon the wall, he becomes regenerated by having an 
upper front tooth rudely hammered out with a stone. He is after- 
wards sent into the woods, where he remains a certain number of 
days, secluded from all his brethern. During the interim, he is 
fed privately by one of the seniors, who is not however permitted 
to see him ; and on his again rejoining the tribe, he assumes the 
girdle of oppossum's skin, and carries the spear and other war- 
arms like the men. 

Each tribe has a similar grove peculiar to itself; and there is no 
custom more general, throughout the whole of this country, than 
the extraction of one of the front teeth from the males. It is not 
however practised in Van Diemen's Land, and there have been 
several other places discovered, where it seems to have been likewise 
forgotten* A common belief prevails in both countries regarding 
the existence of inferior spirits, who conceal themselves in the 
deep woody chasms, during the day ; but who wander forth after 
dark, with power to injure or even to destroy. Their rude encamp- 
ments are frequently alarmed by these unearthly visitors, whose 
fearful moanings, are at one time borne on the midnight breezes, 
and at another are heard mingling with the howling tempest. 

There is a strong similitude observable in the size and symme- 
try of the natives of New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land, 
to the Asiatics who are found in their vicinity, to the northward 
of the equator ; and I have often seen Hindoos of the lowest cast, 
whose expression of countenance nearly resembled some of the 
aborigines, inhabiting the interior of New South Wales. The lat* 
ter differ greatly from the natives of New Zealand, who are tal- 
ler, as well aB big and a much more muscular and athletic race. Their 
colour is also lighter ; while the expression of their countenance 
strongly assimilates with that of the Tartar ; indeed they are by no 
means unlike some travelling parties of these, whom I have met 
with, amongst the lower mountains inBootan. 
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The various languages of New South Wales, are generally sol^ 
and pleasing ; a considerable proportion of the termination beings 
similar to those of the Malay. More to the Northward how eve r^ 
I understand, they make use of a number of expressions, which 
are generally current on the continent of India. Their tribes are 
thinly distributed over the country. The numbers composing one 
of these, may vary from thirty to several hundred individuals; 
and it is even stated, that some have been discovered, consisting of 
upwards of a thousand ; still, from observing the proportion, in 
which food is commonly distributed, I should be inclined to re-j 
quire further corroborative evidence of the authenticity of the re* 
port. The total number in Van Diemen's Land, are considered 
to amount to about 600 ; who are divided into four or five differ* 
ent tribes. This would therefore give a proportion of one to 25 
square miles ; and I should imagine, that the same will be found 
a tolerably correct average, for the purpose of estimating the num- 
bers of the coloured population thoughout the whole of New Hoi* 
land. 

Although none of the tribes construct houses, or have any set-^ 
tied place of residence, the limits of their respective hunting grounds* 
appear to be distinctly recognised. Each tribe has a King, wha 
is in most cases hereditary ; but in certain parts of the country, he 
is selected on account of his strength or prowess ; and he is gener* 
ally distinguished from the others, by the numbers composing hia 
seraglio. No external demonstration of respect is paid to him ; 
still, he would appear to possess considerable influence in their in-^ 
temal government ; and he is always considered as their leader 
during battle. The females are even in a more degraded con^ 
dition than the men, and are generally treated as the property of the 
strongest. They eat separately in their encampments, and remain 
apart during the day. Oppossums' skin rugs, which are used for 
sleeping on, as well as for carrying the children, are in some pla- 
ces very neatly prepared by them; being sewed together by the' 
tendons obtained from the tail of the . kangaroo, and having vari<« 
otts chequered figures, curiously scratched upon their inner sur* 
face. The affection of the mother towards her offspring is by no 
means powerful ; and she will frequently either throw her infant 
away, or put it to death, rather than be troubled with providing . 
for its support. 

The natives in the vinicity of Wellington bury their dead ; se* 
lecting for this purpose, a spf>t near a clear portion of the forest. 
Having prepared a sort of grave, the deceased is placed in a sit* 
ting posture ; and previous to returning the earth, he is carefully 
surrounded with the softest grass. A symbol is afterwards carv^ . 
ed upon the nearest tree, which serves to indicate the particular, 
tribe to, which the individual may have belonged. In some partly 
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of ^e coantry, they have retained the Hindoo cnstom of burning 
their dead ; and this is understood to have been likewise practised, 
amongst those at Port Jackson when Europeans first arrived there, 
but it is now completely discontinued. The natives make use of a 
great number of the vegetable productions as food ; yet although they 
are capable, in common with the inferior animals^ of subsisting 
«pon a variety of substances, in the interior of New South Wales, 
they are frequently subjected to great misery, during a conti- 
nuance of severe weather; and there is little doubt, that in certain 
places, they will not hesitate, under such circumstances of distress, 
to sacrifice and devour their own children. 

The natives entertain a superstitious dread, of entering any of 
the caves in the limestone rock. During cold or rainy weather 
they protect themselves by sheets of bark placed opposite one 
another, of sufficient dimensions inside to admit a single indivi- 
dual ; and these being left standing, indicate for a considerable time 
afterwards, the situations of their several encampments. In New 
South Wales, they employ canoes in order to crossing the deep 
rivers ; constructing them ^Gfferently in different parts of the country. 
Those I have seen at Wellington, were merely fresh single sheets 
of eucalyptus bark, carefully taken from a twisted tree, and pre- 
vented froAi rolling up by two slight boughs which are inserted 
in order to stretch them, Plate iii Fig. 2. They are generally about 
six feet long, by two and a half in width ; the head is made round 
like that of a boat, and is higher than the stem which requires to 
have a low wall of clay, to prevent the water from rushing in. 
The passenger must sit on his knees, perfectly motionless ; while 
a native boy by means of a spear, guides this primitive boat, with 
considerable dexterity. Accordingly they generally arrive in 
safety at the opposite side ; and I myself have made four or five 
voyages in them, and was so fortunate, as only to be once upset. 

Their principal weapon is the spear, which is commonly six 
feet in length, and about the thickness of a man's finger. Straight 
boughs of several descriptions of shrubs, are selected for the 
purpose of preparing them ; and these, after being dried to hard- 
ness over a fire, and carefully pointed, require but little strength, 
in order to inflict a very severe wound. I have frequently heard 
of instances of the extraordinary accuracy, with which a native 
will strike with these, an object placed at a considerable duitance ; 
but have never had Opportunities of witnessing any similar exam- 
ples. To the Northward, they employ a sort of sling, made of the 
grass tree, for the purpose of throwing the spear ; and along with 
this weapon, the natives of both countries, always carry some 
other description of arms, to be used in close combat. The latter 
vary extremely, in different parts of New South Wales. All the 
natives of Van Diemen's Land howevei^ carry a throwing stick 
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aboat two feet long, named a wady^ and which they are in the 
habit of employing for the purpose of despatching a wounded 
victim. 

I happened to be at Wellington daring the meeting of two 
tribes^ apparently bent upon hostilities, and expected to have been 
a witness of one of their assaults. The Wellington Blacks havings 
in defiance of the national law, audaciously hunted Emus within 
the territories of a more westerly tribe, the latter came to de- 
mand reparation for the insult offered to their sovereign's autho- 
rity. They arrived in small bodies, attended by their women, 
and encamped at a short distance from their opponents, as the 
truce had not been broken hitherto by either of the parties. A 
few of both sexes wore blankets, that had been given them by the 
Government; while all the remainder were completely naked. 
Each of the men had their heads encircled by silver-like fil- 
lets, composed of the tendon of the kangaroo, curiously woven ; 
and these were decorated with the yellow plumes of the white 
cockatoo, so as to give to one of these ornaments a striking 
resemblance to a coronet They carried in addition to their 
spears, a small wooden shield, and a womroo. The last is a 
singular weapon, and seems to be peculiar to this part of the 
country. In size and shape, it resembles the blade of a sabre, 
imitated in wood, and deprived of the handle; both ends are 
however similarly pointed, and the general curve possesses a 
considerable convexity. It is thrown, with the concave side 
towards the object, and is made to revolve horizontally. It is 
generally made to strike the ground, at about ten or fifteen yards 
distance ; after which it acquires an increased velocity, and hav- 
ing attained a tolerable elevation, it assumes a curved direction 
backwards and downwards, not unlike the irregular course 
wMch we may sometimes observe an armed rocket describe. It 
is capable of inflicting a severe wound, while in consequence of 
its irregular motion, it is far from easy to ward off its effects, by 
interposing the wooden shield. 

In the evening, the westerly tribe had a Korobery, or war 
dance. The men prepared themselves for this festival by paint- 
ing their bodies with regular lines and figures, by means of a 
sort of pipe clay ; each person, seemingly, according to his own 
peculiar fancy. The women were the musicians. They were 
seated by a fire, a little apart, and sung their native airs, beating 
time by striking dried skins, which each person held stretched 
between the knees. The different tunes perfectly corresponded 
with those which are at present common throughout Hindostan ; 
evincing, in this respect, a much nearer resemblance to the inha- 
bitants of that country, th^ could be now recognised amongst 
either their present language, or their customs. The Wellington 
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tribe having prepared a biasing fire for their hostile visitors, 
the latter commenced their various war dances. These were per^ 
formed at intervals; one was named after the emu^ another 
the oppossam^ &c. and all of them^ I suspect^ must have had 
•orae reference to the figures in the grove, which I have already 
attempted to describe. Issuing forth^ with a shield in one hand^ 
and a womroo in the other, they formed in rapid succession a 
variety of figures, in which certain of the habits peculiar to the 
animal, the genius of the dance, were curiously represented. 
Sometimes slightly bending their knees, they made their quiver 
in unison with the music ; sometimes brandishing their war-arms, 
they appeared to anticipate the powerful excitement of the 
approaching combat 

This wild and novel scene was particularly suiting. The night 
was dark and cloudy ; while the broad flame, which illuminated 
the forest, threw a lurid and flickering glare upon their strangely 
distorted figures ; the magic interest was likewise increased by the 
reflection, that these mimic representations were to be the pre-> 
lude to a savage and deadly contest. We were however mistaken^ 
the dance was soon terminated ; and next morning it was announ- 
ced that negotiations having been entered into, the subject of 
dispute had been by some means amicably adjusted. On the 
same evening, another Koroberry was celebrated ; but the novelty 
had passed away, and the interest excited by associations of the 
future, could no longer be called into existence. The men went 
through their different evolutions with languor, if not with reluc* 
tance ; and there were several who could not even be induced 
to take a part in the festival. Next day, the whole tribe returned to 
their own territories, in the same disorder as they had arrived* 

The character of the natives, I conceive, has been correctly 
appreciated ; as they appear to have fully deserved the reputation 
they have acquired of ranking the lowest of the nations in the 
order of civilization. At a distance from European settlements, 
they are generally treacherous in the extreme, and without the 
means of enforcing respect ; it is always hazardous in such situa- 
tions for an individual to place himself within their power. Like 
other savages, under a free government, they are not naturally 
addicted to falsehood; although they speedily acquire that habit, 
in addition to many other similar qualifications, after their inter- 
course with the European convicts. Owing to the same cause 
that the blind or deaf evince a superior degree of sensibility in 
their remaining faculties, the natives display a particular acute- 
ness, wherever they are obliged occasionsdly to exert themselves ; 
whether that may be, to avoid a danger, to ensnare an enemy, 
4>r to procure necessaries for subsistence. They will thread their 
way through all the intricacies of the forest j they will readily 
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detect the hauntB of their usual game ; and will keenly pursue 
the trail of their friend or enemy ; but they are^ at the same time, 
fickle^ wayward, and indolent; and may be more frequently 
observed, beside their fires, periiaps, compressing their stomachs 
to aUeviate the gnawings of hunger, rather than exert themselves, 
ill order to satisfy their appetites. 

Notwithstanding their present degraded situation, however, there 
is no evidence of any inferiority in the primitive organization of the 
mental faculties of Ihe infant. True, it is found that when a native 
child, after having passed a very few years with its parents, is 
attempted to be subjected to the restrictions of civilized society, 
he will probably embrace the first favourable opportunity of 
returning to his former companions. Still this fact only proves 
the powerful efiects of first impressions, and the deep-rooted con- 
sequences resulting from the earliest education, indeed it might 
be productive of advantage to the future generation, were the in- 
formation derived from this solitary instance more deeply appre- 
ciated. As might be anticipated, from a perusal of the first part 
of this work, the present subject has hitherto been but httle 
investigated ; it has, however, I believe, been satisfactorily proved, 
that the half cast child between the native and European, when 
subjected to similar and early education, evinces no degree of in- 
feriority to the ofisprings of the pure-blooded European, in the 
gradual development of his several mental faculties. 
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A 

LETTER ON NOMENCLATURE, 

ADDRBSSED TO 

M. <|UATER]»IERE DE QUINCY, 

PBRPETUA.L Secretary 

TO 

Cite Itnititutt at fdtavii* 



Preliminary Obeervatums an the present state and arrangement of 
Botany, — Properties of a determinate Nomenclature; and advanm 
tages resulting from an Ideal Chain* — Natural Arrangement ; Gen»» 
ral Theory for arranging known and unknown Specimens ; Neutral 
Division, with other methods for simplifying Classification, and 
rendering it determinate. — Alphabetical Arrangement, and a more 
minute ejMmination into the present state of Botany. — Theory of 
Nomenclature, and its application to the above Science. — Application 
of the foregoing general principles, as they might affect Legal 
Decisions, Minercdogy, Colors, and Comparative Anatomy. 

To M. QUATERMERE DE QUINCY, 

^c. ^c. 
Sol, 

May I beg you would do me die honor^ to lay before tbe Insti- 
tute of Paris^ the present communication 'On Nomenclature/ 
trusting^ that it may not only meet the approbation of its members ; 
but that it may likewise be in their power to aid me in carrying m 
portion of my views into execution. 

The brilliabt revolution of 1830^ has awakened the wannest feel* 
ings of interest and sympathy, amongst the well-wishers of our 
species. May its example be extensively adopted by other na- 
tions, so as to produce a gradual and progressive increase of liber- 
ty, in proportion to their degree of civilization ; and may its in- 
fluence be displayed in the rapid and general diffusion of useful 
knowledge, as the only direct means of improving the wealth and 
happiness of mankind. 

The proud consequences to science^ which I ardently anticipate 
from the period of this your new era^ has induced me to submit 
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uy offering to your respected assembly, in preference to the lenm- 
ed societies of my comitrymen ; and I feel confident, that it will 
not be less favorably scanned^ for having been presented by an 
obscare and fameless foreigner. I mast however confess^ that my 
determination in this respect has been likewise actuated by more 
selfish motives. In transmitting my proposals to Great Britain, I 
could entertain bat faint hopes of tiieir fkvorable reception, llie 
authors of the present day have invariable opposed innovations in 
nomenclatare, as leading to endless confusion without proportion- 
al benefit I must not therefore pretend to any merit, in submit- 
ting myself to the verdict of judges whom I conceive to be im- 
partial, rather than to those whojn, I am led to believe, are previ- 
ously inimical to my designs. 

With what expectation of success could I submit these to the 
chief and most influential society of my country ? They, by whom 
it is composed, have ever evinced a strong disinclination to change. 
Wedded to the opinions of the ancient or the great, it requires, 
* I fear, more than the evidence of truth, unassisted by time, to 
overcome their firmly rooted prejudices. I am not a member of 
their body, nor initiated in their politics ; my voice would conse- 
quently sound feeble amongst those who at present exercise con- 
^ol over the humbler contributors to science ; but who are them* 
selves obliged to court the patronage of the noble and illustrious, 
around whose powerful stem the literature of England must still 
be content to entwine itself, in order to support its long and well- 
earned reputation. 

The world is indebted to France, for giving birth to a Lavosier, 
the honored father of modem Chemistry. His introduction of 
a new and improved arrangement, in addition to his own success- 
ful exertions, has suddenly exposed an inexhaustible mine of na*^ 
ture's richest treasures ; whose various gems are eminently calcu- 
lated, equally, to increase the happiness and alleviate the miseries 
of mankind. Impressed therefore with the conviction, that your 
countrymen will long continue to venerate the memory of their 
benefactor, whose name is closely identified with many interesting^ 
national associations, I trust I may be excused for anticipating, 
that my proposals will be received by them with a favorable bias, 
when their object is understood to be, the extension of a similarly 
effective arrangement^ to all the other sciences connected with 
'Natural History. 

Were it not that every reform, in the general nomenclature of 
the sciences, has been deprecated by some of our highest authori- 
ties, I should otherwise, perhaps, have deemed it useless, to ad- 
duce a single argument to prove its present urgent necessity. It 
is only, I should conceive, requisite for this purpose, to review in 
n cursory manner, the ejuuiting state of tfaie science of Botany, and 
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to trace the progress of the student who may be desirous of render* 
ing himself familiar with its details. The total number of plants 
hitherto described^ may amount to little less than 100^000, each 
of which have received distinct and independent names^ all of them 
completely arbitrary, frequently absurd ; and having only in rare 
instances, the most distant reference to the object designated. lit. 
the first place, therefore, he must become intimately acquainted 
with the language of its definitions. Now this is extensive and 
minute, without possessing even the redeeming quality of accura* 
cy ; while its attainment, so as to enable the individual to reduce 
it to practice, is only to be acquired after a long, patient, and 
monotonous application. 

Having thus overcome the first obstacle, by making himself ac^ 
-quainted with the language of description, let him commence ap- 
plying the art he has acquired, by ascertaining the name of a 
^iven specimen, in any of the General Systems of Plants. Al* 
though an adept in this artificial science, still the labor will be far 
from inconsiderable, and it is a melancholy reflection, that had the 
individual no other mode of rendering himself familiar with all 
the registered plants, a life-time would be barely sufficient to accom* 
plish his weary undertaking. He has now to commit to memory 
the whole or at any rate a large proportion of the plants described. 
These I have stated to amount to 100,000 ; but let him content 
himself by registering in his memory only 50,000 of these. The 
names, we have likewise mentioned, are arbitrary and independ* 
ent^ having no clue or chain to connect them one with another. 
He has consequently to surmount a similar obstruction as the ac* 
quirement of a new language ; and since the simple words, com* 
posing that of the English, may scarce amount to 20,000, a rough 
estimate may be formed of the labour necessary, in order to asso* 
ciate each individual name with its respective specimen. 

But let us endeavour to appreciate the value of the information 
thus acquired. The name has now been found ; it may be one of 
the Attiherstia's, perhaps a Johnesia, aParkinsonia, or a Wallichia, 
What is at length to be the proud reward, which is to com* 
pensate for all the student's previous application ? He has indeed 
gained the benefit of an arbitrary sound, by which he may com- 
municate to another an idea or fact regarding the given specimen^ 
and therefore he becomes enabled to collect or distribute informa- 
tion, when, peradventure any may be obtained; but even this 
advantage, inconsiderable as it will be found to be, is not always 
acquired with certainty ; for such is the imperfection of the art, 
that, having found a name for it in one system, and on examining 
some other, he will probably discover it there under a different 
mask. Should accuracy accordingly be required, all the different 
systems of foreign countries must be ransacked, when it is by na 
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uBCommoii to find> that instead of one, it has already 
received a great variety of appellations. Daring, however^ the 
whole of tills tedious process, the student's attention has been 
merely occupied with the introduction to a science, the informa- 
tion it contains has not been investigated ; indeed he scarce can 
be said to have yet started, in pursuit of the knowledge that may 
be inclosed within its limits. Yet, does not this constitute, 
almost the whole amount of the science of Botany of the present 
period ? Has not a purely artificial system, deriving a portion of 
its reputation from the very difficulty attending its acquirement, 
silently usurped its place ? And has it not tended to oppose a 
barrier to its progress, instead of accelerating its further advance- 
ment? 

But let US somewhat alter the picture, and let the student be 
next placed in an unexplored field where he may discover, or 
suppose he has discovered, some hitherto unkown specimen. Ela- 
ted with hii good fortune, he will proceed to register its existence 
by the ordinary method ; if it merely ought to be classed as a 
variety, he will feel a natural inclination, to claim for it the rank 
of a species ; or should the species happily differ in the most 
minute point, from the arbitrary definition of the genus, he will 
derive au increased degree of satisfaction, in giving to it the rank 
of a new family. He will attach to this a name, probably similar 
to one of those already quoted, consecrating his protege with his 
own or his patron's designation^ or distorting the language of the 
ancients, in order to envelope or mystify some indiscriminate idea^ 
the offspring of his wayward fancy. 

Now, I would ask, what has been the amount of benefit confer- 
ed upon science, through the efforts of this individual ? It is evi- 
dent that he has not contributed one iota of useful information ; he 
has only aided in piling up more loose matter on a chaotic mass, 
the unweildy bulk of which has already tended to conceal from 
observation many important facts, which might otherwise have 
been rendered apparent. The real study of Botany, which is perhaps 
improperly denominated its Physiology, remains almost neglected. 
The facts, hitherto collected, are few, meager, and unsatisfactory ; 
because those, who might have added to their number, are scared 
by this bugbear, from either attempting a better arrangement of its 
materials, or from investigating the properties of its contents. In 
opposition therefore, to the prevailing opinion, am I not fully 
borne out in the conclusion, that some improvement in Nomencla- 
ture is not only urgently required ; but also, that until some great 
alteration takes place in systematic arrangement of Botany, every 
addition to the present register of specimens, unaccompanied by 
some useful information^ has a decided tendency to obstruct the 
progress of science ? 
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In former times^ it was deemed expedient to veil from vulgar 
observation the secrets of science ; but that period has however 
happHy rolled past^ and has given place, it is undertsood, to one 
in which a far more liberal policy is recognised. Still, if it is now 
considered desirable to render smooth the paths to science, in or« 
der that they may be more generally and advantageously frequent- 
ed, why should we obstinately continue to employ foreign and 
dead languages, in names and terms, for the purpose of express- 
ing or enveloping irregular ideas, the committing of which to me- 
mory can add nothing to our stock of information. One would 
almost conceive^ when examining a list of these in any department 
of Natural History, that they had been intended to afford amuse- 
ment to antiquarians who would feel a pleasure in elucidating 
abstruse derivations, rather than to assist the student who might b^ 
expected to possess, through means of their import, an easy guide 
to their recollection. It is, I am well aware, by no means easy 
to induce a body of men to depart from an established custom, 
but nothing, I conceive, would tend more effectually to check its 
progress, than a general translation of such names into modem 
languages, appending to them similar or any other terminations^. 
Their absurd and ridiculous appearance, together with the puerile 
ideas which would be thus suddenly unmasked, must undoubted- 
ly cause many a man of genius to blush, for having introduced his 
contributions to the world under so disreputable an attire. 

May not the different sciences exist and flourish, without con- 
verting their lists into obituaries of former generations, and thus 
rendering the names of those, who may perlmps have aided in their 
advancement, a present stumbling block to oppose their further 
progress ? May not euphonious sounds be now laid aside as gau- 
dy ornaments ; or is abstruseness still indispensable, to shade its 
glare from the multitude, in order the more powerfully to excite 
ttkeiv admiration. The reverberating Greek, or the manly lan- 
guage of ancient Italy, may delight the ear of the uninitiated ; but it 
must in this instance be recollected, that like a tale often repeated, 
they speedily lose their pleasing effect ; while every syllable of 
which such borrowed sounds may be composed, becomes a per- 
manent burthen on the memory, serving in no instance, that I am 
aware of, to perpetuate in the mind a single necessary idea. 

Although, according to Lavosier*s system, we now possess a 
regular and simple arrangement of the names of chemical com- 
pounds ; still, it does not appear that he has been able to extend 
his plan to the simple substances. Yet even amongst these ono 
may trace some attempt at regularity : as, for instance, we aio 

* Thns, even Greenine and Blueine exhibit a somewhat contemptible 
uppearance when examined in a native dishabile, 
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made aware^ by meaiif of the tenoination^ that oxygen belongs 
to the order gases ; and that potasium is a metal. In roineralo- 
gy again^ the information communicated is even more slight ; for 
one can only understand in consequence of the common termina- 
tion ' ite^' that the substance forms a portion of the mineral king* 
dom. In no other branchy however^ of Zoologry^ or Botany, ia 
there the smallest attempt obseirable, of communicating any re- 
gnal connected train of information ; and in consequence of this, 
die word Parkinsonian which now represents a genus of plants, 
would be likewise equally well suited as a name for a family of 
shells, a tribe of insects, reptiles, fish, birds, or quadrupeds. 

The individual therefore, who endeavours to introduce a system 
of Nomenclature into either of the latter sciences, will possess one 
advantage in the commencement of his undertaking ; for akhougfa 
he may have to surmount the inertinm derived from general usage, 
he has not to overturn any established system, since there is none 
at present in existence. Now it will be readily admitted, that the 
greatest difficulty, in constructing a particular system of Nomencla* 
ture, will be met with in that science, in which the largest num- 
ber of specimens have been collected. It may consequently be 
reasonably expected, that if such an arrangement can be success- 
fully adopted to this science (Botany), it will require but slight 
modification, in order to render it equally applicable to all the 
others. Uuder this impression, my subsequent observations shall 
be directed chiefly to Botany, avoiding^ as far as possible, the use 
of such technical phrases as might tend to restrict my remarks ex- 
clusively to that science. I shall therefore proceed to examine into 
the cause producing this distinction. 

On It first examination of what might be requisite for the forma- 
tion of a regular system of nomenclature, one would be apt to 
believe, that this desideratum had been fully supplied, when ait 
individual, ivho might in one country discover a new chemical 
substance, mineral, plant, insect, or other animal, should he 
enabled by means of the system to give toil the self-same appelr 
tation thcd: another htdividucd, having no communication with 
the first, would have assigned to it, had he discovered its cohort-' 
ner in any other part o/ the world. There are many, I doubt 
not, who will at once condemn such an attempt, however desinb- 
ble its success, as being almost absurd, and its execution imprac- 
ticable ; I believe, nevertheless, I shall be able in the course of 
these pages to prove, not only that such a system was perfectly 
practicable, but that it could be likewise reduced to simple and 
easy regulations. 

Besides, however, the particular property detailed in the above 
definition, there would soon appear to be other qualifications neces- 
sary, to sanction its general adoption, as well as to insure its 
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]>enimne&t duTation. In order to appceciate sonie of tbese> let ilie 
student proceed to tbe examination of aLinnasan garden, for the. 
purpose of making himself practically acquainted with the names 
and external appearance of the specimens contained in it. After 
having partially completed this lesson^ we shall transfer him to 
another garden, where the same plants are indiscriminately com- 
bined^ requiring him to give to each its respective appellation. 
He will irequently inform yon that ha recollects a particular plant, 
but that he has completely forgotten its name ; in other words^ he^ 
can describe to you its exact situation in the Linnaean garden, that 
it stands next such a plant, in such a class and order ; but that 
every effort, to recall its scientific name to his memory, is alto- 
gether ineffectual. 

Again, after having made himself familiar with the arrangement, 
external appearance, and sci^itific names of the plants, as above, 
let him, after a certain lapse of time, examine how far each of these 
respectively have remained impressed upon his recollection. He 
will still find, that he retains a more distinct idea, both of the situ- 
ation in which the plant may have been studied, as well as its ex- 
ternal appearance, than he does with regard to its name ; and 
consequently, there must be, not only a greater difficulty in acquilr- 
ing the artificial part of the science than the natural, but also, there 
must be a greater difficulty in retaining the same in the recollec- 
tion, after this previous labour has been surmounted. Now, these 
remarks are found to be directly the reverse, when they are appli- 
ed to chemical compounds. Here, although these already amount 
to a considerable number, the mind experiences but little compa- 
rative trouble in acquiring the names, and in permanently record- 
ing them in the memory ; indeed, were their numbers tripled or 
quadrupled, I do not conceive that the difficulty of remembering 
them, would be by any means thereby proportionally increased. 

In the first effort of memory, to register a name or fact, the mind 
is principally brought into action ; and it proceeds to accomplish 
its purpose by means of a connected succession of ideas, similar 
to the progressive links of a chain. This is universally the case, 
however imperfect may be the dependence of each upon its pre- 
decessor, the train never being altogether interrupted. When the 
impression on the memory has been rendered thoroughly perfect, 
it no longer requires the aid of this ideal chain, or indeed of the 
mental faculties ; for memory can continue to act almost, or alto^ 
gethcTf spontaneotisly. Thus, after a child has been taught, by 
daily practice, to repeat a series of prayers, it at length requires 
during the act of recital, a very considerable effort of the mind, to 
direct it to the subject recited ; on the contrary, the mind, during 
the interval, is almost constantly fixed upon a totally different 
train of thought ; while the act of recital, whether internal or oral, 
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caUtfor no more powerful mental volition tban woqU be i 
M17 to continue tfie individual in the effort of walking. 

When the several links in the ideal chain are siinUar^ and their 
connection intimate^ the mind experiences but little comparative 
difficulty in impressing on the memory an extensive collection of 
focts or names ; whereas^ when the reverse is the case^ not only 
is the first labour greatly increased, but also the impression form- 
ed speedily becomes obliterated'^. As examples of this, one may 
observe the facility with which an individual, after having acquired 
the nine numerals, can proceed to give names to continued num- 
bers. He will be likewise soon enabled to continue such a series, 
as 2, 4, 6, 8, &c., or 3, 6, 9, 12, &c., without almost any men- 
tal effort ; but what difficultly will he experience in reciting an 
extended series of irregular numbers, such as 2, 7, 5, 1, 3, 6, &c. 
and how quickly will it afterwards be forgotten. Now the first 
instance quoted, is applicable to the names of chemical com- 
pounds, whereas, the irregular series of numbers may be consi- 
dered a tolerably just representation of the existing nomenclature 
of Botany, as well as that of the different branches of Zoology. 
There is here neither line of connection betwixt the specimen and 
the name, or betwixt one name and another. True, there aie 
many amongst the latter, having reference to some quality inhe- 
rent in the plant or animal ; but it is likewise necessary, that the 
same property should proceed directly through the list of names 
or divisions, otherwise it is useless. Thus, if one animal receives 
its name from its color, another from its place of residence, and a 
third from its habits, there would be no direct chain of connection 
between these ; and therefore the difficulty of first impressing them 
in the memory, and of retaining them after such impression has 
been accompUshed, is consequently proportionally increased. 

In this last case, the mind endeavours to supply the defect by 
an ideal chain of its own construction. Now, when the impression 
has either been incomplete, or has been obliterated by time, this is 
again required to assist it ; and its purpose is still affected, by 
recalling the original succession of ideas, by means of which the 
previous impression had been first formed on the memory. It is, 
accordingly, during this process, that the simple and closely con- 
nected succession of ideas becomes chiefly important In this in- 
stance, the chain presents itself to the imagination with but little 

* When written characters were unknown, or little resorted to, historical 
facts required to be banded down to posterity by means of oral traditions; 
and in consequence of these having been delivered in poetry, posterity has 
been greatly indebted, both for their number and their accuracy. Poetry 
is less easily corrupted, and more easily recollected than prose, because 
when the impression on the memory has become partially obscured, it may 
be again refreshed, through the ideal associations afforded by the rhyme. 
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eDmpanfive mental effort, bearing along with it the necessafy, 
ideas, facts^ or names ; whereas^ if the chain is composed of varioaa. 
qualities of ideas^ unharmoniously connected together^ it first be- 
comes difficult, and then impossible^ to reproduce either the ideal , 
chain, or the facts or names which were required to be revived in 
the recollection. Hence, therefore, in addition to our first defini- 
tion, the name ought to be connected with the most simply con- 
structed chain of ideas; in order to assist the mind, in the first 
instance, to impress it on the memory ; and secondly to assist in 
reproducing the same impression, when time or accident has 
occasioned its being partially obliterated. 

In the commencement of a science, when but few specimens, 
compared with their total number, have been collected, it has al- 
ways hitherto been the custom to arrange these, according to what 
is considered to be the order of nature or the line of creation. 
Now this is done when our acquaintance with the extent and 
qualities xif its contents is most imperfect ; accordingly, after the 
limits of these divisions have been defined, when a new specimen 
is discovered, belonging apparently to the order of nature, but 
not included in the definition, it becomes necessary, either to alter 
the definition, or to depart from this assumed natural order. The 
reverse of this must likewise occur, when the new specimen is in- 
cluded in the first definition, but does not apparently belong to the 
same^iatural order. In the latter case, it also becomes necessary, , 
either to construct a new definition, or to class together incongru- 
ous specimens. Hence, in all those sciences similarly arranged,. . 
and in which the total number of specimens remain undiscovered> 
there is a continued call for a change of system, owing to the irregu- 
larities of the previous one becoming gradually more obvious and 
absurd. 

It is evident, that classification is intended to register in the 
memory the different constituents of a given science ; and for the 
reasons before assigned, we ought to endeavour to accomplish this 
by the simplest possible process. Let us suppose that an indivi- 
dual has arranged a new science ; and that after a small moiety of 
specimens has been procured, he proceeds to classify them, as in 
the Linnsean system, according to what he considers to be the 
order of nature. In doing this, he must assume an evident ab- 
surdity ; since h^ takes for granted, that he possesses a thorough 
acquaintance with the order in which the Divinity created these. 
On completing his task however, the new-formed system may look 
e;Ktreroely beautiful, and its regularity may serve to excite the 
wonder and admiration of the world. But presently new specimens 
are discovered, tending to confuse this arrangement; others con- 
tinue to follow, bearing proofs of the inaccuracy of first ideas, 
iHTiginating in confined views; and at length the whole becomes a . 
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cliaotie collectioii, in Vf}ach eren the inclination towards a natural 
order can with difficolty be recognised. 

In this state, if we assame, that it is a second time arranged^ ac- 
cording to what may be considered the order of nature, the same 
effect must again and again occur ; because we have founded our 
system upon an evidently erroneous basis. There does not exist 
in nature any divisions such as we endeavour to establish by 
means of our definitions ; but each constituent glides into its suc- 
cessor, by varied, yet scarce perceptible gradations. It is only 
at the commencement of a science that man conceives he hiui 
discovered such distinct breaks as to enable him to construct those 
pleasing but ephemeral systems. He seems to me, in this state^ 
like the young mariner, when first hailing with delight the cheer- 
ing view of a distant unknown shore. He begins by tracing a 
number of pale blue islands, distinctly and widely separated from 
each other ; but, as he approaches nearer, others are observed 
gradually bursting from the horizon, and occupying the interven- 
ing spaces ; until at length the whole are found to form one ex- 
tended and unbroken coast. 

Yet, were our faculties even sufficiently acute, so as to enable 
us to explore the order in which the Divinity has arranged a 
minute portion of the creation, it would not therefore necessarily 
follow, that this should be the simplest mode of becoming gener- 
ally acquaintad with the constituents composing it. On the con- 
trary, we are led to believe, that each portion of the universe 
depends so intimately on the whole, that without a perfect know- 
ledge of that whole, any part studied separately, would, most pro- 
bably, appear to us extremely intricate. But why should we be 
restricted to these visionary arrangements ? Why can we not 
construct others, whose principles may be more accurate and their 
bases more durable, than those whose first striking beauty and 
regularity have hitherto tended to mislead our judgment? 

Suppose that we were unfettered with a necessity of pursuing 
an arrangement according to any pre-supposed order, and that hav- 
ing a number of articles before us (say one million), each of which 
were possessed of qualities differing from the other, we should be 
required to arrange them so, that any particular individual might 
be selected from the whole> by the quickest and simplest process. 
Now, on reflection it will appear, that the above problem resolves 
itself into dividing or continuing to divide, the whole quantify 
until the remainder be unity, by such divisors, that tneir smn 
total shall amount to the smallest possible number. Accordingly , 
by continuing to halve, quarter, &c. the given sum, one million, 
that is, if we divide it constantly by 2, we arrive after 23 times 
division at unity as required. Here the sum total of the divisor 
amounts therefore to 46 ; whereas^ were we to increase the devisor 
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%, by (smbstituting a higher number^ we should likewise proportion- 
ally increase their sum total, until at length the divisor equalled 
that of the dividend^ when there could consequently be no division 
of the principal sum ; in other words, no classification could take 
place. 

We must accordingly select such permanent and intrinsic quali- 
ties, amobgst our specimens, as shall divide our million, in the first 
place, into two equal parts ; or if this cannot be accomplished ex- 
actly, we must approximate as near as possible towards it. The 
next step is to find a similar, intrinsic, and permanent quality, 
which shall bisect both this dividend and quotient; thirdly, an- 
other quality must be obtained, which shall again bisect both of 
these quotients and dividends ; the same process being continued^ 
or the nearest approximation made towards it, until either the 
quotient or remainder be unity. 

This, therefore, being the nearest possible approach towards a 
simple and speedy classific.ation, we are enabled by means of the 
problem to estimate th^ comparative states of perfection of the 
existing systems in the natural sciences. We have however 
assumed, that the whole Qumber of the million are at once sub- 
initted to our inspection ; but let us now suppose, that we have 
before us only a moiety of these, or say 20,000 of indiscriminately 
selected specimens. In this case, having discovered such a per- 
manent and intrinsic quality as shall divide our present specimens 
into two equal parts, we are assured, by means of the doctrine of 
chances, that we likewise approximate, as near as in our power, 
towards bisecting the whole million. When, therefore, we are 
called on to arrange a science, in which only a moiety of the whole 
number of specimens has been discovered, it only becomes neces- 
sary to pursue the course described in the problem, in order that 
our resulting system may be rendered as durable as possible, 
considering the limited state of our information. 

As we kive observed, that the number 2 is the best divisor we 
can employ for the purposes of classification, I would beg, in the 
next place, to call attention to some of its peculiar properties. 
Whenever a higher n^mber than 2 is employed as a divisor, as 
for instance 4 ; that is, when our specimens are divided into four 
classes, each of them must be distinguished by its own proper 
line of demavkation or definition. This however, requires two 
assumptions ; first, that all the divisions are similar, as inMonan- 
dria, Diandria, &c. ; and secondly, that the whole quantity of spe- 
cimens should be submitted at once for our examination. Suppose, 
however, that all those four divisors were dissimilar ; the first de- 
pending on color, the second on fracture, &c. as in Tetrandri», 
Tetradynamia, Decandria, Monadelpbia, &c., then eadb of them 
will require to be diistinguished by a particular line of deouurk»* 
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tion from every separate class ; and consequently, under suck 
circumstances^ the number of lines of demarkation must increase, 
in the ratio of the squares of the number of classes or divisors 
that may have been employed. Again^ when the whole number 
of specimens are not submitted to our observation, and their total 
amount remains unknown, should we attempt a general classifica- 
tion with the number 4 as our divisor, we must likewise institute a 
neutral class, as in the case of Griptogamia, for all those speci- 
mens, which do not come within the line of demarkation of any of 
the definitions. This neutral class must therefore evidently cu:^ 
cumulcUe disproportionally to each of the other classes ; since its 
ratio of increase must correspond directly with the number of 
divisors, and unth the number of specimens remaining undisco^ 
vered. 

If however we make use of the divisor 2, and even assume 
that the units composing it are dissimilar, the lines of demarka- 
tion, or the number of definitions may still be reduced to two. 
Now, as our object is to simplify as far as in our power, why 
might we not make use of one single line of demarkation between 
the two divisions ? This would at once reduce our specimens to 
positive and negative quantities, and by the same means the neutral 
class, above mentioned, would be thereby rendered unnecessary. 
The existence or non-existence of a certain train of facts, is one of 
the most direct and powerful methods of classification that we can 
employ ; yet however simple the proposed plus and minus ar- 
rangement may appear, we should imagine on examining the 
present systems of Zooloogy, that some serious obstacle had been 
met with to prevent its application, since I believe, there is scarce 
an instance to be found of its having hitherto been practised. 
Yet why should we stop here ? As we are desirous of arriving 
at unity in classification by the quickest and simplest process, we 
can still advance some degree further towards our object ? I have 
heretofore employed the term line of demarkation, because, in the 
Natural Sciences, a definition is made up of more than one term ; 
in other words, a specimen must possess more than one peculiar 
quality, and sometimes a great variety of dissimilar ones are re- 
quired, in order to admit of its belonging to a particular division. 
' Now, why should we not cause the division to depend upon one 
isolated fact, and thereby reduce this line to a single point? By 
the same means, in addition to the objects sought for, namely 
quickness and simplicity in arrangement, we should likewise ar- 
rive at a greater degree of certainty, I have before observed, 
that each quality of natural specimens glides into its successor, 
by scarce perceptible gradations ; each fact, contained in the defi- 
nition, must therefore be continually varying in intensity, and 
consequently, when two different individuals are called on to gi^e 
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a verdict upon mare than one point, ectch of which vary without 
Hmit, the chcmces of their verdicts coinciding, will be inversely 
proportioned to the number of such points. 

Ooe would imagine^ from the general silence on the 9ubject> that 
the present systems of arrangpment were sufficiently correct, and 
that there was scarce a possibility of misapplying the definitions 
Trhich are employed to separate the respective classes. This^ how- 
ever, is very far from being the case ; indeed there is not one in 
which a very considerable degree of nncertainty does not prevail 
through its details, as is manifested in the difference of classifica- 
tion of similar specimens by different individuals. Were any one, 
in the habit of classing specimens, solely by means of those defi- 
nitions, and unassisted by other associations, sufficiently candid to 
confess the truth, he would assure you that he was very frequent- 
ly at a loss, and that he felt altogether dissatisfied, in a large pro- 
portion of instances, with the decision he was obliged to form. A 
specimen is discovered with the joint properties of two different 
classes, or it may be possessed of some intermediate betwixt them ; 
also, it may agree with one definition in one point and with ano- 
&er in another. In any of these cases, different individuals, separate- 
ly arranging such specimens, will place them in different divisions ; 
and consequently, general confusion, along with an useless mul- 
tiplication of nomenclature, must be the unavoidable result. Now, 
although this has all along been perfectly obvions, no attempt has 
been made to increase this certainty, by regulating the decision of 
individuals, when the properties of specimens, as required in the 
definitions, are either obscure or doubtful. 

The division by 2, as I have already stated, would in a great 
measure remedy the defect ; but even in this case, numberless 
instances must still occur in which a degree of doubt will be attach- 
ed to the decision. I would therefore propose the following sim- 
ple but effectual method, as a general and invariable rule : When 
the divisor is 2, let the positive class possess a superiority over 
that of the negative ; and generally , let ecuih higher division, in 
any list, possess a superiority over the lower. In other words, 
the positive quantity being superior to the negative, whenever a spe- 
cimen is discovered, whose properties in the smallest degree come 
under the positive definition, it should be arranged with that class^ 
no matter how much nearer, according to the opinion of the indi- 
vidual, it might chance to assimilate with the negative division. 
Also, generally, each class or division in any of the branches of 
Natural History, should possess a similar superiority over its suc- 
cessor, according to some established and recognised order. 

I would earnestly desire to call attention to this and the preced-^ 
ing rule, impressed with the conviction, that their adoption would 
Hot only prove beneficial and important; but also, that they would 
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mltimately be foond more extensively applicable^ than even the 
field of ooT present inquiry. For the completion of our proposed 
object, however^ they may be considered as almost indispensable* 
Tms is, to simplify and establish a general systematic nomencla- 
ture in science. Nor can this be accomplished without^ in the first 
place, rendering as determinate as possible our methods of ar- 
rangement, by which our nomenclature must in all cases be divid- 
ed. But let us now refer to the existing states of certain systems 
of classification, in order to observe the application of some of the 
above principles. 

We shall first select for this purpose, one which 1 conceive^ 
may be reckoned the most simple and determinate, of any that has 
yet been constructed; it is the alphabetical arrangement of words^ 
as is observed in the dictionaries of different languages. This is 
an instance in which all the specimens or subjects are known, 
namely all the simple sounds, and the employment of the neutral 
division is in consequence here rendered unnecessary. The object 
in view is to class all the simple and compound sounds according 
as they form words, and from 30 to 40,000 are generally thereby- 
arranged, in so simple a form, that it would almost appear to be a 
misapplication of the term, to denominate this a scientific classifica- 
tion. It must however be admitted, that an approximation even 
to a similar degree of simplicity, is at present, a desideratum of 
the utmost importance to the further progress of Natural History* 
The separation, indeed, cannot in this instance be advantageously 
performed by means of the divisor 2 ; but the succession of the 
letters being so deeply impressed on the memory, recur to it in 
their proper order with facility, serving at the same time, as one 
of the most powerful ideal chains that is employed, for the purpose 
of registering a given subject in the recollection. Each definition 
is here reduced to a single point, in a manner similar to that of the 
positive and negative quantities, although practice prevents our 
observing, in this case, the mental process required for pursuing 
the order of classification ; and little would be wanting to render it 
completely determinate, were orthography reduced to settled rules, 
instead of depending, as now, upon custom or on derivation, which 
last is merely the custom of foreign or ancient nations. It may 
perhaps appear, on a first and casual view, that by constructing a 
similar alphabetical arrangement of the names, we should have at 
once accomplished the object we required. Now this would real- 
ly be the case with regard to the names ; but as these are totally 
detached from the specimens, having in rare instances the most 
distant relation to diem, and in still rarer, carrying along with 
them any continued train of connection, we should by this 
means, only have succeeded in arranging a series of labels, leav- 
ing the specimens to which they belonged, in the exact situation 
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we found them ; or in other words, in general and complete 
confasion. 

It is evident, that in any of the sciences in which classification 
is required, all the divisions after the first-class words, such as 
Botany, Mineralogy, Chemistry, or the like, ought to be similar to 
one another ; each subordinate being governed by its predecessor, 
in conjunction with its own co-partners. Whatever general rules 
are therefore applicable to one division must be consequently 
equally so to the whole ; and whenever this line of connection is 
departed from in any division, it thereby becomes independent ; 
and however minute it may be, similkr by this means, to the ori- 
ginal class words. Retaining the above remark in our recollec- 
tion, we shall next proceed to inquire into the properties of the 
Linnaean system of Botany. This is divided into five divisions, un- 
der the respective names of classes, orders, sub-divisions, genera, 
species, and varieties ; the third is however scarcely recognised, 
and the fifth is but little resorted to, for the purpose of register- 
ing newly discovered specimens. The classes are twenty-four 
in number. Now, I have already observed, that had we a million 
of subjects to arrange, and employed the divisor 2 constantly^ 
we should arrive at unity after 23 times division. Here, however, 
we have 24 classes to commence with, about the same number of 
orders, along with an unlimited amount of sub-divisions, genera, 
and species, in order to divide one-tenth of the above, or 
100,000 specimens. 

Instead of all those 24 classes being regular and successive, we 
•find no less than six dissimilar divisions amongst them ; thusMo- 
nandria to Polyandria are similar to one another, but dissimilar to 
all the rest ; next Didynamia to Tetradynamia ; also Monadelphia 
to Polydelphia; then comes Syngenesia and Gynandria, which am 
respectively dissimilar to all the others. Again, Monoecia to Po- 
ly gamia are similar to one another, but dissimilar to all the rest; 
Polygamia here forming what may be reckoned a neutral class to 
the two preceding : while Cryptogamia, the sixth dissimilar division, 
becomes a general neutral class, and serves as a receptacle for all 
residual or unarrangeable materials. By this means the same 
intricacy is produced, as would be occasioned by dividing the 
whole number by 2 for six successive times ; and yet without any 
of its advantages, since the divisions exhibit here no relative pro- 
portion whatever in point of numbers. Now, in the first or high- 
est divisions of any science, we have it always in our power to 
render them tolerably equal ; but in the instance under consider- 
ation, the above does not appear to have been deemed an object 
of the slightest importance. Thus, the first four classes contain 
about an equal quantity of specimens with the fifth ;. the seventh 
and ninth respectively only contain one-fiftietkof the same, whUe 
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it wonld require nearly the sum of the seven succeeding classes 
to the fifth, in order to equal the number of its contents. The 
advantages we derive therefore from the classes are chiefly to be 
attributed to the employment of the neutral divisions, thereby ar* 
ranging the whole of the known and unknown specimens, and 
preventing the unlimited increase of classes with an accompany* 
ing unlimited nomenclature. It must be hkewise conceded to 
the genius of the founder of the system, that the definitive marks 
npon which the divisions depend, have been generally selected 
from the most important and invariable portions of the specimens ; 
and that the definitions are themselves confined to as few points 
as the number of dissimilar divisions will possibly admit of. 

We next come to the orders, or second division. These are m 
most respects similar, both in point of advantages and disadvan- 
tages, to those of the first division; the defects^ however, which 
have been remarked in the latter, and which were there but slight- 
ly observable^ are now sufficiently apparent, and would proceed 
in an increasing ratio were we to continue to practise the same 
system of subdivision. Passing over the inequality of the nn am- 
bers of their contents, as is observed in the first regular division 
• of the classes from Monandria to Polyandria, we arrive at the 
dissimilar order Gymnospermia. This is rendered indispensa- 
bly necessary, on account of Didynamia being a dissimilar class ; 
in consequence of which, the Latter now becomes virtually as in- 
dependent of the others, in all subsequent rules and divisions, as 
takes place in any of the larger and dissimilar divisions of Natn- 
ral History. Here, therefore, at the very commencement, and 
when we have only reached the second division, the great varie- 
ty of dissimilar orders originating in dissimilar classes, renders k 
sufficiently obvious, that it would be impracticable to carry this 
plan of division, with regularity, to a much greater extent"^. The 

* Although ray remarks are intended to be completely general and un- 
confined to any particular branch of Natural History, it may serve as aa 
illustration of the reasons contained in the previous pages, to offer the fol- 
lowing proposal, for the improvement of certain of the classes and orders. 
Suppose that the class Didynamia was amalgamated with Tetrandria, and 
again subdivided by the proper orders of the latter. It is evident that in 
this case, should we find it necessary to separate the two, and that this co«,ld 
only be judiciously performed by the course adopted in the class Didyna- 
mia, we should be enabled to effect a similar arrangement, through the 
-operation of the third order, or subdivisions. By this measure, one dissi- 
milar class with its dissimilar orders would be got rid of, while the 
same genera and species would be ultimately reproduced, if required, 
by merely causing a small alteration in the arrangement of the subdivi- 
sions. Now, if this is admitted, the class Tetradynamia could, by the 
same method, be made to constitute a portion of Hexandria ; its orders 
remaining regular, and its subdivisions only requiring a little revisal. 
Upon the same principle also Monadelphia, Diadelphia, and Polydel- 
phia might be dispensed with, serving respectively to increase the classes 
Dodecandria and Polyandria ; Hexandria and Polyandria. Again, by 
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chief benefit indeed rMulting from the orders, is in consequence of 
the neutral class, by which their numbers become limited ; they 
being so contrived as to include within their definitions, both 
the discovered and undiscovered specimens. 

With the division of orders may be said to terminate the Lin- 
n^an system, and from this point the whole rapidly degenerates 
into the utmost confusion. The subdivisions are, as I have alrea- 
dy remarked, scarcely recognised ; indeed they possess few pre- 
tensions to be so, on account of their general irregularity ; separate- 
ly, they have received no names similar to those of the foregoing 
divisions. Their definitions are likewise arranged without any rule, 
and only resorted to, when the superior division happens to be 
larger than ordinary ; while no attempt is observable, nor the 
slightest desire indicated, of forming a similar succession of sub<- 
divisions throughout the different orders. The only advantage to 
which they cau lay claim, results, as in the orders, from the em- 
ployment of the neutral division : for they are also constructed, so 
as to include the whole number of specimens, and therefore, no 
new ones can be constituted, according to the will or caprice of 
individuals. * 

We have now arrived at the most important of the divisions, the 
genera, since it is to them that the principal portion of the name 
has been appended. On examination, we find them in as complete 
A state of confusion, as they could well be; and were 1 called on 
to define the present meaning of the term genus, I would de- 
nominate it, a division of the orders or sub-dimsions, by means of 
definitions y constructed without the slightest vestige of regularity, 
according to the fancy of different individuals, who have tht€S 
grouped them from some ideal resemblance or dissimilarity, 
which could be subjected to no established rule. We are likewise 
here deprived of the benefit of the neutral division, and hence new 
genera are constantly starting ioto existence, under the denomina- 
tion of Jobsouias, &,c. the original creations of those, who have 
discovered specimens of doubtful or undefined characters, and who 

the institution of a regalar neutral class which should have no sta- 
mens, along with a neutral order without pistils, provided we could give 
at the same time a plausible account of what we understand by the class 
Cryptogamia, we should succeed in abolishing the classes Monoecia, Dice- 
cia, and Polygamia, along with Gynandria. By means of this, the male 
and female plants would be arranged under different classes ; the former 
occupying its proper place in the regular classes, its particular.constitution 
being indicated by its belonging to a neutral order ; whereas, the latter 
would belong to the neutral class, and its relation to the male would be 
indicated through the joint influence of its orders and subdivisions. We 
should thus have a succession of regular classes and orders, with the ex- 
ception of the compound class Syngenesia, and the obscure class Crypto* 
gamia, in both of which some new organization would be attended with 
manifest advantage. 
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Jmurt adopted this mode of registering, in the books of science, 
the debt doe to them by the public. 

The definitions are generally made up of three or four dissimilar 
pomts. Now, it is evident, that the more points that are required 
-to be present, (he smaller must be the number of specimens con- 
tained within that particular genus ; and should the same course 
be persisted in, the larger must be the number of genera, and the 
greater the chances of confusion, in consequence of obscurity oc- 
curring in any one of the points so employed. The proportion 
in the above instance, will likewise be found to proceed, in the 
enormous ratio of the squares of the sum of such points. Suppose, 
however, we had at length come to the laudable resolution, of 
preventing a further increase to the number of genera, by the 
institution of the neutral class; although we still continued to re- 
tain the four dissimilar points, which composed our definition. We, 
therefore, should have in this case, to form fifteen neutral classes for 
each genus so instituted ; or in other words the square of the sum 
of the points minus one, that being the amount of variations which 
can possibly take place amongst that number of points. 

The genera being arranged according to no established order, 
their classification becomes similar in a great measure, to the indis- 
criminate registering of individual specimens ; and consequently, 
when it is required to be ascertained to which genus a given spe- 
cimen may belong, the whole of the genera composing the order 
or sub-division must be ransacked, before we can settle with accu- 
racy, the division to which it ought most properly to be posted. 
In this respect, the genera closely correspond with the next class, 
the species, which may perhaps be improperly denominated a 
scientific division ; since it is merely a minute register of the units 
composing the genera, arranged generally accidentally, or accord- 
ing to the order in which these may have been first discovered. 
The consequence is, that on account of the total want of a systema- 
tic division, along with an established order of arrangement, the 
most minute and extended details in these descriptions, are rendered 
indispensable; while the greater proportion must become altogether 
unnecessary, so soon as a ray of truth has been able to penetrate 
the clouds, with which this, and the sister sciences are at present 
surrounded. 

We have before remarked, that the principal name of a specimen 
is attached to the genera ; and we have also recognised as an 
axiom,that as all subdivisions of classes, after the first class-word, 
are, or ought to be similar, whatever general rules are applicable 
to one, are, or ought to be, likewise applicable to the whole. 
Hence, therefore, the word Parkinsonia ought to bear the same re- 
ference to the genus of that name, as does Monandria to its respec- 
tive class ; and small as this step may at first appear, it will ulti- 
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mately be observed^ to constitute an important basis for tbe foonda* 
tion of a regular and systematic nomenclature. We shall next 
assume^ as a self-evident proposition^ that the name should present 
some fact or quality in the class or specimen ; since the opposite 
idea is so clearly absurd^ that it would be an useless waste of ar- 
g^umenty to attempt its refutation. With the above premises^ we 
are at last prepared for the solution of the highly important pro- 
blem^ viz. what is the property, in a given specimen, which is to- 
be selected, for the purpose ofbecmningitsname? It is clear^ that 
vre must settle this point in a satisfactory manner, previous to an 
examination of the merits of the languages in which we are to ex- 
press the idea> after it has been so discovered ; namely^ whether we 
should choose for this purpose a modem language, such as French^ 
English, Dutch, Russian, or Celtic ; or whether we ought not ra- 
ther to give a preference to the ancientjanguages, such as Greeks 
Latin, Hebrew, Arabic, Sunscrit, &Cr 

We shall again assume, that we have fixed on this same point 
by which the name is to be determined. We may select, for this 
purpose, the class Monandria, and we shall suppose, that having 
discovered a blue color prevailing throughout its contents, we ac- 
cordingly have affixed to it the name of Iodine. The first obser- 
vation Uiat here presents itself relates to the ideal chain before, 
mentioned ; for having now selected the point of color for the 
name, if we desire to render the whole throughout either successive 
or determinate, we must restrict ourselves to the same description 
of points, for the appellations of the remaining number of the 
classes. But it is evident that we have given ourselves and others, 
in this instance, a great deal of unnecessary trouble ; since the 
class Monandria is separated from that of Diandria, not by means 
of its color, but from the number of stamens ; by this means, there- 
fore, after having formed our systematic division by one point, or 
set of points, we should have immediately proceeded to register it 
in the memory by means of another. 

Now, we Imve here taken for granted, that the points, on which 
the division or classification depends, coincide in every respect, 
with that which has been selected to constitute the name ; in other 
words, that the blue color pervades the whole, and only the whole 
of the class Monandria. But to discover two such points amongst 
known and unknown specimens, is, as a general rule, altogether 
as impossible, as to find two leaves, which in every respect cor- 
respond with one another. We are consequently left to choose be- 
tween two alternatives ; we may either give a false name to those 
specimens in which the points do not coincide, or we must give 
two or more names to the same class or division. Should we 
prefer the former, attaching to the specimen a name which ought 
not to belong to it;^ the mind would soon cease to recognise in it. 
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tbe original signifieation of the term ; nor woald it inqaire, in tke 
instance above proposed, as to wliether tbe plant was blue or red ; 
but would ascribe to it, its true signification in this particular ex- 
ample, namely^ that the class was possessed of only one stamen. 

But this proposal must be altogether incompatible wifb the idem 
of constructing a regular, systematic^ and determinate nomencla- 
ture ; and it must consequently be rejected. We should therefore 
be <rf>liged to adopt the latter ; or in other words, the blue color 
not being found an invariable quality pervading the whole class 
Monandria, we should require to assign to it different appella- 
tions^ such as those of Iodine^ Chlorine, &c. Now it is obvioas, 
that we here form divisions of this class, by means of the point 
color ; in a similar manner to what is effected, through the num- 
ber of the pistils, in the second division, or ordevs ; the name be- 
coming thereby, the representative of the point contained in the 
definition. Hence, therefore, no other point, save that of the num- 
ber of stamens, can be so properly selected, to constitute the 
name of the class Monandria ; and generally, the point taken to 
represent the name of a given division, in any science, muH bs 
selected from one or other of those composing its definition. 

Accordingly, the names of the genera Haselquistia, M^sseracli- 
midia, Scheuchzeria, &c. ought therefore to represent one or the 
whole number of points, composing their respective definitions. 
Now as one of the first objects proposed has been an increased 
degree of simplicity, we should be able greatly to reform these 
by merely halving, quartering them, &c., until we at length arriv- 
ed at a single letter each ; which single letter, would constitute an 
equally correct symbol, to represent the things required, namely, 
the point or points contained in their definitions, as the more ex^ 
tended names of Haselquistia, Messerschmidia, Scheuchzeria, &c. ; 
for the proper pronunciation of which, the articulating organs of 
the British islanders, have been somehow but imperfectly adopted. 

We shall therefore next assume, that we have selected the let- 
ters of the alphabet, so far as their numbers will admit, to repre- 
sent, in their proper order, the different genera, commencing with 
the class Monandria. For reasons which will speedily be appa- 
rent, we shall at first restrict ourselves to the consonants; that is, 
we shall give to the first genus, in the first order of Monandria, 
the name b, the second c, and so on. Now it is evident, that we 
have by this means obtained a perfect ideal chain^ perhaps one of 
the most perfect that can be constructed : we have likewise select- 
ed the simplest appellation in our possession ; since an alphabet is 
understood to be the eventual result of an analysis of sounds, after 
having been reduced to their lowest denominations. Here the let- 
ter h, would serve to represent all the points contained in the 
definition of the finst genus, in the class Monandria; and by f»* 
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calling this name, the mind must entertain a distinct or confused 
idea of the division registered in the memory ; firsts in proportion 
to the regular and successive arrangement of such points ; and se- 
condly, in proportion to the regular and successive arrangement 
of the division named. 

By the above plan^ however, it may be observed, that we have 
been attempting to record the units of genera, as if they were 
several class-words ; and totally independent on any higher divi- 
sion, such as the subdivisions, orders, and classes. We shall 
here refer to Lavosier's system of Chemistry, for the purpose of 
investigating this subject Through means of his arrangement, 
we clearly understand that the joint words ^' Sulphurite of Iron" 
represent a certain combination of Sulphur with Iron ; the name 
being determinate so far as it is compound ; while some idea of 
the nature of the salt presents itself to the imagination, from our 
previous acquaintance with the nature of the simple substances en* 
tering into its composition. We are however prevented from pro* 
ceeding further in this our analogy ; for if we examine the names 
of these two simple substances, with the exception of their termi- 
nations, we should be obliged to consider them as equally objec- 
tionable with the generality of those, which have been introduced 
into Botany. Now, if we observe the name Monandria Monogy- 
nia, it may be perceived, that it is similar, in its respective sci- 
ence, to die name of the salt which we have just mentioned ; so 
also is that of Rosa Gentifolia ; although perhaps, on a second ex- 
amination, the two last might be observed to indicate somewhat 
different qualities from those understood by the former. They, 
however, all agree in one most important point ; for each name 
describes, with greater or less degree of accuracy, the position of 
the specimen in the adopted system of classification. Let us 
therefore now employ the same method, in our construction of a 
determinate nomenclature ; that is, let each name describe, with 
an equal degree of accuracy to that employed in our previous 
arrangement, the exact position of the specimen in the esta^ 
blished system of classification. 

In order to carry the above into execution, we must first pro- 
ceed to reform the names of the classes and orders ; rendering 
them simple and successive, according to the method proposed 
with regard to the different genera. We shall accordingly assign 
to the classes the names of the capital consonants B, C, D, F, 
&G., agreeable to their respective rank in the Linnsean system ; we 
shall likewise attach to the orders, in the same manner, the names 
of the small vowels, a, e, i, o, &c. -, employing the double and 
diphthong letters when required, for the purpose of supplying the 
number that may be necessary. It will be obvious then, that the 
two letters, or the syllable ' Ba/ will by this means represent the 

K 
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^hole that 18 compreheaded by the more lengfibened espressietotif 
Monandria Monogynia ; nam^, 4hat the specimen belongs to liie 
first order of the first class. Let us neict assume, that die 8fil>- 
divisions have been properly established and recognised ; and also, 
that they are designated respectively by the letters 1, m, n, &o. 
We shall likewise give to the several species the same nanaes as 
those of the orders ; resorting to the employment of double letters, 
diphthongs, or even to consonants, wherever the higher numbers 
may be called for. Here thenefisfe the name ' Bid' will clearly 
represent the first subdivision of Monandria Monogynia ; and Bidfoa 
will equally represent the first species, in die first genus, in the 
first subdivision, in the first order of the first class of the Linnsean 
system. One point more yet requires to be determined ; name- 
ly, to what science this name may belong ; and we must dierafore 
append to it some tennination, such as * na,' or Balbana, in 
order to indicate its being the name of a plant, and to distinguish 
it from that of an animal or mineral. The name * Dombina' will 
in the same manner represent the third species of the second 
genus, in the second subdivision of Tetrandria Tetvagynia ; the 
termination * na' becoming the symbol of the class-word, iiidi«> 
eating thereby, its relation to the department of Botany. 

I have now, I trust, described with sufficient perspicuity, the 
method by which a simple, determinate, and successive system of 
nomenclature may be constructed; without, at the same time, 
attempting to conceal the difficulties which previously require to 
be surmounted. I conceive I have likewise satisfactorily demon* 
strated, that it was far fr6m chimerical the idea of constructing a 
plan of nomenclature, such, that an individual, tvho might in (me 
country discover a new chemical substance, Mineral, Plant, /91- 
sect, or other Animal, shoiddhe enabled, by means of the System, 
to give to it the self-same appellation that another individual, 
having no communication with the first, would have assigned to 
it, had he discovered its co-partner in any other part of the world. 
It therefore only remains for me to subjoin a few cursory remarks 
on some of the sciences, in order to shew the extensive applicatioA 
of several of those propositions which I have already had the honor 
to bring forward. 

It may perhaps appear somewhat strange, that my attention 
was first directed to' the foregoing reasoning on general systematic 
arrangement, not from its immediate application to the science of 
Botany, but in consequence of observing the unlimited differences 
which occur, in the decisions of separate judges, regarding legal 
interpretations. Allowing therefore, that mankind continued to 
entertain the idea, that right, law, and custom were, in some re- 
spects, nearly synonymous ; still, a simple and regular method of 
registering precedents would constitute an important deademtiin> 
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hotk 4er tb» pmrpose of IkciUtating tlie ftcqairement cf the legal 
profesfiiOM, and also to insure an moreased degree of certainty^ 
tfarov|;hout judicial proceedings. 

Tliis being an instance in which the mtmber and variety of tho 
wtbjects remain unknown^ it becomes consequently necessary to 
•employ the positive and negative method of division ; yet the advan<» 
iage to be derived from (his arrangement, would be greatly modi-* 
&ed, nnless at the same time accompanied with the other proposal 
of investing each higher term in the series, with a superiority over its 
successor. In other words, the case, by the first proposition, would 
become reduced (o the argumentum cruds ; while, by the effects 
of the second, the positive or defined side of the question would 
alone require to be accurately investigated. By this means also, a 
regular and determinate analysis would take place in each case 
submitted for decision; the succeeding iact being always influenced 
hy its predecessor, and the systematic division, whatever that may 
be, coustituting iuvariably the line of evidence. A judge there- 
fore, would only stand in need of common sense to direct his 
decisions, instead of requiring as now, a protracted attention to 
legal lore, until the mental faculties almost cease correctly to re- 
cognise the distinction existing betwixt truth and error. Legal 
language would also become brief and determinate ; each legal 
document, henceforth constituting a series of definitions, arranged 
in regular and successive order. 

In Mineralogy, a great variety of systems of classification have 
been attempted to be introduced ; each author generally producing 
one according to his own fancy ; nor does it appear, that any one of 
those origmal contrivances have exhibited much superiority over 
the other. The same evils, which have occurred in Botany, have 
likewise extended themselves to this science ; varieties have been 
elevated to ike rank of species ; and species to that of genera ; 
while the same absurd nomenclature has been adopted by those 
^ho may have been the foremost to call attention to their existence • 
At one time, it seems to have been anticipated, that the details of 
Crystalliology would have afibrded a determinate and simple mode 
of arrangement of its numerous specimens. Subsequent observa- 
tions, however, have now, I conceive, proved its inefficacy as a 
general divisor; since, although combinations of simple substances, 
in similar proportions, will exhibit after Crystallization, similar 
figures ; yet, the most minute differences in those proportions, occa- 
sion so extensive a difference in the characters of the Crystals, as to 
produce the widest separation amongst those substances, which evi- 
dently ought to be closely assimilated with one another. 

But why seek for other divisors, possessed as we are of the 
most certain and determinate ones, however neglected they may 
have hitheito b^en permitted to remain, by the admiceis of that 
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pfaatttom-— a aataral arrangeiDent? Although separated from it by 
our systematic division. Mineralogy must ever be intimately con- 
nected with Chemistry; if it should not eventually constitute one 
of its principal branches. Why not therefore arrange thespeci- 
mensy in the first place, as in Saline Compounds, according to the 
simple substances entering into their composition ; and making use 
of the more permanent discriminating marks now employed for the 
higher classes, in order to constitute divisors for the subordinate 
ones? The nomenclature should evidently be constructed upon 
principles similar to those proposed for Botany ; not according to 
that already introduced into Chemistry : since, as we have before 
observed, the names of the simple substances in this instance are, 
with the exception of their terminations, equally objectionable with 
those that have been adopted in the less determinate sciences. 
The nomenclature of Mineralogy, however, stands evidently most 
in need of reformation ; and in our attempt to accomplish this, it 
would likewise appear advisable to pave the way towards simi- 
lar improvements, in the more advanced science of Chemistry. 

As an aid or preliminary to Mineralogy, it would appear to me, 
that this science stood much in need of a regular system and no- 
menclature of colors ; the only one in existence being a miserable 
attempt on the part of Werner, which evidently evinces, that this 
industrious and learned individual could never have contemplated 
the possibility of constructing, either a determinate arrangement 
or nomenclature, in any of the departments of science. Since we 
possess, in this case, nearly the same data, as in the alphabetical 
arrangement before alluded to ; all the simple colors being given, 
while their compounds only require to be arranged ; no apology 
can therefore be alledged, for leaving the classification indefinite, 
and the nomenclature to the wayward fancies of individuals. 
Chemistry has already furnished us with those simple substances, 
of sufiiciently determinate qualities ; it is evident, that on the pro- 
portions being established, the same color may be produced by differ- 
ent individuals, whether the substances selected, should be in mass, 
powder, or in solution. 

Let the vowels therefore be made the symbols of these simple 
colors, arranging them so as to form words, according as their 
quantities may predominate ; or where their proportions are equal, 
let them take precedence, according to the order of those vowels, 
by which they may be respectively represented. The consonants, 
in the same manner, should represent respectively, either tenths or 
twentieths of proportional quantities, according as accuracy may 
be required ; or should it be deemed necessary to denote hun- 
dredth parts, two letters instead of one must be employed ; a ter- 
mination being in this case selected, indicating that the word so 
constructed^ is the representative of a color. At present the qaa> 
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lity of color forms but an imperfect definition for the discrimina- 
tion of different minerals^ the greater proportion being composed 
of more than one ; each of these being generally disunited^ and im- 
perceptibly shading into one another ; while no attempt has yet 
been made in our systems^ to establish the result of their combi* 
nations. A more important advantage would however be derived 
from a classification of colors, since a basis would thereby be pre- 
pared for the construction of a system and nomenclature of soils. 
Little comparative attention has hitherto been paid to this subject, 
notwithstanding its important influence, as regards the Animal, 
Vegetable, and Mineral kingdoms ; indeed, until it has undergone 
minute investigation^ one can scarce be induced to believe, that a 
proper commencement has been as yet given to the science of 
Botany. 

The next branch of science, which would be materially affected 
by the previous proposals regarding nomenclature, is that of 
Anatomy, which may be considered to constitute the rudiments, or 
chief foundation of Zoology in all its branches. This science has 
only been yet minutely investigated with regard to the genus 
Man; while, as an extended science, embracing generally the 
Animal kingdom under the denomination of Comparative Anatomy, 
it must be considered, at present, as merely in its infancy. Eager 
as has been the search, and numerous the inquirers, regarding the 
constitution of Man, with a view towards relieving him from the 
various diseases to which he is liable ; our progress has been scarce 
commensurate to the zeal with which the science has been prose- 
cuted. We would appear to have met with some sudden and 
almost unsurmountable obstruction; feeling conscious, with respect 
to the nervous system, and the completion of the train of circula- 
tion, that we are yet very remote indeed, from an acquaintance 
with those laws, by which our frames are regulated. 

It has frequendy occurred to me, that this has been in a great 
measure occasioned by the course we have adopted in restricting 
our investigations to one insulated genus, instead of extending the 
field of observation to the lower orders of the creation. The mode 
which Nature appears to have selected to accomplish her object, 
is observed to be simplest in the lowest of her orders, becoming 
complicated as she rises in the scale of intellect ; until last of all, 
we arrive at Man, who, for wise purposes, has been placed at an 
enormous distance from the other individuals inhabiting this our 
planet. On commencing the study of the Mechanical Sciences, the 
student generally begins with the simplest of the pieces or move- 
ments, gradually rising, as he increases in information, to those 
which are more complicated. What idea would be communicated 
to a person, not having been thus initiated, were we to introduce 
him at once to all the intricacies of the Steam Engine, or to that 
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for tke eonstraction of Bloeks, at Portsmouth? Yet hns not ibis 
been the coiuie adopted with regard to Anatomy and Physiology ; 
where, instead of tracing Nature's progress gradually through her 
inferior productions, we have proudly attempted ta penetrate her 
loftier secrets, and enter within the noblest of her terrestrial palaces ? 

The want however of an established system of nomenclature, 
along with the overweaning deare, resulting from it, of giving un- 
due importance to insignificant minutiie^ has likewise tended, in a 
great measure, to olbstmct the progress of Anatomy. At present 
Man, as regards the names given to the different parts composing' 
his structure, may be considered as a walkii^ Westminster Abbey, 
or as a living monument of the ambitions d^d*. But I must have 
very imperfectly explained myself, if it does not appear sufficient* 
ly evident, that my previous proposals regarding nomenclature 
are applicable to this science; perhaps more estoisively so than 
to any other. 

I will not therefbie continue to occi^y your time with uselesa 
fecapitnlatiotts ; but shall here conclude tins letter by claiming 
through you, from the Ihstitotb of Paris, a candid verdict o» 
the merits and advantages which may be likely to result from the 
adoption of my several proposale. 

i have the honour to be, • 
Sir, 
Yonr most obedient Servant, 

JOHN HENDERSON. 



JVANFMtl, 

Nov. l8i, 1831 
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